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1 hee GENERAL PROVIDENT AND 
CONFIDENT ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Orrices :—14, New King Street, Covent Garden, London, 
DIRECTORS, 


The Right Honourable Lord Henry Gordon, Chairman. 

All kinds of Assurance and Annuity business transacted by 
this Company. 70 per cent. of the profits divided amongst 
the Insurers every fifth year. 

Policies payable during the lifetime of Insurer. 

SICK POLICIES guaranteeing from 5s. to £5 per week 
during Sickness, 


Prospectuses forwarded to any address, and all communi- 
cations will receive prompt attention on being addressed to 


G. W. GIDLEY LAKE, Manager. 
Active Agents Wanted. 








WESTERN FIRE OFFICE (LIMITED). 


WESTERN LIFE OFFICE. 
EsTABLISHED 1842, 





Cuter Orrices—3, Parliament Street, London, and 77, King 
Street, Manchester. 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., forwarded post free. 
ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A., 
General Manager and Actuary. 
Private Agents Wanted. 





ESTABLISHED 1837. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict., Cap. 9. 
1, Princes Street, Banx, Lonpow. 
Every description of Lire Assurance Business transacted 
at the lowest rates of Premium consistent with security. 


The various Tables, some of which are peculiar to this 
Company, have been studiously adapted to the requirements 
of every class of Assurers. 


ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 





OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


48, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 
FounDED In 1845, 
Trustees: 


The Right Hon, the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. | Henry Pownall, Esq. 
Every information will be readily afforded on application. 

HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 





NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 


1, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1834. 


LIFE ASSURANCE art very Low Premiums. Annual 
Division of Profits. Premiums on Policies with Profits, 
British or Indian, Military or Civil, reduced one-half in 1864 
after six payments. Accumulated Funds, £815,000. Annual 
Income, £135,000. Prospectus on application at the Head 
Office as above, or at Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras. 


FREDK. HENDRIKS, 
Actuary and Secretary. 





TAR LIFE ASSURANOE SOCIETY, 


10, Mooreate Street, Lonpon :—Drirecrors: Chairman 
—CHARLES HARWOOD, Esq., F.S.A., Judge of the 
County Court of Kent, and’ Recorder of Shrews ury.—De- 
puty —JOHN CHURCHILL, Esq.—Every de- 
scription of Life Assurance.—Annual Income, £130,000. The 
Reserved Fund exceeds Half a Million. 


JESSE HOBSON, Secretary. 





HERCULES FIRE AND LIFE INSUR- 


ANCE COMPANY (Limited), 94, Cannon Srreer 
Lonpow, E.C.—_NON-TARIFF FIRE INSURANCE, NEW 
PLAN OF ASSURING SECOND-CLASS LIVES. See 


Agents are required on liberal terms. 
SAMUEL J. SHRUBB, Manager and Secretary. 





[EMPERAN CE PERMANENT LAND 
AND BUILDING SOCIETY. 





PERSONS HAVING CASH TO INVEST 


Should examine the Prospectus of this Society. Depositors 
aré guaranteed a fixed of interest—5 per cent. per annum 
—payable et hae B cipal withdrawable at afew days’ 
~ Ly ws have profit credited to them 

mpleted shares receive profit half- 

yearly. The profit to members during the past ten 
years has been at the rate of 74 per cent. per annum. 


PERSONS WANTING MONEY 
Can haye advances on Freehold or Leasehold Property for 
Peleperiod of years not ex aa Eee y 
by equal eye hy Interest peat 
tion to's small premium), per cent, on the belance each 
Apply to HENRY J. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
Phas MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 
oTs.—More than a quarter of a million pounds sterling 


: 


Hl 





ATRICULATION EXAMINATION of 


the UNIVERSITY of LONDON.—The Subjects of 
Study in Professor Malden’s Junior Class of Greek, Pro- 
fessor Seeley’s Junior Class of Latin, Professor Cassal’s 
Class of Frencu, and Professor Heimann’s Class of GERMAN, 
between October 13th and the Christmas Vacation, will be 
respectively The Odyssey, Book I., Livy, Book XXI., Boileau's 
Lutrin, Archenhole’ History of the Seven Years’ War. 

Fees for Greek and Latin, each £3; French and German 
each, Morning Class, £2; Evening Class, £1. 11s. 6d. 

The First Part of Professor Williamson’s Course of Cur- 
MISTRY Will include those parts of Chemistry which are 
required for the Examination. Fee, £3. 

A College Fee of 5s. will be payable for each Morn 
— by Students not attending the general classes of the 

ollege. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office of the College. 

JOHN ROBERT SEELEY, M.A., 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
CHAS. C, ATKINSON 
Secretary to the Council. 


University CoLtiece, London, 
September 26th, 1864, 





IVIL SERVICE OF INDIA, UNI- 


_VERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — Classes on the 
subjects of the further examination for selected candidates : 
SansKRIT, Professor Goldstiicker, Ph.D. ; Arasic, Professor 
Rieu, Ph.D. ; PERSIAN, Professor Rieu, Ph.D. ; HINDUSTANI, 
Professor Syed Abdoollah; BeNneauul, Professor Tagore; 
GusaRatTI1, Professor Navroji; Hinpu Law, Professor Tagore ; 
JURISPRUDENCE, Professor Sharpe, LL.D.; Pourricau 
nomy, Professor Waley, M.A. 


Prospectuses may be had at the Office of the College. 
JOHN ROBERT SEELEY, M.A., 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Laws. 


CHAS. C. ATKINSON. 
Secretary to the Council. 
September 28, 1864. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 


EVENING CLASSES for MODERN LANGUAGES. 
Session 1864-65. 

These Classes are especially intended for Gentlemen 
en during the day, and for Students preparing for 
Public Examination, a portion of the time will be devoted to 
special Lectures on Grammar, History, and Literature. 
mtd C os Cu eye — D.. “4 oo and 

ursdays from , an 0 9; n ’ 
October 17th. ” — 

GERMAN .—Professor Ap. Hermann, Ph.D., to begin on 
Tuesday, October 18th, at 7 o’clock, when the hour for other 
Lectures will be arranged. 

ITALIAN.—Professor C. pe Trvoui, on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays from 8 to 9, to begin on Tuesday, October isth, 

A special Prospectus will be forwarded upon application to 
the Secretary. 

JOHN ROBERT SEELEY, M.A., 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Laws. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON 
Secretary to the Council. 
26th September, 1864. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON :— 
FACULTY of MEDICINE:—OPENING of the 
gueaice. ipnopocrons Sacruns by Lageny A UAIN, 
-R.S., Spec essor O c ur; DAY, 
Srd OcroBeER, at $o’clock. Subject—“ MEDICAL EDUCA: 


sanar di CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secre 
October, 1864. es: ; -. 


(HE NATIONAL ART TRAINING 

SCHOOLS at SOUTH KENSINGTON for MALE and 
FEMALE STUDENTS will RE-OPEN on MONDAY, the 
8rd of OCTOBER. For Information respecting Fees, &c., 
apply to the Schools, or to the Secretary, Science and Art 
Department, South Kensington, Ww. 


By Order of the Lords of the 
Committee of Council on Education. 








AY SOCIETY.—Annvat Susscriprion, 
One Gutnea.—The Volume for i864 is A MONO- 
GRAPH OF THE BRITISH SPONGIADZE. By J. 8. 
Bowersank, LL.D., F.R.S8.,&c. Vol. I. 8vo., pp. 290, with 
Thirty-seven Plates. 

The Subscription List for this Vol will osed 
the 20th October, 1864. Ladies and owen thy, ——. Of 
joining the Society can do so on application to the Secretary. 

H, T. STAINTON, F.L.S., F.G.S., 

Mountsfield, Lewisham, S.E. Secretary. 


HOMPSON’S ELECTRO - MAGNETIC 





TION MACHINES of uired tension or quan 

o 

Experimental or Philosophical Purposes, oe — 
8, Rothwell Street, Primrose Hill, London, N.W. 





ATH MEETING OF THE BRITISH 


ASSOCIATION.—At the close of the M 
British Association in Bath, Bath Daily” y SoS 





(HE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1886. Empowered specially by Parliament. 
Invested Funds exceed £3,000,000 sterling. 

By ‘an Act of the last session of Parliament the Globe 
Insurance Company of Loudon was amalgamated, as from 
the 29th of September, 1862, with the Liverpool and London 
Company, and by a clause in the Act, the name of the latter 
Com was subsequently changed tothe Liverpool and 
London and Globe Insurance Company. a me 

The Capital of the Company is 22,000,000, of w £390, 
is paid u vend invested ; and, in addition, there are Reserve 
yoy which, independently of the Life rve, amount to 

1,200,000. 

pa EpeURARD, Ene Frauen in ees — — os 
and were greater than those of any other Com - 
wards of £200,000. The tion in the Duty Return will be 
understood from the following statement :— 

The Sun, established in 1710, collected duty in 1863...£215,000 

The Phainix |... 1782 ; 198,000 

e Live an 
London andGlobe} 1886 a 

Whilst no other Company collected as much as ...... 90,000 

Lire Insurance.—The Premiums received in 1863 were 
£209,500, and the Annuities paid amounted to £33,500. The 
fund accumulated to meet these liabilities is 21,450,000. The 
liability of Proprietors is ted. 


SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 
September, 1864. 


Fire Policies falling due at Michaelmas should be renewed 
by the 14th of October. 


[AY FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 


OFFICES: CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £5,000,000. 








TRUSTEES. 


The Right Honourable Lord Chelmsford. 
The Right Honourable Lord Truro. 

The ht Honourable the Lord Chief Baron. 

The, ht Honourable the Lord Justice Sir J. L. Knight 


ruce, 

The Right Honourable the Lord Justice Sir G. J. Turner. 

The Right Honourable John Robert Mowbray, M.P. 
Brougham, Esq. 

Insurances expiring at Michaelmas should be renewed 
th f its + sa Sa ae hp Oy ee 
wi of i nts out the country. 

This iety holds itself responsible, under its Fire Policy, 
for any damage done by explosion of gas. 


EDWARD BLAKE BEAL, Secretary. 





£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
Or an Allowance of £6 per Ls Sagres laid up by Injury 


ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 

Whether Walking, Riding, Dri , Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, or at Home, may be secured by an Annual Payment 
of £3 to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


MORE THAN 8000 CLAIMS FOR 
COMPENSATION 


HAVE BESN PROMPTLY AND LIBERALLY PAID. 


For Particulars a to the Clerks at any of the Rai 
Stations to the + Agsate or at the Offices, 10, RROENT 
STREET, and 64, CORNHILL. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





HE EMPEROR LIFE and FIRE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Examptes oF Bonus Now DECLARED. 








Or bonus in | Or cash in re- Spear 

Sum addition jduction of the on of 

Age.| tothe sum | next annual | future annual 
° premium. premium. 
F 42 @ 2s. da. 2 as. d, 
1000 43 8 2 0 3061 8 $35 8 
600 27 3812 0 10 20 016 9 
500 50 4216 0 17 8 4 265 4 
100 44 718 0 215 6 0641 
50 66 720 8314 4 017 2 

















A Dividend of 5 per cent., with a Bonus of 1 per cent., paid 
to the Shareholders. Claims paid within 14 days after proof 
of death. 

THE NEXT BONUS WILL BE DECLARED IN 1867. 

Fire Assurance at the usual rates. Duty on Stock in 
Trade reduced to 1s. 6d. per cent. 

Forms of Proposal for Assurance, Prospectus, &c., for- 
warded on application to 


EBENEZER CLAR Jun. 4 
78, Cannon Street West, noe 





[MPEBIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


No, 1, Old Broad Street, and 16 and 17, Pall Mall, London. 
Established 1808. 
Subscribed and Invested Capital, 21,600,000. 


Total Losses Paid, £2,688,900, 


FIRE INSURANCES granted every description 
peoperty at home and absond ot moderete atten 
ee ee 
SURAN stock, machinery - 
tures in trade effected at a° Hotei of OnE HAL? the 
ANDREW BADEN, Superintendent. 
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. THE BACK WOODSMAN. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS: 


MESSES. JOHN MAXWELL & OO. will 

Fy gga the following New Works during the Autumn 

Niw Nover, by thé Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” & 
Three Volumes, price 31s. 64., 


THE DOOCTOR’S WIFE. 

a [On Oct. 10. 

Revtfhvee Volumen, peice fia hy 

GASPAR TRENCHARD., 
By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG. 


ustrated with Photograph-Portraits from Autherttic Pic- 
7 ne by Rooal by the M Most Eminent 
© Periods, 


In Two Volumes, price 428.; 


ROYAL FAVOURITES: 
BY SUTHERLAND MENZIES. 


*,* This most important work has been in preparation 
over two years. 





Two Volumes, price 218.; Pearce 
ECCENTRIC PERSONAGES. 
Br WILLIAM RUSSELL, LL.D. 
—_——- [ Ready. 

Two Volumes, price 218., 
HISTORIC BYEWAYS. 
By Str C. F; LASCELLES WRAXALL, Bart.; 
Author of “: Caroline Matilda,” &. 
domsinscememmessante (Ready. 
Two Volumes, price 21s., 
ASKERDALE PARK. 


A Novet. 
Bry a CLERGYMAN. 
[On Oct. 5. 


Three Volumes, price Sle: 64; 
THE BEE HUNTERS: 


Br GUSTAVE AIMARD. 
(This day; 





Thrée Votames, Price 31s. 64., 
SINGED MOTHS. 


By C. J. COLLINS, 
Author of “ Sackville Chase,” “‘ The Man in Chains,’’ &c. 


. Three Volumes, price 31s. 6d., 


MARTIN TOBIN. 


By LADY CAMPBELL. 


Three Volumes, price 31s. 6d., 
BARRY O’BYRNE, 


By the Author of “ Sir Victor's Choice,” “ Bertie Bray,” &c. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Firra Eprrion.—This day, at all Libraries, 
HENRY DUNBAR. 


By the Author of “ Lapy Avptey’s Secret,” &c. 





Naw Novet, in Three Volumes, just reddy at all Libraries, 


DANGEROUS CONNEXIONS. 


Naw Novet, by the Author of “ Sit Victor’s Choive,” &c., 
Second Edition, at all Libraries, 


BERTIE BRAY; 


_ "This day, at all Libraries, in Thtee Voliiinés, 
THE MAN IN CHAINS. 


By thé Author of “ SAURVILLE CHASE,” Xe) 
CHEAP EDITIONS. 
BREAKFAST IN BED. ByG. A: Saba, Qs: 


CROSS OF HONOUR. By Author of " Sir 
Vietor’s Choice.”’ 


REV. nV. ALFRED HOBLUSH AND HIS 


SECRETS ¢ OF MY OFFICE. 2s. 
ETON SCHOOL DAYS. 2s. (Ready. 


Loxpon: JOHN MAXWELL & CO., 122, Fuser Srreer. 
NEW BOYS’ BOOK, eprred sy Sin C. F. LASCELLES 
Magner Bart. 


ag . [aay andening +H nah 
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TWoO 


This day, feap. 8vo., lapping edges, cloth, 2s. 6d., 


YEARS AFTER; AND ONWARDS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE COMING STRUGGLE.” 


This Volume is one of deep and absorbing interest. 


The enormous Sale, amounting to 


TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND COPIES, 
of thé Author's former Publications, amply warrants the expectation that this new Work will 


attain equal, 


not greater, Popularity. 





HOULSTON AND WRIGHT, 65, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





KEITH JOHNSTON'S ROYAL ATLAS 


or 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


A SERIES OF ENTIRELY ORIGINAL AND AUTHENTIC MAPs. 
Imperial folio; half-bound russia or morocco, £5. 15s. 6d. 


“The best which has ever been published in this country.” 
—Times. 


Wi.ttal BLack woop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, 
THE 


CONFEDERATE SECESSION. 
Br raz MARQUESS OF LOTHIAN. 
In crown $vo., price 7s. 64., cloth. 


Witi1am BrAck woop and Soxs, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, price 7s., 
PLATO'S GORGIAS, 


LITERALLY TRANSLATED; 


With an Introductory Essay, containing a Summary 
of the Argument. 


By E. M. COPE, 


FELLOW OF TRINITY COLLEGE, 


Cautriner: DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO. 
London: Bett and Daupy. 





Just published, in One Volume, 8vo., price 10s. 6d., 


ERRORS in MODERN SCIENCE 


and THEO Y. By James A, Smirn, Author of 
“ Atheisms of Geology,”’ &c. 


Contents : — Astronomy — ee Geology— Electri- 
city—Colenso and the Pentateuch—Theology. 


Murray and Co., 18, Paternoster Row. 





EGG’S PORTRAITS of EMINENT MEN. 
Engraved on Steel, price 5s. each, free by post, Framing 
Sizes affixed. 4 
BRIGHT (JOHN, M.P.), 20 by 15. 
COBDEN (RICHARD; M.P.), 23 by 154. 
CUMMING (Rev. JOHN), 21} by 17. 
DENISON (EDMUND, M.P.), 20 by 15. 
DUFF (Rev. ALEXANDER), 164 by 213: 
PALMERSTON (Lord), 22/by 154. 
SUThArD 1 of), Gratid Master of the Free- 


London: WinLiam ins, Paneves Lane, Cheapside. 





Price 5s.; Size, 224 by 15%, 
PALMERSTON LORD), PORTRAIT OF. 
Engraved on Steel, by J. Suury. 
London: Wii.1Am Terao, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





| Pride 58,; Size, 20 by 15, 

RIGHT (JOHN, M.P.), PORTRAIT OF, 
Engraved by J. Suuay. 

London : Witntam Trae, Pancras Lane, Chéapside. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


Now ready, in 8vo., pp. 172, price 7s. 6d.; cloth, 


THE PLURALITY of the HUMAN 
RACE. By Geonrces Povcner. Trarslated and edited 
by Hueu J. C. Beavay, F.R.G.S., F.A.8.L, 

Also, recently published, 


THE PHENOMENA OF HUMAN HY- 


BRIDITY. Br Dr. Pavut Broca. Edited . & CARTER 
Buakg, F.G.S., F.A.S.L. 8vo., price 5s., clot 


INTRODUCTION to ANTHROPOLOGY. 


By Dr. Turovor Warrz. Edited by J. Fritburice 
COLLINGWOOD, F.R.S.L., F.G.S., F.A.S.L. 8vo., price 
1 c 


In the press, 
LECTURES on MAN’S PLACE in 
NATURE. By Cart Voor. 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, Cheap Edition, fcap., price 2s., 


CHARMIONE: a Tale. By E. A. 


LzATHAM, M.P. 
London: St#Pxm, MarsHaiz, & Co. 


DE PORQUET’S STANDARD 
FRENCH BOOKS :~ 


DE PORQUET’S FIRST FRENCH READING-BOOK ; 
oe. Laves. on Celebrated Children, With Explanatory 
otes 


PARISIAN SPELLING-BOOK. 2s. 6d. 
INTRODUCTION to PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 1s,6d. 
PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 2s. 6d. 

PREMIER PAS, in FRENCH. 28. 6d. 

PETIT VOCABULAIRE. 18. 64. 


PETIT VOCABULAIRE and fp eance GENDERS, 
printed in red and blue, 2s. 6 


DE Ly ata 8 SYSTEM OF THACHING FRENOH, 





MB ‘Saree, MaArswatt, & Co.; and may be had of the 
Author, at his Scholastic Agency, 24, Oakley Square, N.W. 





Now ready, the Thirty-sixth Thousand, post 8vo., 
ce 78. 


SOYER’S MODERN HOUSEWIFE. 


Comprising Receipts for the Economic and Judicious 
ae aeetageesy of Every Meal of the Day, and for the 

hag Mere Sick Room. ant, the late Auexis Soyer. 
With Illustrations on Wood, &c. 


“ Should be in the hands of every keeper of a kitchen and 
larder in the kingdom.’’—Lencet. 


Also, by the same Author, 


SOYER’S GASTRONOMIC REGE- 


NERATOR;; or, System of Giokeey for the Kitchens of 
the Wealthy. With Plates. Ninth Edition, 8vo., I5s., cloth. 


London: SrPKxix, MArsHat, & Oo., Stationers’-Hall Court. 





A MISSION TO DAHOMEY. 
Ready this day; at all the Libraries, Two Volumes, 
with Illustrations, 
A MISSION TO DAHOMEY: bein pee 
"are. describe Residenoe at the Court of His Majesty, 

in whic escribe aners and Customs of t é 
Country, including the Human rifice, &c. 

By Caprainx R. F. BURTON; 


Late H, Mi: Commissionet to Dahomey, #4 ad the a Agthor of 
A Pilgrimage to Mecca 


TinsieY Brotiens, 18, Catherine Secest, me 





NEW WORK BY MISS FREER. 
This day is published, in Two Volumes, 8vo., with Portrait, 


PHE MARRIED LiFB OF ANNE, OF 


AUST TA, Queen of France, Mother of toll, 
the HISTORY of DON SEBASTIAN, Kin ara. 
Historical Studies from numerous unpublish ta. 


By MARTHA WALKER FREER. 
Tinstay Broruers, 18, Catherine Street, Strand. 


—— 


DEDICATED TO CHARLES DICKENS, ESQ. 


This day is aa. | Third and Revised Edition, if 
Three Volumes, of 


ENIS DONNE. By the Author of “ Siz 
Vicror’s Croce.” 
Trxstey Baoruens, 18, Catherine Street, Strand. 


—) 


NEW EDITION OF “TREVLYN HOLD.” 


Ready this day. in One Vo}ame, price é., uniform with 
East Lynne,  “ Verner’s Pride,” 
By the 


REVLYN HOLD: 
Tinsisy | Baornsns, 18, Catherine Street, Serena, 








a Novel. 
Author of “ Bist Lasse.” 





A LIFE’S CURSE. 
By the Author of “A LOST LIFE; OR, THE HISTORY OF A PORTRAIT.” 
IN THE FAMILY HERALD. ; 
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WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


F the hundreds of thousands who read, 
in the daily papers of Monday last, the 
announcement of Landor’s death, we wonder 
how many there were who did not exactly 
remember who Landor was, and how many 
even of those who did remember felt sur- 
prised to learn that he had not been dead 
long ago. If ever a man outlived, not so 
much himself as his time, it was the author 
whose death we have to record. If you can- 
not be the rose, it is something, doubtless, to 
w near the rose; but, when the flower is 

ed and the leaves are scattered, and the 
very scent has floated away into the air, 
the fact that once your lot placed you in 
proximity to the rose is of no great adyan- 
tage. And, in a literary point of view, it 
was Landor’s fate to have been the parasite 
lant of flowers faded and forgotten. A sort of 
intellectual Aineas, he might have pointed 
to the great acts in the world of letters of 
a bygone generation and said with truth, 
‘‘Quorum pars magna fui;’’ but then his 
/#neid itself was out of date, and the Didos 
who, once had listened enraptured to it 
were themselves dead memories years and 
years before the son of Anchises was 
thered to his rest. Out of the little 
lorentine circle in which his declining 
years were spent, Landor had long ceased 
to be a living presence in the world. Every 
now and then, in the pages of the Hxaminer 
—itself a fossil representative of a pre- 
diluvian age of literature—there appeared 


some quaint, Magy: stanza from the pen. 
xile, 


of the aged e full of classical allusions, 
breathing the spirit of an era not in harmony 
with our own, and reminding its readers 
strangely of the tune of some forgotten air 
whose words they sought hopelessly to recall. 
But, otherwise, he had become as unreal to us 
as one of the characters in his ‘‘ Imagin 
Conversations.” Yet, with all this, his deat 
18 a marked incident in the annals of litera- 
ture. Even a man of far less individual 
note would have been worthy of record from 
the circumstances of his life. He had lived 
through and been a sharer in we know not 
how maby ——- of poets and authors. 
Gray di t four years before his birth ; 
and his last friend was Robert Browning. 
What an interval t in time, greater 
in intellectual change, is contained 
hin these two waymarks! If we look to 
poets only, Southey, Wordsworth, 


Coleridge, Scott, Byron, Keats, Shelley, 


Moore, Rogers, Leigh Hunt, Hood, Tenny- 
son, Keble, the Brownings, and a score of 
others of lesser fame, all made their mark 
upon the world during the period of Landor’s 
pilgrimage upon the earth. He had seen 
the rise, decline, and fall of a score of poetic 
schools. Of the men whom we have men- 
tioned, there is scarcely one who, at some 
time or other, must not have felt that ambition 
to be known to Landor which all young 
squires in the field of letters feel towards the 
knights who have won their spurs and made 
known their prowess. How many of them 
have experienced first the strange attraction, 
and then gradually the strange repulsion, 
which Landor exercised on all who came 
within the circle of his influence. If the 
theory be true, that every scene which man 
has looked upon still exists pictured some- 
where upon his mental retina, there must have 
been within Landor’s brain a perfect picture- 

liery of all the men who have risen into 
iterary fame since the days of the great 
Revolution. If he had left behind him 
memoranda of his recollections, and if, 
which we doubt still more, his morbid self- 
consciousness had allowed him to appreciate 
the true nature of the men who came across 
his path in life, he might have given a con- 
tribution to the intellectual history of the 
last three-quarters of a century such as 
no other man could ever haye approached 
to. If only, instead of writing the im- 
aginary conversations of people he had 
never seen, he had written the real 
conversations of people he had known, his 
fame would have been a far more enduring 
one. 

Any estimate of his lite merits must 
necessarily be an unfair one if formed by a 
writer of the present generation. Even the 
warmest of his few surviving admirers would 
hardly assert that Landor’s writings will ever 
rank amongst English classics. It is seldom, 
except in libraries compiled a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, that even the ‘‘Imaginary Conver- 
sations” will be found. And, as to Gebir and 
Count Julian, we confess that we should 
hardly know where to look for them at all. 
The student who takes down the two heavy 
dust-covered octavo volumes in which the 
fictitious sayings of Landor’s personages are 
recorded will, we think, soon lay them aside, 
not with weariness, but with something of 
bewilderment. He knows that they were 
accounted works of talent by a generation 
who had no lack of high models and great 
exemplars in literature ; he feels that the pure 
ore must lie hid within their cellars; but he has 
lost the ‘Open, Sesame.” The very dedication 
carries him back to an epoch he cannot 
understand. That a certain General Stopford 
should be lauded to the skies in sonorous 
phrases for having aided the patriot Bolivar 
to establish the independence of Columbia— 
an independence, if we recall the phrase 
rightly, ‘‘ destined to be as durable as it is 
brilliant ” — strikes us with a sense of 
astonishment. That there was a time 
when people talked of Bolivar as we do of 
Garibaldi, and regarded the war of South 
American independence much as we look 
on the invasion of Sicily, is a fact that 
we acknowledge without comprehending. 
And so, as he reads on, our student will 
never lose the sense of unreality which 
startles him at the threshold. These con- 
versations between Demosthenes and Eubu- 
lus, between Queen Elizabeth and Cecil, be- 
tween James I. and Casaubon, may be—nay, 
doubtless are—clever exercitations ; but how 

ple could ever have regarded them as life- 
ike is a puzzle to which we have lost the 
clue. Oasaubon and Eubulus are both alike; 
and both are still more like Landor. In fact, 
we have Landor talking to us through a series 
of disguises. We do not say for one moment 
that the dialogues are not clever; all we profess 
is an inability to appreciate their cleverness. 
We know that the Greek ians spoke 
through masks, and that the actors of the great 
days of the legitimatedramaa in court- 
dresses; and we knowalso, as a matter of fact, 
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passions of their hearers. We do not ques- 
tion the fact of their success; we only asser 
that the mode by which they achieved it is 
to us inexplicable. Thus, in much the same 
manner, the whole pseudo-classic class of 
literature to which the ‘‘ Imaginary Conversa- 
tions’’ belongs is a sealed book for the present 
genération, reared and bred in another 
school. We have our own shams and im- 
postures doubtless; but we have done 
away with the sham of dressing up modern 
figures in Roman togas and Greek tunics. 
6 admit fully the force and elegance of 
Landor’s style. "Whatever other sins he was 
guilty of, he was free from that of ryt | 
and confusing the noblest language in whic 
it was evér given man to write in. But 
mere lucidity and eloquence of style, great as 
their charm is, do not supply the place of 
thought ; and the thought which the readers 
of Landor’s day found in his compositions is 
hidden from us. During his later years, 
when he attacked a lady in couplets imitated 
faithfully from the fifth book of the Horatian 
odes—when, even later, he offered to head a 
subscription for a man he regarded as @ regi- 
cide, worthy of the honours of Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton—the public feeling of dis- 
gust at witnessing the fearful eccentricities 
of a man of genius was not so strong as the 
strange sense of the anachronism exhibited 
by such proceedings in these present years of 


grace. 

Of Landor’s private character this is not 
the place to write. His was one of those 
exceptional natures which can only be fairly 
judged by very few persons, and those per- 
sons are certain not to speak out their true 
opinions. Good - nat , but heedless of 
other people’s feelings, and furious at any 
opposition, he made many enemies, and wore 
out the patience of many friends. A man of 
letters, who knew him well in days long 
gone by, has written of him thus to the 
author of these lines :— 

Landor you must have known—a slender, worn- 
out, loose-clothed man. He was, when I first knew 
him, a sturdy fellow of rather middle-classish 
figure, well grown, but not quite square enough 
in shoulders, and somewhat too thick in throat 
and middle region for symmetry. He had a 
habit, when talking, of standing bolt upright, with 
his arms close and rather stiffly pendent to his 
sides, with a stick, or ruler, or some such sceptre 
of authority in his right hand, with which he 
smartly beat the air in emphasis to his copious 
hurried peremptory utterances, as if drilling his 
listener to ready and cheerful acquiescence in 
whatever he was enumerating. 

I remember a picture he had by some first-rate 
master—probably I thought a copy—of which he 
was most proud. Was it the head of John the 
Baptist ? I forget totally the subject, but a chief 

re was a woman of goodly plumpness—seen a 
little behind the profile—with outline of shoulder 
and bosom bare. That luxuriant outline was the 
point on which Landor dwelled in vaunting the 
ary It was beauty of the luxuriant order; 

ut the figure was not ideal nor graceful, nor the 
picture very much of anything. 

Is not his peculiar genius accounted for by this 
common materialistic sense, combined with that 
extraordi gift of tongues which helped to make 
him master of the library? He realized the use of 
the lib with vividness, keen feeling, and much 
truth; with a grace, a beauty of sentiment, a 
livingness in old familiar ideas; but all with a 
minimum of genuine simplicity. He fetched out 
other men’s creations by the force of a sort of 
literary spiritualism and made them talk “ some 
more,” but all exactly a reproduction of phrase 
and general sentiment without any addition, and 
without the smack and fervour of the original ; just 
as the spirits that talk the table-rap language babble 
what the medium sup them likely to say. 
.4b os Landor’s Latin was extraordinary for 
its grace and Latinity, but still—speaking through 
the mist of years—I never could see in it what 
I was not then familiar with in the standard 
books. His power of characterizing the library, 
his vast familiar acquaintance with the classic and 
Italic portion of it, his ability to revive the ancient 
and medieval personages, coupled with his unques- 
tioned tenderness and grace, made him the delight 
of littérateurs and the amateurs of literature. 
His terderness was quité consistent with his 
domestic ferocity: it was a sort of 
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This estimate is, we believe, a fair one 
enough. Even now there may be men 
living who wince beneath the recollection 
of Landor’s tongue, which spared neither 
friend nor foe. Let us quote, in con- 
clusion, one anecdote of his bitter power of 
invective with which Florence rung some 
five or six years ago. Lord Normanby and 
the Poet, men having many tastes in common, 
had been friends. After the wont of Landor’s 
friendships, intimacy was succeeded by a 
quarrel. Stung by some grievance, supposed 
or real, Landor published a letter inveighing 
against the ex-minister, and, knowing, that 
his peculiar foible was the desire to appear 
young, aimed his barb accordingly. Hecon- 
cluded a letter of extreme force and vigour in 
these words: ‘‘ If we were not both, my lord, 
two miserable old dotards trembling on the 
brink of the grave, this letter would be more 

inted than it is.” His bark, we have no 

oubt, was worse than his bite; but his bark 
was cruelly savage. 
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JOMINTS LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 


Life of Napoleon. By Baron Jomini, General- 
in-Chief and Aide-de-Camp to the Emperor of 
Russia. Translated from the French. With 
Notes by H. W. Halleck, LL.D., Major-General 
United States Army. In Four Volumes. 
With an Atlas. (New York: Van Nostrand ; 
London: Triibner.) 


c is only recently that the study of mili- 
tary literature and the art of war has 
become general in England—still more re- 
cently has it engaged the attention of our 
American cousins. ‘‘L’art d’égorger son 
prochain,” as it is termed by Voltaire, has 
now become with the Americans a passion 
only less absorbing than that of multiplying 
the almighty dollar. The present struggle, 
if it has produced few good generals, has, at 
all events, given birth to a host of books on 
military subjects. The preponderance of the 
former‘is with the South, that of the latter 
with the North, for the simple reason, that 
the outnumbered Southerners are too much 
in earnest in fighting to be able to spare 
time for writing or declaiming about it. 
If, however, the Northerners do not profit 
much from their parlour-reading, unaccom- 
panied as it is by professional training 
and practical experience, others may make 
a better use of the maxims and treatises 
which they seem so fond of publishing. 
Among those to whom we must confess our- 
selves the most indebted is Major-General 
Halleck, who, amidst the peaceful toils of 
his office, has found leisure to translate 
and to publish Jomini’s celebrated Life of 
Napoleon. By this labour General Halleck 
has conferred a great benefit on the military 
world of England and America. Himself a 
soldier who has studied the art of war on a 
hundred battle-fields, Baron Jomini is re- 
cognised as the greatest mili critic of 
this, perhaps of any age. or a long 
time chief of the staff to Marshal Ney, he 
could with truth say of Napoleon’s cam- 
paigns, ‘‘Quorum pars magna fui.” In 
addition to this eminent qualification for the 
office of historiographer of the greatest of 
French generals, he possessed the immense 
advantage of having been, from the summer 
of 1813 until the end of the war, attached to 
the person of the Emperor Alexander. He 
was thus, from his actual share in the opera 
tions of each army, as well as from his inti- 
mate connexions with the principal officers 
on both sides, enabled to obtain the very 
best and most authentic materials for his 
work. 

bara, we are not here reviewing a life of 
Baron Jomini, yet, as General Halleck has 
attached to his translation a brief sketch of 
the author’s career, we yield to the tempta- 
tion of alluding to the circumstances under 
which he left the French army. A Swiss by 
birth, he was educated at the Prince of 
Wiirtemberg’s Military School. He did-not, 
however, at once enter the army, but 
two years in a bank at Paris. At the end of 





that time he was appointed aide-de-camp to 
General Keller, but does not appear to have 
seen any active service until, in 1805, Ney 
placed him on his staff. In 1809, however, a 
quarrel took place between them, and 
Jomini was sent back to the general 
staff, presided over by Berthier, who, 
for some unknown reason, was always hos~ 
tile to him. In consequence of this hos- 
tility he tendered his resignation, which was 
refused. On the eve of the Russian cam- 
paign, sooner than serve against Alexander, 
who had previously offered him a commission 
in his army, Jomini solicited the governor- 
ship of a province. He was appointed 
to that of Wilna, from which place he 
was afterwards transferred to Smolensko. 
During the retreat, and especially at the 
passage of the Beresina, Jomini rendered 
important services, and, at the close of the 
campaign, was summoned to Paris to assist 
the Emperor in the reorganization of the 
army. Ill-health prevented him from taking 
part in the opening of the following cam- 
paign. He, however, rejoined Ney as chief 
of the staff on the 4th May, 1813, and dis- 
tinguished himself so much at Bautzen that 
the Marshal recommended him for promo- 
tion. Berthier again manifested his hos- 
tility; and, instead of receiving promotion, 
Jomini was placed under arrest for alleged 
incapacity. This was too much for him to 
bear; and, quitting the army, he presented 
himself at the Russian head-quarters, where 
he obtained a kind welcome and a commis- 
sion. He has been violently assailed for this 
step ; but Napoleon himself, in the memoirs 
dictated at St. Helena, acquitted him of 
blame, in these words: ‘‘ He did not desert 
his flag like some others. He had great in- 
justice to complain of, and was blinded by 
an honourable sentiment. He was not a 
Frenchman, and there was no love of coun- 
try to retain him.” Our readers may 
be interested in learning that General 
Jomini is still alive, and, at the age of 
eighty-five, continues to enjoy all his 
faculties. 

To return from this long digression to the 
book which is the subject of this review. 
Jomini has adopted the literary artifice of put- 
ting hisown wordsintothemouth of Napoleon, 
whose spirit is supposed to be satisfying, in 
the Elysian Fields, the curiosity of Alexander, 
Cesar, Frederick, and other dead heroes. 
The result is an impartial, yet spirited nar- 
rative, confined, however, almost exclusively 
to diplomatic and military topics, and 
scarcely touching on the internal govern- 
ment of France. In the limited space of a 
short article it is impossible to make one- 
tenth of the extracts we could wish; we are 
therefore compelled to confine ourselves to 
transcribing one or two of the most striking 

sages, and to alluding to some of the most 
important opinions contained in the work 
before us. 

It has, by numerous detractors, been sup- 
posed that Napoleon owed much of his 
miraculous success to an unexampled galaxy 
of skilful lieutenants. Jomini shows that 
such was not the case; that, almost always 
victorious where he himself commanded, 
Napoleon, if he profited much by the gal- 
lantry of generals fighting under his imme- 
diate superintendence, with a few exceptions 
suffered almost equally from the unfitness of 
these same officers for independent command. 
Jomini, speaking by the mouth of Napoleon, 
thus sums up his opinion of some of the 
principal French commanders: ‘‘ With the 
exception of Massena, Soult, and perhaps 
Davyoust, there were none to whom I 
could entrust the command of a separate 
army. (The Viceroy, St. Cyr, Suchet, and 
Oudinot were promoted only at a later 
period. )”’ 

Though Ney had at one time behaved ill 
to Jomini, yet that Marshal’s subsequent 
kindness quite erased the memory of his past 
conduct. After the second capitulation of 
Paris, Jomini opposed Ney’s execution so 
strongly that he incurred the risk of havin 


his name erased from the list of Russian 
generals Nor did his generosity towards 
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an old commander rest there. In the pages 
before us may be seen the best defence of 
the conduct of ‘‘the bravest of the braye” 
during the hundred days. Napoleon is 
made to speak as follows :— 

This marshal was no statesman, and all his 
political religion consisted in avoiding civil war 
created for private interests. This was his motive 
at Fontainebleau, when he contributed to provoke 
my first abdication. ‘ Tout pour France; rien 
pour un homme,” was his motto—a dogma very 
respectable in appearance, but which, when car- 
ried too far, may cause great faults, and induce 
one to forget the most sacred duties. At the 
first news of my return Ney thought only of the 
scenes at Fontainebleau and the dangers of civil 
war; he therefore accepted in good faith the ap- 
ec uenery to repel me by force of arms, and so 
ar forgot himself as to utter imprudent and un- 
suitable menaces against his ancient chief. But 
he was soon convinced, by his journey in Bur- 
gundy and in Franche-Comté, of the unanimity 
of popular sentiment in my favour; his own 
soldiers unfurled the national colours in his pre- 
sence; two oflicers sent secretly to him assured 
him of my wish to forget the past. Placed in the 
same alternative as Marlborough between James 
II. and William, he did not hesitate to throw 
himself into the ranks rendered illustrious by his 
many brilliant feats of arms. Yielding to a single 
dominant idea, he acted with impetuous haste, 
without reflecting that he might thereby violate 
other sacred duties, from which he might so easily 
have relieved himself by retiring to Besangon till 
after my entrance into the capital. The striking 
contrast between his proclamation at Sous-le- 
Saulnier and his promises to Louis XVIII. will 
remain as an unfortunate blot in the history of 
his glorious career, because it gives a false idea of 
his character by having all the appearance of pre- 
meditated treason—a crime of which he was 
utterly incapable. 


It is curious to find, in a letter from Na- 
poleon to the Pope inviting him to the 
coronation, the signs that the Imperial style 
was with difficulty assumed by the successful 
general. ‘The first and third person appear 
to be indifferently employed; and, in the 
space of a few lines, we find Napoleon 
assuring the Pope that the latter’s pre- 
sence ‘‘will bring down upon yourself 
and our people the blessings of God;” 
and ‘* your Holiness is aware of the affec- 
tionate sentiments J have long borne towards 
you.” 

The following passage concerning Napo- 
leon’s religious policy is very remarkable :— 


I felt, when too late, that I had committed an 
error in not putting a difference of religion between 
my dynasty and that of the Bourbons. It was 
not the mediocrity of talent, nor the political 
faults of James and of Charles II. which a second 
time hurled the race of the Stuarts from the 
throne of England, but the opposition of religious 
opinion. If, at the epoch of the concordat, I had 
embraced the reformed religion with all the men 
attached to the public administration, all France 
would have imitated my example, and my 
son would probably have succeeded me on the 
throne. 


Jomini’s opinion with regard to the ne- 
cessity of ney capitals is worthy of 
attention, and will doubtless prove interest- 
ing to all those engaged in the Volunteer 
movement. 

The capital of a country contains the eliée o 
the nation ; it is the centre of public opinion, andf 
the dépdt of all its wealth and strength ; to leave 
such an important point without defences is na- 
tional folly. In times of national misfortunes and 
great national calamities, states have often been in 
want of armies, but never of men capable of de- 
fending their walls. Fifty thousand National 
Guards, with two or three thousand cannoneers, 
might defend a fortified capital against an army of 
two hundred thousand men. But these same fifty 
thousand undisciplined men, commanded by inex- 
perienced officers, would, in the open field, be put 
to rout by a mere handful of regular cavalry. 


Among the various causes which tended 
to overthrow the colossal edifice which Napo- 
leon had erected at the cost of so much blood, 
the expedition to Moscow has generally been 
considered the principal. The case 1s here 
ra with much ability and impar- 

ty. Jomini asserts that the Emperor 
had long considered a decisive struggle with 
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Russia inevitable. To preserve the stability 
of the Empire, ‘‘it was n to place 
Russia in such a position that she could not 
destroy the unity of my system, and to give 
new political boundaries to my frontiers 
sufficiently strong to resist the vege of the 
entire power of the Ozars. . . . To render 
this plan successful it was necessary to re- 
construct Poland. ... This would be my 
last war, and decide the political fate of 
Europe. Some have attributed to me the 

roject of marching into India through Persia. 
[do not deny haying thought of the possi- 
bility of sending an expedition there; but it 
would have been subordinate to such arrange- 
ments as we might make with the Cabinet of 
St. Petersburg. I had no idea of going there 
in person. No great force was required to 
destroy the monstrous edifice of the English 
Company ; twenty thousand good soldiers, a 
large number of officers, a little money, and 
a good understanding with the Mahratta 
chiefs would have been sufficient to accom- 
plish this object.” 

General Halleck cannot be complimented 
on the style of his translation. He may have 
succeeded in giving the sense of Jomini’s 
pages, but he has done so in a slovenly 
manner. Not onlyare there several errors, 
which may be setdown ap day ca anda 
few phrases more French than Englishin their 
idiom, but the spellingisdetestable, according 
to our own notions of the English language. 
Perhaps, however, General Halleck, like the 
American who said his host in this country 
spoke his native tongue with a strong English 
accent, is of opinion that our orthography is 
sadly provincial. In the course of this book we 
continually find such words as ‘‘ defense,” 
** marvelous,” ‘‘ skillfully,” ‘‘ neighbors,” 
&c., for ‘‘defence,” ‘‘ marvellous,” ‘‘ skil- 
fully,” ‘‘ neighbours.” General Halleck has 
also assumed a prerogative which may be 
ceded to a Shakespeare, a Milton, or an 
Addison, but excites our disgust when 
usurped by an unknown Transatlantic 
writer. We allude to the use of such words 
as ‘‘compromit,” ‘‘retrocession,” ‘‘scis- 
sion,” &c., and the writing ‘‘ reinforce” and 
‘*re-establish” ‘‘ reénforce” and “‘ reéstablish.”’ 
This may be President’s American; it cer- 
tainly is not Queen’s English. W. W. K. 








AMERICAN AESTHETICS. 


The Art-Idea: Part Second of Confessions of an 
Inquirer. By James Jackson Jarves. (New 
York: Hurd and Houghton.) 


te seems strange to receive from America a 
book which treats questions of fine art 
with the same sort of enthusiasm, serious- 
ness, and impulse which Ruskin used to do— 
we wish we could say, still does. We are not 
accustomed to suppose that Yankees concern 
themselves much with the plastic ideal, save 
in the direction of breaking off the nose of 
the Apollo Belvedere, to prove that it is 
** chalk, I reckon ;”’ still less are we expec- 
tant of art-pzwans from the mighty people 
which has now for four years been engaged 
in as bloody, obstinate, momentous, and 
enormous a war as any recorded in history, 
and that within their own proper confines. 
But so it is. In that stage of the anti-dis- 
ruption and anti-slavery war when the 
announcement ‘‘Grant lost 3000 men on 
Saturday” seems hardly to count for a faint 
ripple on the Dead Sea of blood, we are 
solicited by a little book by a Boston man 
writing in Boston, who discourses of Greek 
grace and Gothic invention with as much 
self-absorption as if no Fort Sumter and no 
_ Fort Pillow had existed. Honest Abe, seces- 
sion, thousandfold slaughter, repulse, recon- 
uest, the iron resolves of one vast nation 
vided into two internecine camps—these 
find and leave our Boston man stonily calm 
or impenetrably silent; but questions of 
form, colour, proportion, the culture which 
flows from the practice and the study of fine 
art, not only interest—they excite him. He 
** gets into a state” when Phidias, Michael 
Angelo, Blake, Delacroix, and the rest of 
, come in his way to be written about. 


This is as it should be. Because emancipa- | 





tion is righteous and present war tremen- 
dous, fine art is not therefore insignificant. 
Let Lincoln and Davis, Grant and Lee, 
pound away at the war and the emancipation. 
We will wish success to one brace of them, 
and failure to the other brace; and not the 
less willingly will we catch the half-drowned 
voice of a Jarves piercing the tumult, and 
declaring that fine art is not a temporary 
interest of an idle mankind, but a permanent 
interest of a busy one. 

Though we have mentioned the name of 
Mr. Ruskin in connexion with that of Mr. 
Jarves, we do not mean to imply that the 
two writers stand on the same level. Yet it 
would be true to say that Mr. Jarves comes 
nearer to the English author than any of the 
latter’s own compatriots, in point of the 
fervent gravity with which he treats the 
subject as a whole—the deep importance 
which he attaches to fine art as one mani- 
festation of the human soul, and one great 
influence upon it—the missionary energy (if 
we may use such a term) wherewith he 
preaches his creed. This attitude of mind 
generates some of the weaker as well as of 
the stronger points in Mr. Jarves’s book. 
Weare far from suspecting him of insincerity ; 
but there is a certain tone of inflation, of 
rhetorical effort and amplification, which we 
should be glad to see retrenched, for the 
benefit of the work and its readers. Like 
many other Americans, Mr. Jarves is some- 
times unwilling to say a simple thing simply, 
but deals in great principles, spiritual powers, 
and general ‘‘ nephelegeretism.’”’ The mere 
headings of his papers are a small but a 
potent index to this turn of mind and speech. 
At the top of one page we find ‘‘Me;” of 
another, ‘‘The Office of Will; and then 
passim ‘‘How mind is inspired,” ‘‘ Give! 
give!” ‘‘Arta Revelation of Spirit,” ‘“‘ Beauty 
the Inspirer,”’ and all the rest of it. Some 
of these phrases may be and are perfectly 
justifiable; but they produce a disadvan- 
tageous impression on the mind of “ the 
English reader ;” and, in this respect, that 
national personage is, what he is not in all 
respects, a representative of the higher class 
of opinion. Another American tendency, as 
worthy of restriction as ‘‘ tall talk,” is that 
of cutting jokes. We have known several 
Americans, of various grades of talent and 
personal calibre up to a very high one, but 
not one among them who was not sure to 
egg in a joke or a pun when we did not quite 
want it. President Lincoln is only a good 
type of his countrymen in this respect. Thus, 
along with the somewhat flourishing inscrip- 
tions which we have been citing from Mr. 
Jarves, we find that the heading of his intro- 
duction is pitched in the following jocular 
key: — ‘‘Seme preliminary talk with the 
reader, of the nature of a personal confession, 
which, if he disapprove, being forewarned, 
he will skip of course.”” We did not skip it, 
and we found an ample sufficiency of good 
sense and rational expression in it; but 
why treat us to the ggle and the 
haw-haw preliminary when the rfor- 
mance does not consist of scenes in the 
circus, but of the measured utterances of 
the lecture-hall ? 

As the title indicates, this volume is the 
second part of a work which its author has 
christened ‘‘ Confessions of an Inquirer,” 
the first part of which, published in 1857, 
‘* referred to the education of the heart, and 
was to have been followed by two others, one 
relating to cesthetic culture, and the other to 
the religious idea.”’ The general aim of the 
present instalment of the work is expressed 
as that of ‘‘ showing the connexion between 
the art idea and divine truth in the great 
design of civilizing and making glad the 
earth.” Of art, abstractly considered, 
this happy definition is supplied at 
starting: ‘‘ Without undertaking here to 
define art precisely, we may generalize 
it as the love of the soul, in the sense that 
science can be considered its law;’ and, 
further on :— 

Poetry, music, and the drama, as well as paint- 
ing and sculpture, must be included in the generic 
term Art, because, in each, truths of beauty and 
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harmony of form, colour, sound, action, or thought, 
are sought to be expressed under combinations the 
most pleasing and incentive alike to our sensuous, 
emotional, and mental faculties ; and we are in 
consequence more or less let out of ourselves into 
general nature or particular humanity, or made to 

netrate deeper into the mysteries of our own 
ory rather through the force of sympathetic 
feeling than of logical analysis. Therefore what- 
ever has the power to thus affect men, and is 
neither directly derived from innate or pure reason 
and science, nor is the manifest language of nature 
itself, but suggests the spirit, power, or presence, 
alike of the seen and unseen, and yet is only their 
artificial expression—that is ART. 

With his comprehensive and theoretic view 
of the subject, and his habit of high-strung 
and sometimes ornate writing, Mr. Jarves 
had a considerable task before him, and ma 
be considered to have rather reined himself 
in than otherwise in not exceeding some 350 
modest-sized pages of print. After the more 
general opening considerations, he proceeds 
to discuss the primary relation of art to 
religion ; its manifestations in Egypt, India, 
and China, and at last Greece, with the con- 
sequent freedom attained by the artist. Then 
the fall of the Grecian religion and art 
together; the rise of Christianity and Chris- 
tian art, with its anti-sesthetic conception of 
body as obstructive to spirit, and the noble 
expressional uses to which it succeeded in 
turning such a conception. ‘‘ The generous 
culture of the Greek produced more pleasing 
effects, because hisscope was normal humanity 
and his aim natural beauty. The Christian 
attempted a more difficult task, and with a 
loftier purpose; he sought to portray the 
triumphs of the spirit over the bod 
He destroyed the harmony which should 
exist between holy feeling and beautiful 
form.” The uncompleted career of the 
Christian art and artist is well pointed 
out as follows :— 

Unfortunately, before he had perfected his 

style, he was seduced from his purer motive into 
a love of the external, and learned to prefer work- 
manship or mere scientific skill and force to idea ; 
so that, without surpassing, according to the in- 
spiration of his faith, the best works of the plastic 
art of Greece as inspired by its religion, he has 
simply hinted the ope excellence of his mo- 
tive. The Greek perfected his work, and restec 
awhile upon the high standard he had created. 
His Christian brother, on the contrary, has never 
fully reached his aim. Within one generation— 
that of Raphael—he passed rapidly from those 
art-motives which, if conscientiously persevered 
in, by the aid of science might have long ago 
carried Christian art to a corresponding degree ot 
perfection with the Grecian, into a stage that 
marked the decline, rather than the advance, of 
his new-found teacher. Mankind was not yet 
ripe for the perfect development of art. It pre- 
ferred for a while longer dead bones to new soul- 
forms. It is evident to every student of human 
progress that Christian art, thus far, has been 
but a series of attempts as fluctuating and as 
disappointing as the expression of Christianity 
itself. 
These considerations are recurred to and 
enlarged at the close of the volume, where 
the three great phases under which the 
author contemplates the art of past and 
present, and its general needs, are thus 
characterized :— 


The expression of thought as art has taken, we 
find, three strongly pronounced and clearly de- 
fined aspects. First, the classical Pagan, or sen- 
suous-mythological. Second, the Roman Catho- 
lic, or ascetic-theological, with its reactionary off- 
shoot of Renaissance, or the sensual-worldly, 
based on aristocratic culture, and the interests and 
tastes of lords temporal as opposed to lords eccle- 
siastical. Third, the Protestant, or democratic- 
progressive, founded upon the elevation of thc 
people into a power of state. Art now loses ir 
intensity of sacred symbolism and princely gran- 
deur, but becomes more largely human in motive 
and humane in character. Escaping alike frow 
priestcraft and statecraft, its growing tendency is 
to express the religion of humanity — praise t 
God alone and good-will to all men, as distin- 
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weaknesses are one-sidedness, extravagance sus- | 


ion, intolerance, haste, jealousy, want of com- 
leteness intellectually, ah of harmony morally. 
counteract the excessive impulses of feeling, 
and the tendency of artistic thought to narrow- 
ness of intellectual vision and an exuberance of 
individualism, it Fegnines a greater cultivation of 
the scientific and ctive faculties. 


_ . 


Architecture is spoken of as ‘‘ the culmina- 
tion of art—to man, what God is to nature ;”’ 
and this subject, along with Protestantism in 
art, forms the main topic of three chapters 
towards the middle of the book, succeeded by 
seven in which the condition of America in 
relation to art, and the American schools of 
painting, sculpture, and architecture, are dis- 
cussed in considerable detail, and with much 
eandid and outspoken criticism of individuals 
dead and living. This section of the book is, no 
doubt, somewhat out of proportion to the rest, 
so far as the general interests of art are con- 
cerned; but the disproportion is right and 
fitting in a book written by an American, 
chiefly for American readers—the more so 
as his estimate of the national art is by 
no means extravagant. The scale may be 
called out of proportion ; the pitch is not so. 
The more lily American chapters are 
followed by one of general speculation and 
review, from which some of our quotations 
have been taken; and with this our author 
concludes. 

The book is, in the main, a theoretic one, 
expository and hortatory ; and our extracts 
have presented it in that aspect. It must 
not be supposed, however, that, even irre- 
rey of the American section, Mr. 

arves never comes to close quarters with 
schools, artists, and works of art.. A good 
deal of such individual criticism varies his 
pages and enlivens them. To say that this 
American author is quite up to the general 
Buropean level of cultivated opinion on such 
topics would be too little: whether in Europe 
or in America, he would belong to the select 
few who haye spent_a deal of time and of 
thought mpen the subject, and whose opinion 
may mostly be accepted, and, when not ac- 
cepted, still acknowledged as qualified. Such 
of our teaders as know Mr. Jarves’s previous 
books, especially ‘‘ Art-Studies” and ‘ Art- 
Hints,” will not need to be informed of this. 
The only extract we can afford from the 
more directly critical portion of Mr. Jarves’s 
labours, and that of a more general character 
than many other ges which might 
have been selected, is the following, on the 
influence of contemporary French upon 
American art :— 

It is the French school that mainly determines 
In some 
respects New York is only an outgrowth of Paris. 
Eyery year witnesses a marked increase of the 
influence of the metropolis of France, in matters 
of art, taste, and fashion, on the metropolitan city 
of America. So powerful, indeed, is its influence 
in Europe, that the hope of the English school 
now lies in the example and teaching of its rival. 
Exhibitions and sales of fine specimens of the 
French school have already vastly benefited us. 
Owing to the concentration of our most promising 
artists at New York, it has grown to be the repre- 
gentative city of America im art, and indeed for 
resent so overshadows all others that we 

be justified in speaking of American paint- 

ing, in its present stage, as the New York school, 
in the same light that the school of Paris repre- 
sents the art of France. This predomi i 
more likely to merease than decrease, owing to 
growing professional facilities and the encourage- 
it derived from a lavish patronage. It is par- 
ticularly fortunate for the American school that it 
must compete at its own door with the French. 
The qualities of French art are those most needed 
here, in a technical point of view, while its mo- 
generally are congenial to our 
tastes and ideas. The Diisseldorf was an acci- 
dental importation. That of Paris is drawn natu- 
rally to us by the growth of our own. Were the 
French school what it was under the Bourbons, 


or the Empire even, conventional, pseudo-classical, 





of the church or aristocracy. It is fast rooting 
itself in the hearts and heads of the people, with 
nature as its teacher. 


We cannot dwell at any length upon 
general or particular differences of opinion 
of our own as against Mr. Jarves. e will 
only indicate two. His statement that, in 
certain phases of archaic Christian art, Jesus 
‘‘ was designedly represented as ignoble and 
yulgar’’ appears to us to be erroneous. The 
error, however, if really such, is shared by 
other writers. That no single probable 
instance could be cited in proof we will not 
venture to propound ; but we are convinced 
that any such instance would be merely excep- 
tional. There are, indeed, many dreadful- 
looking figures of the Saviour—so dreadful 
that the artist has his own want of feeling or 
of skill to blame if the spectator comes to 
the conclusion expressed by Mr. Jarves; but 
we are not any the more inclined to admit 
that conclusion. We believe the simple and 
much more readily presumable fact to be 
that, in the phases of art referred to, Christ 
is designedly represented so that His sufferings 
and humiliation may be chiefly impressed 
upon the spectator, and that, owing, as above 
suggested, to want of feeling or of skill in 
the artist, He is thus wndesignedly brought 
to look ‘‘ignoble and yulgar.” ‘The artist 
intended the piteous; he realized only the 
rr. Our second bone to pick with 

. Jarves is & propos of that great artistic 
nation the Japanese. We do not remember 
that this nation is even so much as mentioned 
in the book; but, in the absence of distinct 
specification, it may fairly be understood as 
lumped up with the Chinese in such phrases 
as “presenting falsehood for truth, per- 

tuating error, and barring progress;” ‘‘a 
alse and immoyable art;” ‘‘ grotesque, 
mystical, and unnatural shapes, and bar- 
barous displays of colour.” Now anybod 
who knows what the Japanese (not to spea 
of the Chinese) really haye done in the way 
of art, and to this day continue doing, knows 
that such phrases are so inadequate an 
expression of truth as to be a positive and 
perverse fallacy. To take a single instance: 
the truly great Japanese artist Oxi, who 
worked some half-century ago, might chal- 
lenge all Europe since the time of Albert 
Durer to produce woodcut designs in land- 
scape, animal-subjects, and figure-sketches, so 
perfect as are his own in many of the highest 
qualities, or so supremely admirable as a 
complete artistic result according to the 
intended standard. As for variety and mul- 
tiplicity of action, composition, grouping, 
movement, accessory, and so on, there are 
many Japanese draughtsmen of quite heroic 
dimensions. A designer combining the best 
qualities of Menzel and of Doré would bear, 
to the standard of European art, something 
of the same relation which such Japanese 
designers bear to the standard of Japanese 
art. Of these facts Mr. Jarves may be 
unaware, and excusably unaware ; but, then, 
he should not lay down the law about the 
fine art of the Celestial Empire and its 
congeners. 

Some of our readers may haye heard that 
Mr. Jarves formed in Europe a collection of 
paintings by the old masters, which he car- 
ried ig Bry to America. His “ Preli- 
minary ”” gives many interesting details 
ener ne a” whose value atten 
on high authority, and about the i 
and unhandsome imputations cast Bony the 
author for having shown himself to be a man 
of taste in the selection of the works, and a 
man of public spirit in the offers which he 
made for disposing of them to his country- 
men. We cannot speak of the gallery from 
personal knowledge; but there are good 
youchers for its genuineness ; and surely the 
most sensitive public might say ‘‘ No, thank 

ou,” to an offer of ‘‘ nearly one hundred and 
kitty old masters, the greater of the 
Florentine school,” without b y hinting 
that the whole transaction is a “ plant. 
However, before his present volume the 
press, A: partes had reese think it 

y ctures wo a 
nent home with the i ig 
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New York, a body which, according to the 
evidence contained in these pages, may well 
be congratulated upon its prospective acqui- 
sition. 

We conclude by quoting two attestations of 
the calibre of Mr. Yerrats writings. When 
our reader knows what Mrs. Browning and 
Mr. Ruskin had to say on the subject, he will 
perhaps do without the guidance of the pe 
sent reviewer. Of the ‘‘ Confessions of an 
Inquirer” Mrs. Browning said, inter alia: 
‘‘ With some drawbacks, my sympathies haye 
gone with you, and glowed as they went, 
There are some really noble and touching 
things, and the whole is suggestive.” Ofthe 
‘* Art-Hints” Mr. Ruskin said: ‘‘ Your book 
seems to me very good and useful in many 
ways: I think you have the true feeling 
for art.” W. M. R. 








ST. HUGH, BISHOP OF LINCOLN. 


Magna Vita 8. Hugonis Episcopi Lincolniensis. 
Edited by the Rev. James F. Dimock from 
MSS. in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and the 
Imperial Library, Paris. (Longman & Co. 
Master of the Rolls Series.) 

Metrical Life of St. Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, 
Edited, from MSS. in the British Museum and 
Bodleian Libraries, by the Rey. J. Dimock. 
(Lincoln: Brooke & Co.) 


HE saintly legends of Christendom are 
again becoming popular literature among 
students. It would astonish our philosophical 
predecessors of the last century not a little 
could they know that what were then re- 
garded as the most worthless drivellings of 
the human race are again read and com- 
mented on by scholars, and even published 
at the national expense among the records of 
the kingdom. to the historians of the 
Georgian era, hagiology had, perhaps, even 
fewer charms than the kindred science of 
magic. It had, from their point of view, but 
one lesson to teach—a lesson already written 
in blood on the annals of every Christian 
land—namely, the depths to which the human 
conscience may sink when it surrenders itself 
to the guidance of a spiritual despotism. The 
records of the action of this spirit of abnega- 
tion on the world would always remain sufli- 
ciently visible; it was not desirable that its 
blighting influence on the individual lives of 
deceivers or deceived should be remembered. 
As well might men, so they argued, record 
the rayings of one who suffers from delirium 
tremens or the broken memories of their own 
evil dreams. Far better that they should 
perish with giants and fairies, witchcraft and 
sorcery, and other rubbish of the old mytho- 
logies. The fire of the Reformation, which 
had burned in England for two centuries, 
had, indeed, cooled down. That blind hatred 
which saw in sculptured stone and saintly 
legend not memorials of thechildlike simplicity 
of the past nor the imaginative record of 
social life, but only the ‘foul garments” in 
which the powers of death and hell had 
arrayed themselyes, had passed away from 
all but the uninstructed or the wilfully igno- 
rant; but men were yet too near the times of 
the Reformation, and saw too clearly the mad- 
dening effects of Tridentine theology in other 
lands, to contemplate calmly the religious 
life of the Middle Ages. It needed another 
hundred years of human progress, and the 
strong political interests of that mighty 
revolution whose earlier stages closed the 
eighteenth century, to fit men for the study 
of a form of life so different from their own. 
It is even now difficult to contemplate with- 
out prejudice the complex mythology which 
slowly encrusted the earlier Christianity. 
As in the primitive church every kindred and 
tongue of the Roman world were represented, 
so to this marvellous theological dream every 
race and form of faith contributed its quota. 
The stern realism of the Northern tribes 
and the more sensual creature - worship 
of Southern Europe were refined, perhaps 
strengthened, by oughts which owed their 
origin or at least their first systematic 
expression to the Alexandrian tonists. 
They were also corrupted, probably more 
in. we shall eyer know, by the dark imagin- 
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ings of the unspiritual and cruel African 
and the vain illugjons of the Ascetics of the 
Nile. Every new tribe, as it embraged the 
faith, brought some new phase of superstition 
to the daily-growing popular mythology, the 
teachings of which were regarded as the most 
important treasures of the human conscious- 
ness. All things that harmonized with the 
religious feelings of the people were alike 
crodinie. Miracles wrought by the power of 
God or his arch-enemy were equally true. 
Every one in those days had seen them or 
was in constant intercourse with those who 
had. Many had been their subject at the 
intercession of some holy man among the 
liying or through the instrumentality of the 
relics of those now in glory. ‘To haye 
doubted these things and set up in opposition 
to them any theory of physical law or order 
of nature, or to haye used any of those other 
terms by which we now indicate the recur- 
rence of phenomena, would have seemed to 
everybody then a blasphemy more frightful 
than that of any of the old heretics. Pro- 
bably nothing short of diabolical possession 
would haye accounted for so great an ex- 
tremity of sin. 

If we can make allowance for biographies 
written by men seeing life through this 
coloured and distorted medinm, we shall not 
find the annals of ancient sainthood duller 
than the pages of modern biography. The 
reader will gather from them an amount of 
historical information, as yet almost entirely 
unused, which will well repay the most 
careful analysis. Those who looked upon 
the supernatural as the key to the natural— 
or, rather, who looked on what we call law 
as the perpetual miracle of the proyidence of 
God—were, from that very circumstance, not 
likely to be wilfully inaccurate chroniclers. 
When treating of the lives of the saints, the 
monastic annalist felt the sacredness of his 
occupation far too keenly to be corrupt. We 
may trust him in his statements when they 
do not relate to the dreamland which sur- 
rounded him. We may even sometimes 
penetrate a little way within the charmed 
circle and behold in the phantasmagoria pre- 
sented to our yiew unconscious allegories of 
man’s struggles with the dark side of his own 
nature, a at others see, under a personal 
veil, a symbol of the conflict between the old 
faith and the new. At times, indeed, the 
creed of Pagan antiquity is itself offered to 
us in a disguise so thin that even modern 
apologists have found it difficult to explain 
away the parallel. Like most other works of 
the Middle Ages, castle or minster, chronicle 
or lay, the lives of the saints are of intricate 
growth, the work of various hands. Their 
study is therefore the more difficult; but, 
from that reason, they preserve to us far more 
of the materials for social history. The 
minute notices concerning medicine, archi- 
tecture, and agriculture, the sports of chil- 
dren and the punishment of criminals, that 
are scattered through the pages of our me- 
dizval biographers will increase our know- 
ledge of the folk-life of the past in a manner 
little thought of by ordinary readers or 
writers of history. At urseent the documents 
are mostly in manuscript, and the few that 
haye been printed come peas us in the most 
uninyiting form, The Master of the Rolls 
has shown a wise discretion in opening his 
series to works of this nature; nor could he 
haye begun better than with the life of H 
of Avalon, the sainted builder of Lin 
Minster—the man who is thought by many 
to haye introduced Pointed architecture into 
Eng: and, and who certainly was among the 
earliest, if not, indeed, the very earliest, of 
its patrons. 

ugh was much more than a mere saint in 
the modern Romish sense. To be canonized in 
the thirteenth century required far other 
ualities than it does in the nineteenth. 
ngh possessed the popular virtues that then 
ed for sainthood in an eminent degree, 
prung of a noble family, with every oppor- 
tunity of indulging his desires, he cast awa 


all things at the foot of the Cross and ente 
the strictest of the Church’s orders at a time 


ness had strained ticism to the utmost. 
The fame of the oi Bl idly sp 

through Europe; it soon reached the ears o 
Henry II. of England—a man who, notwith- 
standing his amours, and his quarrels with 
the clergy, was in dee eymapethy wiih the 
religious movements of his age. He deter- 
mined to show his devotion to the new order 
by founding a monastery at Witham, in 
Selwood Forest. The house was soon built 
and stocked with monks; but fortune was 
not fayourable to the new community. The 
first prior turned out so unequal to his work 
of government that he retired to the Conti- 
nent in despair. His successor had hardly 
reached his new home when he died. Henry 
was very anxious to ensure the success of his 
new Chartreuse. A noble of Maurienne, who 
knew Hugh as a simple monk, advised the 
king to procure him as the abbot. Although 
his removal was strongly resisted by the 
home authorities, the king’s request was at 
last complied with; and Hugh entered on his 
duties in the autumn of 1174. After govern- 
ing the house at Witham for eight years, 
Hugh was promoted to the see of Lincoln, 
The canons of the chapter resisted his ap- 
pointment, and the Saint himself, who loyed 
the solitude of Selwood Forest far better than 
courtly grandeur, threw every obstacle in 
the way of his election; but at length he 
received the command of his superior at the 
Grand Chartreuse to accept the burden, 
This order no Carthusian could disobey. 
With a sad heart he took upon him the uncon- 
genial dignity, and received consecration in 
Westminster Abbey 21 September, 1186, 


In the summer of 4.D. 1200, after being present 
at the ratification of peace between John and the 
king of France, Hugh set out on a visit to the 
Great Chartreuse, the place of all others of per- 
haps his dearest affections. He returned to Eng- 
land in September euPeing much from illness. 
He reached London with difficulty, and at once 
took to his bed. After lingering for nearly two 
months, he died on the evening of the 16th of 
November, soon after sunset. 


His body was solemnly buried in his own 
cathedral, It arrived at Lincoln on the 23rd 
November, the day after William, king of 
Scotland, had sworn fealty to King John on 
the hill outside the gate of Lincoln Castle. 
The body was borne to its last home by the 
hands of the two kings and the nobles of 
each country. Twenty years afterwards he 
was solemnly canonized at Rome; and so 
much did the fame of his sanctity increase 
that, ere the endof the century, it was thought 
expedient to disturb his grave and enclose 
his ashes in a magnificent gold shrine. They 
became an object of pilgrimage only second 
to those of Saint Thomas at Canterbury, At 
the Reformation the gold and the jewels 
were swept into the royal coffers, but the 
memory of the good bishop did not perish. 
Long after Protestantism was the dominant 
religion, church bells were rung in his 
honour on his feast-day. The enthusiasm 
with which Mr, Dimock speaks of the great 
bishop who carried with his own hands stones 
for the glorious building which yet forms 
his monument, and where we hope his ashes 
still rest, will not be thought excessiye by 
those who have carefully studied his stern 
yet loving character, 

So long as his cathedral stands in its grand 
beauty, the name of Bishop Hugh of Lincoln 
cannot altogether be forgotten. ut there are 
other good reasons, I trust it will be ted, for 
allowing him a far higher renown fren he has 
latterly obteined—for giving him no low place 
amongst even the most remarkable and the most 
excellent of English worthies. It is hard mea- 
sure, because he was so great and good a man, as 
to have fermerly received undue honour and 
reverence, that therefore he should so long have 
been debarred the honour and reverence so justly 
due to him. But this has been the result as well, 
in no small degree, of the retiring unworldliness 
of his character—of his shunning, so far as was 

ible, all places and all things which would 
fave ensured Lim 6 neme in the general history 
of our country—of the cleyer tact whereby he 
all such extreme persecution as would 





when the popular revival of religious earnest- | 





have forced his name upon our notice, EP 
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JOHN LAW THE PROJECTOR. 


John Law the Projector. By William Harrison 
Ainsworth. In Three Volumes. (Chapman 


and Hall.) 
the whole history of Euro finance, 
I yaried as that history is, there is no one 
that stands out so maryellously 
prominent as John Law; and Mr. Harrison 


Ainsworth has judged wisely in fixing on 
his story as the groundwork of another 
novel. e onl ng in modern times 
comparable to the Mississippi scheme for 


speculative sordidness, avarice, and national 
delusion is the South Sea bubble; but the 
speculator Blunt, the originator of this 
scheme, was a very ordinary and vulgar pro- 
jector compared with the accomplished Law. 
Though the South Sea Company started with 
a large capital, and competed with the Bank 
of England in buying up annuities to the 
amount of £800,000, and was successful at 
the sum of seyen millions and a half, yet, in 
the history of that scheme, which caused the 
dismissal of a Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the resignation of a Lord Treasurer, the 
suicide of a Postmaster-General, the expul- 
sion of several members of Parliament, and 
the clearing of a thousand on every no 
hundred which Sir Robert Walpole had sub- 
scribed for it, there is nothing half so dra- 
matic, picturesque, or spirit-stirring as the 
history and adventures of the remarkable 
man whose name is the title of the work at 
present before us, Mr. Ainsworth has had 
a very long experience in works of fiction; 
but never has he fallen on a more felicitous 
subject than on that which has recently 
engaged his practised pen. By all the great 
masters in the art of novel-writing—by 
Fielding, by Smollett, by Scott, and others 
not Necessary to name here—actual history 
has been employed in novels, tales, romances, 
and even epics; but it is indispensable to the 
success and yerisimilitude of undertakings 
of this nature that historic truth and pro- 
bability should be always kept in view. This 
course has been conscientiously followed by 
Mr, Ainsworth. An analysis of the present 
work becomesa mere rifaciamentoof Law’s bio- 
graphy, so truth-like isit. We cannot, there- 
re, present a better idea of the scheme and 
scope of the yolumes under review than by 
Siapcing ss heprinaipel evans of Law neaeene 
John Law was born at Edinburgh in 1671. 
His father, like William Ward (the ancestor 
of Karl Dudley and Ward), who lived in the 
reign of Charles I., was a jeweller and banker 
at Edinburgh. He died in 1685, three years 
before our great revolution, when his son 
John was only fourteen years old. Ward 
pase father left his children a handsome 
une, y acquired by his own industry 
and partly dosteee Seem his wife, an heiress 
possessed of 


the estate of Lauriston, and 
related, it is said, to the House of Argyle. 
His son John, the hero of Mr, ns- 
worth’s story, received the advan of 
a careful education. He was remarkable 


borough, he soon lost his provincial accent. 
He ed much and well, though somewhat 
too emphatically; but, by attrition with good 
society, these North-British angularities were 
soon rubbed off. Law had sufficient sense 
and shrewdness to leave ‘‘ that land of meta- 
garret of the 
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first arrival in the British metropolis must 
have been about 1693; and he remained in 
London till 1697. The ingenious and lively 
M. Thiers, who sometimes draws on his 
jmagination for facts, says that John Law 
employed this time in gambling, in philander- 
ing with women, and in studying the secrets 
of commerce and credit ; but me gree Daire, 
the laborious and well-informed author of 
fifteen volumes of the lives of the Economists, 
and who has given among them an in- 
teresting account of the life, labours, and 
financial plans of Law, inclines to think 
that deep play engrossed much more of 
the time of the ‘‘ Projector” than the fair 
sex. There is no doubt, according to 
the ‘“‘ Chronique Scandaleuse,” that Law had 
many amorous intrigues— that he mixed 
much in the gay world—was ‘‘ Hail, fellow, 
well met”’ with all the wild, dissolute, and 
roystering swash-bucklers and gallants of 
his time. It is certain that, between 1691 
and 1695, he killed in duel a Mr. Wilson, 
with whose wife he is said to have had an 
intrigue. In consequence of this affair he 
left England, escaping to Holland. In the 
land of dikes, dams, and debentures he 
mingled pleasure with business. He became 
clerk or assistant to the English resident 
or consul at Amsterdam, and soon acquired 
the commercial information he so much 
desired. Sénovert, who, though originally a 
captain of French engineers, died a major- 

meral in the Russian service, and who 
edited, in 1790, the works of Law, states that 
he not only gambled at this period on all the 
exchanges of Europe, but that he played 
high at all games of chance. Most of his 
bets were ae 3 A ones; for his calculations 
were wonderfully correct. It is believed 
that, with the money made in Holland, he 
lived en grand seigneur at Venice, Genoa, 
Florence, Naples, and Rome. The Bank of 
England having been formed by a speculative 
coun n of Law’s—one William Patter- 
son—about the period ofhis arrivalin London, 
this great and thriving institution seems 
early to have excited his attention. 

About 1700, according to Daire, John Law 
seems to have been imbued with that fixed 
and false idea which was the mainspring of 
his life—a part, as it were, of his blood and 
being. This was his cardinal theory that 
paper-money is the circulating medium par 
excellence, precisely for the reason that it has 
no intrinsic value, The germ of this idea may 
be found in early publications of his called 
“* Money and Trade,” originally published at 
Edinburgh. His countrymen, however, 
refused to adopt his theory in practice, 
and it met with no better success in London. 
This double check in both capitals did not 
damp Law’s enthusiasm. In the interest of 
his peculiar views he now made a complete 
tour of Europe, explaining and vaunting his 

stem. For fifteen years he sought to in- 

octrinate and enlist every influential man in 
the countries through which he travelled in his 
support. Asa regular and systematic gam- 
bler, and as a man often moving in 
society, he was thrown into the company 
of the high - born and wealthy, compris- 
ing courtiers, ministers, and diplomatists. 
ile winning their money he xe ined 
"information from these gentlemen, and esta- 
blished himself in their opinion as a clever 
calculator and financier. Having learned, in 
1708, when Desmarets was finance minister, 
that France was reduced to financial straits, 
Law travelled from Brussels to Paris to pro- 
pose his scheme of paper-money, but did not 
succeed any better than at home. Nor was 
this his only misfortune. He exhibited so 
much luxury in the capital of France, and 
was so profuse in his expenditure, that he 
was forced by the lieutenant of police, 
D nson, to quit the capital. Of the social 
life of Law at this period we have trustworthy 
evidence. M. Thiers, not always to be relied 
on in matters of fact, is, after the memoirs 
of the time, correct when he states that 


at a of a celebrated courtesan, La 
: Duclos, the ‘* Projector,” as Mr. Ainsworth 
ceils him, commenced his game with 100,000 


francs, or £4000 in money. Nor was this 








large capital the only distinguishing trait. 
yy to mark more quickly the pro- 
gress of the game, Law caused counters 
of the value of eighteen louis to be made, 
so that he could more summarily count 
his accustomed gains, for losses were 
the rare exception. It was this uniform 
trick of winning and the playing for the 
highest possible stakes that became so dis- 
tasteful to D’Argenson. The gambling 
successes of Law had also given umbrage 
to the police in other capitals. It was 
about the period of his forced expulsion 
from France that the intimacy of Law 
with the Duke of Orleans commenced. He 
had previously submitted his projects to 
Victor Amadzeus, king of Sardinia, who, to 
use his own royal phrase, was not rich 
enough to ruin himself. Law proceeded 
from Turin to Vienna, where his success as to 
paper-money was not greater than in Italy 
and England. On the death of Louis XIV., 
in 1715, he again visited Paris, taking with 
him, according to Sénovert, a capital of more 
than two milBon of francs. e was well 
received by the regent, to whom he ad- 
dressed two memoirs on the subject of banks. 
The ideas contained in those letters were 
submitted to a Council of Regency, but were 
not Yh of by that body. But Law had 
succeeded in securing the favour of the most 
influential person in the state; and, on the 
2nd of May, 1716, he obtained, eight months 
after his arrival in France, the privilege of 
creating, under the name of a general bank, 
a p wap of bank in shares, one quarter 
of the capital being in silver and three 
quarters in Jillets d’état. Originally this 
was a bank receiving lodgments of ready 
money, discounting commercial paper, issuing 
notes payable in specie; and, as such, the 
establishment was successful. But it soon 
lost this character, became involved in the 
operations of its founder in fund-gambling, 
and, after a few years, the establishment 
suspended its payments. In August 1707 
Law obtained the privilege of establishing, or, 
to use a French term, creating the Louisiana 
Company. It was a joint-stock company, 
under the name of Compagnie d’ Occident, for 
the purposes of commerce and colonization. 
It consisted of 200,000 shares of 500 livres 
each,exclusively payablein billets d’ état, which 
securities had fallen to 72, and soon after this 
arrangement rose to par. In1718 Law became, 
if not in name, at least in fact, the principal 
director of the finances of France. He at 
once ordered a new coinage—a step very 
prejudicial to the holders of specie. On the 
4th September, 1718, he became chief farmer 
of the French tobacco monopoly. On the 
4th December in the same year his bank was 
declared a royal bank; the issue of notes, 
whether as to number or amount, depended 
on the decision of council, and payments 
might be made either in éeus or in livres 
tournois—that is to say, in money that had 
no fixed value. From this period the ‘ Pro- 
jector”’ seems to have thought that every- 
thing was in his favour, and that, having 
obtained all the privileges of the company of 
Senegal, and of the French, China, and 

India companies, hecould raise the valueof his 
shares ad libitum. Very soon the actions rose 
tenfold ; and, in May 1719, a frightful system 
of gambling commenced in the Rue Quincam- 
poix. By the end of November shares were 
worth 36 and 40 per cent. beyond the nominal 
capital. The ‘‘ Projector” was now, to use 
Mr. Ainsworth’s epithet, the idol of the day, 
and there was a question of raising him a 
statue in 1719. In the commencement of 
1720 the delusion still continued, and Law 
wasnamed, in the place of D’Argenson, Comp- 
troller-General of Finance. eviously to 
this appointment taking place, he became a 
naturalized Frenchman and a convert to 
the Church of Rome. Mr. Harrison Ains- 
worth graphically details the progress of 
this conversion, and shows how energetic- 
ally but vainly Lady Catherine Law opposed 
herself to it. Law was ambitious to be 
minister, and was even content to be indoc- 
trinated into Romanism by such a reprobate 
and hypocrite as the AbbédeTencin. From 
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ambitious and sordid motives he yielded and 
became a Papist when his wife held fast to 
her faith. But, from the moment of his apos- 
tacy, his fortunes began to wane. Heslided 
jesuitically into Romanism, rather than 
ldly adopted it, as if he were ashamed of 
the deed he had done. The progress of his 
ersion is delicately and dexterously de- 
tailed by Mr. Ainsworth. He holds by the 
memoirs of the time, rich and copious in 
details; and these details he renders more 
dramatic by a judicious and artistic handling, 
A desperate reaction followed this extra- 
ordinary success, and the star of Law became 
eclipsed. He was deprived of the comptrol- 
lership of the finances, and was from that 
moment obliged to work at the demolition of 
the edifice which he had so elaborately built 
up. The indignation of the public and the 
attacks of the parliament obliged him first 
to quit Paris and subsequently France, 
He retired first to Brussels, and subse- 
quently to this country. He was presented 
to George I. in 1721, and soon after was 
named minister of France in Bavaria, where 
he remained till the death of the regent, 
when he lost the pension of 20,000 livres 
which this prince allowed him. The India 
Company as well as the French Government 
disputed his accounts; and at length there 
remained to him only 800 louis and the 
regent diamond, which he was accustomed to 
pledge when he wanted money. Montesquieu 
visited him in his retreat at Venice, and 
observes—‘‘ CO’ était leméme homme, toujours 
lésprit occupé de projets, toujours la téte 
remplie de calculs.” The daughter of Law 
married Lord Wallingford. His son died 
oung and unmarried. His brother, who 
had settled in France, founded the family of 
Lauriston. His descendant became a peer 
of France under the Bourbons. The vast 
operations of Law are known among French 
economists by the word ‘‘Systéme.” The 
great error of the ‘‘ Projector” was that he 
confounded price with value. He thought 
a rise in the price of his shares aug- 
mented the capital and increased the 
wealth of the nation. He considered the 
multiplication of paper-money created a 
value which only belongs to labour. The 
success of the system was, however, won- 
derful; but it did not last long. The im- 
mense fortunes made by the first speculators 
in the shares induced crowds to rush into the 
market. Those who had not ready money 
sold houses and lands to become actionnaires. 
Maitres d’hétels, valets, frotteurs, cooks, and 
chimney-sweeps, who speculated at first in 
the system, became millionaires; and Mr. 
Ainsworth introduces into his volumes two 
of Law’s Irish chairmen, who came over to 
Paris and did a pretty successful busi- 
ness in rigging the market. Law’s own 
coachman made a considerable fortune. 
In August 1719 the shares were at 500 
r cent. premium. On Law’s illness they 
ell to 445, and when he was convalescent 
mounted to 610. The price of all com- 
modities while the delusion lasted rose 
exorbitantly, and land sold at fifty years’ 
purchase. Mr. Ainsworth, in following the 
career of Law, gives us a description of club- 
gambling and Tahicnnble life at the death 
of William III. and the commencement of 
the rei of Anne, and introduces us 
to of Marlborough and Godolphin. 
We are subsequently taken to Paris and 
introduced to the regent, the infamous 
Dubois, Noailles Villeroi, the cynical St. 
Simon, and D’Argenson, the schoolfellow of 
Voltaire. We are next treated to a history 
of the bank and the Compagnie d’Occident, 
and to lively descriptions of the scenes in the 
Rue Quincampoix. Mr. Ainsworth most 
accurately and dramatically, and with 4 
piquant sauce, serves up to us, tout chaud, 
the memoirs, history, and chronique scan- 
daleuse of that extraordinary and stirring 
time, and ends with the downfall of the 
system of John Law the ‘‘ Projector.” The 
volumes will be read with interest. When 
Mr. Ainsworth has leisure to write another 
book, we would suggest to him the South Sea 
scheme. K. 
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HUGUES CAPET. 


Hugues Capet, Chanson-de-Geste. Publice pour 
la premiére fois d’aprés le manuscrit unique de 
Paris, par M. le M**- dela Grange. (Paris: 
Librairie A. Franck.) 


ene thirty years ago, under the direction 
of M. Guizot, the French Government 
set the example of printing the records of 
national history on a larger scale and in a 
more intelligent manner than had previously 
been attempted in any country. As it 
roceeded this plan became developed still 
arther ; andthe general commission branched 
into subordinate committees, one of which 
had for its object the monumental remains 
of France, another its language and mediz- 
val literature. The latter published two or 
three volumes, and projec more extensive 
undertakings, one of which was the publica- 
tion of the entire body of the earlier poetry 
of France. We have no exact knowledge of 
the progress which had been made towards 
this important publication, but we believe 
that it had been resolved to commence with 
a complete edition of what are termed the 
Chansons-de-Geste, when the revolution of 
1848 came to paralyze the energies of the 
Comité historique, which, since that time, has 
existed only nominally. 

It may be well to explain that the 
Chansons-de-Geste constitute the veritable 
national literature of ancient France. They 
are so called because they were sung or 
chanted by the minstrel in the halls of the 
great feudal barons, and recounted the gestes 
or adventures, of the feudal mythic heroes, 
whose names belonged, a few to the Mero- 
vingian, but chiefly to the Carlovingian 
period. It was, in fact, the literature of 
feudalism; and nobody, without a consider- 
able acquaintance with these Chansons-de- 
Geste, can understand and appreciate the 
real spirit and condition of feudalism itself. 
Its vast extent may be imagined from the 
fact that the portion of it which has escaped 
from the wreck of time still numbers about 
sixty romances, forming together some hun- | 
dred thousand lines of verse. 


| the second, containing the much longer poem 
of Doon de Maience, ap in the year 
following. At first the publication went on 
with tolerable regularity, and the seventh 
volume appeared early in 1862, since which 
there has been an intermission, the cause of 
which is unknown to us. Such is the rather 
curious history of this literary undertaking. 
The publication has just been resumed by the 
appearance of volume viii., containing the 
chanson of Hugues Capet. We may add 
that the whole series is to be completed in 
forty volumes, 

We are not sure that the chanson of 
Hugues Capet is the best which could have 
been selected for recommencing active opera- 
tions; for it cannot be concealed that it is, 
in truth, no Chanson-de-Geste at all, but a 
mere imitation. In the first place, the Chan- 
sons-de-Geste were composed in their present 
form in the twelfth and earlier part of the 
thirteenth centuries, whereas this poem of 
Hugues Capet is probably not earlier, in our 
opinion—for we think that its editor is rather 
too indulgent to it in this respect—than 
the latter part of the fourteenth. In the 
second place, Hugues Capet, as we all know, 
was not one of the heroes of the period cele- 
brated by the Chansons-de- Geste—that of the 
Carlovingian emperors. It differs entirely 
from them in style and spirit. But, at the 
same time, it has an interesting history of 


Marquis de la Grange, the president of the 
committee of directors, has here published as 
a Chanson-de-Geste turns out, as he himself 
shows, to be nothing more than a political 


m. 
P'the origin of Hugues Capet, like that of 
some other of the. founders of medieval 
dynasties, is involved in great obscurity. 

e mf to have been a man of at least 
noble blood, and for more than two centuries 
after his death no doubt, as far as we know, 
appears to have been cast upon his nobility. 

et, at the close of the thirteenth century, 
there existed a story which made the founder 
of the royal race of France the son of a 
butcher at Paris; though when and how this 
story arose we have no evidence even suffi- 





The publication of this mass of important 
literature cannot be regarded as other than a 
atriotic design, yet it appeared to have been 
faid aside and almost forgotten, when an in- 
telligent publisher of Paris, M. Jannet, 
backed by the rich and well-known biblio- 
her M. Ternaux, commenced a series of 
well-edited editions of the old French litera- 
ture under the title of the ‘‘ Bibliothéque 
Elzévirienne”’ because it was printed in much 
the same form and with the proverbial cor- 
rectness of text of the celebrated publications 
of the Elzevirs. The publication of at least 
some of the Chansons-de-Geste came within 
the scope of M. Jannet’s plan; and a sort 
of compromise was made.by which the 
Minister of Public Instruction threw off a 
great part of his responsibility. M. Jannet 
undertook the publication of the whole of 
the Chansons-de-Geste, the minister only 
contributing out of the public money a cer- 
tain sum per volume towards the expenses— 
we believe the ministerial contribution 
amounted to about one-half the whole ex- 
pense. On the other hand, it was stipulated 
that the choice of editor and the direction of 
the literary part of the undertaking should 
be submitted to a small committee of gentle- 
men appointed by the minister. Such was 
the existing arrangement when, the execution 
of it having but just commenced, M. Jannet 
withdrew from business, and the stock of the 
‘* Bibliothéque Elzévirienne”’ into the 
hands of another publisher, who announced 
no immediate design of continuing it. An- 
other publisher, however, stepped forward to 
rescue the Chansons-de-Geste. This was the 
 aiagary of the well-known publishing 
ouse of A. Franck, in the Rue de Richelieu, 
who embraced the undertaking on the same 
terms which had been upon with M. 


— 


agreed 
Jannet. The latter had completed the first 
Volume of the series, containing the three 
nee cag se rompapens, of Gui de 
: gne, Otinel, an oovant, in 1858, 
just before he di 


cient for building a conjecture. It is first 
alluded to by the great poet of Italy, Dante, 
who hated the French princes, and who, in 
the ‘‘ Purgatorio,” canto xx., makes Hugues 
Capet, in Purgatory, say :— 
“ Chiamato fui di 14 Ugo Ciapetta : 

Di me gon nati i Filippi e i Luigi 

Per cui sovollciiontd 6 Francia retta. 

Figliuol fui d’un beccajo di Parigi.” 
A later authority than Dante, the ‘‘ Chronicle 
of St. Bertin,” which was composed after the 
middle of the fourteenth century, referring 
to the same scandal, tells us that ‘‘ some low 
and simple people believe that Hugues Vapet 
was a plebeian, who had usurped the king- 
dom; which is not so; for he was a knight 
of ee and ancient nobility, Count of Paris 
and Anjou,” &c. It seems evident from this 
—a circumstance not pointed out by the 
Marquis de la Grange—that the story of the 
eee origin of Hugues Capet—in fact of 

is being the son of a butcher—was current 

only among the lower orders of society, and 
among the bourgeoisie, and that it was thence 
that Dante had taken it to put it in the 
mouth of the spirit of Hugues Capet himself. 
Now, during the Middle Ages, the profession 
of butcher aig to have been one of the 
highest—perhaps the highest—of the trade 
incorporations of the Parisian commune, and 
usually took the lead in all the great political 
movements. At the beginning of the nth. 
century the butchers were all powerful in 
Paris. It was evidently this popular feeling 
—hostility to the arbitrary ha oppressive 
feudal nobility, and a wish to claim the king 
as one with the people, which became regnant 
under Etienne Marcel and brutal under 
Caboche-—that gave rise to this metrical his- 
tory of a Capet. It was flattering the 
pred tee of the populace to the highest degree 
to tell them that the kings who ruled over 
them were descended from a family of 
butchers, and that the first of them had 


its own; for,in reality, the poem which the | 


great feudal chieftains, while his chief sup- 
porters in securing the object of his ambi- 
tion were his own ten bastards. And all this 
is told under the form of oneof those Chan- 
sons-de-Geste the spirit of which was to 
deify feudalism and debase royalty; and yet, 
even in this story, there is an attempt to 
unite in sentiment the bourgeoisie with the 
inferior aristocracy. 

Hugues Capet, acccording to the poem, was 
not the son of a butcher, but, by his mother, 
the grandson and the nephew of butchers. 
This mother, the daughter of one of the 
richest of the craft in Paris, had excited the 
love of a gallant knight named Richier, lord 
of Beaugeney, who married her, and had an 
only son, Hugues, who, left an orphan when 
young, squandered away his paternal estates 
at tournaments and in other extravagances. 
Hugues is a sad fellow among fair dames and 

oung damsels, none of whom can withstand 
his seductions; and he becomes in conse- 
quence an object of persecution to fathers 
and brothers especially, and has many narrow 
escapes from their vengeance. Thus, as he 
makes one province too hot for him, he 
removes to another, flying in his greatest 
necessities to his uncle in Paris, the rich 
butcher Simon. At this time King Louis, 
whom the writer of the poem mistakes for 
Louis le Débonnaire, is dead—poisoned, it 
was supposed, by Savari, Count of Cham- 
pagne, who aspires.to the throne, and insists 
upon marrying the Princess Marie, the only 
child of the lateking. Hugues Capet throws 
himself into the political commotion, and, 
supported by the bourgeoisie of Paris and by 
ten illegitimate sons by different mothers, 
the fruits of his numerous amours, succeeds, 
after many adventures, in rescuing the 

rincess from the designs of the nobles. 

eanwhile both the princess and the queen- 
mother fall in love with the young hero; but 
the latter finally yields him to her daughter, 
whom he marries, and obtains the crown. 
The nephew and grandson of butchers who 
_has crushed the feudal nobility is joyfully 
accepted by the good burghers of Paris as 
king of France. 

Such is the outline of this curious romance; 
| for it can only be taken as a fiction. 
Wild young gentlemen running about seduc- 
'ing maidens, the burgher displaying his 
superiority over the noble, and such cha- 
racters and principles as these, belong to the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries and not 
to the Carlovingian romances. The poem of 
Hugues Capet can only be considered as a 
parody or caricature upon the Chansons-de- 
Geste. Atthe same time it is an interesting 
literary monument and worthy of publication. 
The Marquis de la Grange has edited the 
text with great care from the only manuscript 
known to exist, which was written at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, about the 
time of the insurrection of the Cabochians 
in Paris. A long introduction and an abstract, 
so full that it almost becomes a translation, 
precede the poem and render it more useful 
to the general reader, who would find some 
difficulty in understanding the obsolete lan- 
guage of the original. ; 











TWO NOVELS. 


Hester Kirton. By the Author of “A Bad 
att “ Chesterford,” &c., &. Three 
Volumes. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 

Wondrous Strange. A Novel. By the Author 
of “ Mabel,” “Sunshine and Shadow,” “ Mar- 
garet Hamilton,” “ Right and Left,” &. Three 
Volumes. (Newby.) 

HE authors of the two novels which head 
our article are in that unsatisfactory and 
tantalizing state of literary development 
which forbids the critic to regard them, on 
the one hand, as tyros, or, on the other, as 
full-fledged authors. There is so much to 
command respect that he dare not dismiss 
them with any stereotyped and meaningless 

“Very good, indeed,” and yet the crudeness 

and incompleteness of their work forbid his 

conferring on them the praise which is due 
to matured and sustained excellence. With 

a smaller canyas there would have been 








he disposed of his business, and 
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more harmony and finish; but both ladies 
have aspired to cover more space than they 
were equal to, and the result, as we have 
said, is unsatisfactory. 

Hester Kirton, the heroine of the first 
story, is the daughter of a rich old farmer 
whose integrity of character fails to redeem 
the miserly propensities for which, through- 
out the country, he is so notorious. With 
the assistance of Biz, an old serving-woman 
of considerable eccentricity, but possessing 
the confidence both of the father and of the 
daughter, Hester does all the indoor work, 
and not a little of the drudgery of the out- 
offices and fields. Frederic Hallam, the 
hero, isa young government clerk, of gentle- 
manly appearance and of tolerably amiable 
character, whose sporting propensities have 
brought his fortunes to rather a low ebb; 


and, by way of replenishing his exhausted 
coffers, he determines to marry for money. 
An op ity soon offers; for Mr. Gold- 


smith, a money-lending attorney, to whom 
he is largely indebted, is the friend and 
trusted agent of Mr. Kirton, and he arranges 
a business commission for the young clerk b 
which he is enabled to visit the farm, wi 
the view of ultimately marrying Hester. 
When he first saw her, ‘‘ she was apparently 
about sixteen years old, and her tall, un- 
developed figure gave promise of much sym- 
m ; her features were small and regular, 
and her clear hazel eyes full of expression ; 
but what most surprised the critical Lon- 
doner accustomed to polished society was 
her self-possession.’”’ Her pretty face, how- 
ever, could not prevent Hallam from seeing 
that ‘‘ her hands, although small, were coarse 
and red, evidently from exposure. He 
noticed her gown, too—an ill-made, washed- 
out pink gingham, which she had grown too 
tall for, the waist being much too short ; and 
some tucks had been let out in the skirt, as 
was apparent by the fresher colour midway 
down. Her voice was low and soft, but her 
manner in speaking was so singularly harsh 
and abrupt that Mr. Hallam was glad when 
she ceased.” ‘To our hero’s conversational 
attempts she replied but in monosyllables, 
and these were uttered with the accent of a 
peasant. 

Such is the girl whom Hallam marries, 
as she thinks for love, and whose fortune, by 
the sudden death of her father, enables our 
hero to resume his place in fashionable life. 
Before, however, settling down in London he 
takes her to the Continent and provides her 
with masters; and, by the time she is pre- 
sented to his family and friends, few can 
discover boneath the repose and dignity of 
the well-bred lady anything of the angularity 
or harshness of the untutored peasant-girl. 
The most finished passages of the book, 
indeed, are occupied in describing this 
change; and we note curiously how Hester 
adapts herself to her altered circumstances, 
grieves with her when she makes any little 
slip, and are proud to see her at last reigning 
a perfect queen of all the conventional elegan- 
cies of fashionable life. Nor have the more 
solid qualities been neglected. Her mental 
development has gone on rapidly; and, by the 
time we arrive at the turning-point of the 
story, Hester is not only an elegant lady, 
but an intellectual and accomplished woman. 
The growth of the affections, however, is 
re ree : and the knowledge that 
her husband had married her for her money 
freezes up the warm fountains of her young 
heart, and we know that she is not herself 
again till death has come to unseal them. 

The history of all this is admirably told, 
and the portraiture of Hester and her 
immediate surroundings is all that we could 
desire. Of course there are many other 
assays 4 moving about the stage, and 
some of them standing prominently enough 
at the foot-lights. Among these are cousin 
Lucy and her mother, and old Biz at Kirton’s 
farm. Kirton is well in front, but 
the rest move about uninterestingly, for the 
: ° 
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can see and understand that 











racters we have enumerated which makes us 
take all the rest on trust. Life at the farm 
our author can depict with Dutch fidelity, and 
some of her interiors are as natural and as 
spirited as a picture by De Hooghe. 

The writer of ‘‘ Wondrous Strange,” on the 
contrary, works in the French manner, and, 
discarding all that is objectionable in the 
school, she uses a brush whose firm touch and 
graceful sweep, were the subjects on which 
she exercises it historical, would be likened 
to Delaroche. Though far behind the great 
master in constructive power, our author 
possesses all his purity, and we are enabled 
to look upon scenes of bloodshed only with 
horror and upon vice only with lamentation. 
Seldom, indeed, has an authoress walked 
with so familiar a step among the rocks and 
pitfalls and miserable sloughs of the sensa- 
tional region and come out with garments 
so unsullied. The confidence in the author 
which we gather from this fact is considerable, 
and we would argue therefrom high ho 
for the future. To let the reader breathe for 
a time a tainted atmosphere and withdraw 
him still pure and healthy, to allow him to 
dabble in blood and yet leave off with clean 
hands, are feats which only masters try. 

Lady Letitia Strahan is the evil genius of 
the story, and early in the first volume she 

erpetrates the horrible murder upon which 

angs the whole interest of the tale. Cuth- 
bert Erle, the master of Leighton Hall, 
where the terrible deed is done, might any 
day have been prime minister. 

Married at one-and-twenty to a young, talented, 
and beautiful woman, his star had gone on rising, 
and was now in its ascendant. His progress from 
early manhood until now had been one long list 
of successes—and who is so universally held in 
honour as a successful man? Relatives had died 
and perplexing law-suits had been finished only, 
as it seemed, to make himrich. Other men were 
weak that he might show his strength, or felt that 
he might step into their places, not cunningly, but 
as good men step forward to accept the honour 
which is “thrust upon them.” Prosperity had 
tried him with an unvaried career of gradual and 
increasing triumph; and now he stood on the very 
pinnacle of his fame—a good man, under whose 
shadow the poor and the weary and the afflicted 
gladly found a shelter... .. 

What man is so great as never to feel weak, so 
strong in himself as never at any time to lean upon 
another? If there be such a man, it certainly was 
not Cuthbert Erle. But, though he presented 
the pregnable side of his character to his wife, 
he had the happiness to find in her a fortress of 
defence too faithful to betray his weakness to 
the world. 

It may seem strange to speak of the passion 
which lay entrenched in the statésman’s heart—a 
man already approaching middle age, with two 
fair daughters rapidly developing into womanhood 
—but no milder word would seem to convey an 
idea of the attachment he preserved for the dear 
lady who had been his wife for nineteen years. 
That she possessed something which left beauty 
far behind was evident; for, not only was she 
ardently admired by friends and dependants, but, 
as we have said, she held a place in her husband’s 
heart which no ordinary term of friendship or 
affection willexpress. To have died for her seemed 
to himaneasy thing. He did more. In every act 
of his life he identified her with himself; he lived for 
her ; he cherished her with a great love, which 
seemed to find a constant increase, but no abate- 
ment. Was not this pregnable side which his 
wife guarded with such vigilance, seeming anxious 
rather to hide than display this love, which, if set 
upon some less worthy object, some silent witness 
within, perhaps, told her might have led to sorrow 
and to shame ? 

He was second in her heart, not first. She had 
given her affection where it could never be wn- 
satisfied, where no change could rob her of her 
reward ; therefore she preserved, even amidst her 
deep affection for her husband, a dignity of heart 
which to the strong man was inexpressibly win- 
ning, so that he who led so many, he who was to 
so many such a staff of strength, feared not to 
lean upon her, to humble himself to her, and, as 
it were, at second hand, to worship where she 
worshipped. He ain pore in an eminent 

e and nervous stre for 
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| destroy a charm. 


—— 


The happiness of the man was, moreover, 
rounded and completed by the possession of 
a friend; and, although Mr. Lincoln lived at 
Leighton Hall in the avowed capacity of 
secretary, he was in every way treated as an 
equal, and as a beloved member of the family 
circle. Such was the family into which Lady 
Letitia brought woe and desolation, and it is 
to describing how they all fared under the 
terrible circumstances that the remaining 
two yolumes are devoted. Mr. Lincoln and 
the younger daughter Beatrice are not only 
the good fairies of the piece, but, in a great 
measure, the hero and heroine; and, although 
the reader can easily guess who is the per- 
petrator of the murder, he does not for some 
time see with what fatal certainty she is 
creeping on her prey; and, when at last he 
sees her clutch it with an easy bound, he 
speculates on the accidents, the weaknesses, 
and the crimes to which poor human nature is 
so prone, and exclaims ‘‘ Wondrous strange !” 

There are, of course, many characters in 
the book to which we have not even alluded; 
and of incident, stirring, and yet natural, we 
have plenty. Theauthorcomesto her task with 
a large knowledge of the phase of life which 
she describes, and with a fine artistic feeling 
for portraiture. Considering the vehicle with 
which she works, we can scarcely call her 

rformance other than successful, for few 
have dealt with elements so sensational and yet 
left on the reader an impression s0 healthy. 
Her faults, as we have already implied, are 
the faults of an ambitious artist—and, for 
the future, nothing is so hopeful. 





DAY-DREAMS OF A SCHOOL- 
MASTER. 


Day-Dreams of «a Schoolmaster. By D'Arcy 
W. Thompson. (Edinburgh : Edmonston and 
Douglas.) 

IVHIS is a book that will provoke a good 

deal of adverse criticism. No one is 

more thoroughly aware of this than the 
author. It is the fate that awaits all out- 
spoken attacks against usages which, how- 
ever absurd, happen to have the recom- 
mendation of being long established. Mr. 
Thompson, though doubtless aware that he 
must ruffle the feathers of many old college 
friends, and perhaps the majority of the older 
school of teachers on both sides of the 
Tweed, has not been prevented from giving 
expression, in a manly, unshrinking way, to 
convictions that have been growing upon him 
for years. These convictions are the fruits of 
experience in the mind of a man who has 
not been content to slide on in the traditional 
rut. To a long and not uniformly sweet 
schoolboy experience, coupled with genuine 
sympathy with boyish natures and an en- 
thasestio love of his profession, the produc- 
tion of the book is due. With less enthu- 
siasm and tenderness the author would 
probably have consented to wield his tawse and 
turn the ‘‘gerundstone” in time-honoured 
style, and would never havo thought of the 
ameliorations suggested in his book. _ 

We are much mistaken if the condemna- 
tion of the systems commonly in use and the 
peneret outline of that suggested by Mr. 

ompson do not heartily commend them- 
selves to all teachers who have zeal for their 
profession and have not become wedded to 
traditional humdrum. 

In addition to the substantial and practical 
merits referred to, the book has everything to 
recommend it to the general reader. It 
consists of upwards of a score of short 
essays, written in a style of genial humour, 
sharp, but never ill - natured satire, ripe 
scholarship, and occasionally of unaffected 
pathos, which make it one of the most read- 
able books that have fallen in our way for @ 
long time. It is readable from the very best 
point of yiew—viz., importance of subject 





fand ability of handling. It contains much 


that ought to be read by everybody, and is 
| written in @ style that eve will read 
be pleasure. In spite of its humour ba 
playfulness, it breathes such @ spirit 

| earnest conviction and strong ‘conan a 

} that wo feel as if we were taking exercisé - 
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bracing and b> te but withal exceedingly 
pleasant, or discussing a thoroughly sub- 


' gtantial dish so deliciously cooked that we 
are tempted every now and then, not indeed 
to forget the goodness of the meat, but to 
remark the superadded excellence of the 
cookery. 

The first three or four essays are occupied 
with St. Edward’s grammar-school — for 
which we may, without much danger of 
misrepresentation, write Christ’s Hospital, 
London—in which we have a light but 
graphic sketch of that institution and its 
‘elementary intelligibility.” 

It was all unintelligible—all obscure ; but some 
spots were wrapt up in more than ordinary 
Teli Our chronic bewilderment was varied 
front time to time by shooting pains, brought on 
by some passage or expression unusually indi- 
gestible. We read of creatures, happily few in 
number, that went about in the ZLpicene Gender. 
Were they fish, flesh, or fowl? Would the breed 
be ever extinct? Under certain desperate cir- 
eumstances, a participle and a noun together were 
bound hand and foot and put into the Adlative 
Absolute. What had they wa to be treated in a 
manner thus peremptory, unreasonable, crotchety ? 
Did they ever get out after being put in? 


After discussing, what must surely have 
occurred to most teachers, the absurdity of 
teaching one language through the medium 
of a grammar written in another, both 
being equally unknown, on the principle 
that the greater the difficulty the stronger is 
the retention, he pushes the theory to its 
logical issues, and, on the ground that 
morality is higher than grammar, asks, in 
half-serious banter— 

Why not communicate the Ten Command- 
ments through the medium of Chinese? Or, if 
that method be found insufliciently irksome and 
tedious, why not improve upon the method by 
rendering it physically painful? Might we not 
inculcate each portion of the Decalogue with the 
aid of a pin, and imprint it on the memory of 
childhood by associating it with pricks upon some 
sensitive portion of the frame? In this simple 
manner we might literally fasten a whole system 
of ethics and grammar upon the bodies as well as 
the brains of our “ little ones.” 


The worse than uselessness of making 
every boy go through the same dead grind 
of Latin and Greek versification is becoming 
every year more generally admitted. Mr. 
Thompson is fortunately one of those who 
can afford to speak strongly on this point 
without the slightest danger of having ‘‘ sour 
grapes” thrown at him. No man knows 
more thoroughly than he the nicety of taste 
and appreciation which grows out of the 
imitation of the best Latin and Greek models, 
and few men in Britain are more accom- 

lished masters of the art. Of this his 

niversity career and the ‘‘ Prolusiones 
Homericse”’ in the present volume are ample 
evidence. This, however, does not prevent 
him from having observed, both as a school- 
boy and schoolmaster, the useless and worse 
—the deadening effect of insisting on drawin 
water from a dry place. He has seen muc 
valuable time wasted, much mental growth 
dwarfed, and many a promising plant made 
barren by being transplanted into an un- 
genial soil and kept there after it was found 
unsuitable. 


He may achieve certain results, I acknowledge. 
A pupil, after years of profitless toil, may acquire 
the mechanical power of wedging together geo- 
metric blocks of deal into the form of a hexameter. 
But the time and trouble wasted on the acqui- 
sition of this mechanical dexterity might have 
carried him over a broad field of reading in the 
classics or a wide range of scientific study, or 
through the leading authors of some modern lite- 
rature. Alas! my English brethren of the scho- 
lastic cloth, how long shall we turn rapidly our 
, me in the vain endeavour to grind saw- 

ust into flour ? 


Mr. Thompson means these remarks to appl 
sy Ao those who are naturally prosaic. We 
all ow that there are such to be found. 
In Christ's Hospital a choico was given 
| Latin and English yerse. He gives 
us a few ludicrous examples, and adds— 

Caw, caw, was all these honest rooks could say ; 

you might have whistled till you were black 
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in the face before you would have removed the 
black out of their rook faces or the caw out of 
their husky throats. In the Hellenic class we 
advanced to ambitious efforts, epic and lyrical. 
We all sang; some bass, some tenor, some Heaven 
only knows how. One or two of us were very 
prolific. I plead guilty to having been the juvenile 
parent of some two thousand Hexameters and 
of innumerable Alcaics. I shall plead extenuat- 
ing circumstances when I am brought before 
Rhadamanthus. Many of my brother Hel- 
lenists have nothing to fear from that stern 
judge. They suffered enough for their mis- 
doings in the actual doing. They were de- 
livered of their poetry with throes that cannot 
be uttered. 


It may be urged that Mr. Thompson’s own 
ripe scholarship is due to the turning of the 
immemorial and despised gerundstone, and 
that therefore he should have treated it 
more respectfully. He, however, anticipates 
such criticism by admitting that some of the 
crew of Ulysses reached Ithaca. ‘‘ But 
where are their old comrades? Poor fellows ! 
they are all drowned. They are lying at the 
bottom of that /®gean which in life was the 
scene of all their suffering and the reservoir 
of all their geography.” 

With the majority of the class ‘‘ there had 
been no lack of sowing, but there had been 
no reaping, no gatheringinto barns; although, 
Heaven knows! the ground had been well 
harrowed and the seed had been watered 
plentifully and with tears.” 

Mr. Thompson contends for the teaching 
of English, Latin, Greek, French, and Ger- 
man on a broad catholic system on the appa- 
rently unassailable ground that ‘‘a good 
scholar in Latin and Greek will be a good 
scholar in French and German if he choose.” 
It is undeniable that there is much more 
affinity between modern and what are called 
the dead languages than between the latter 
and some of the branches—such as modern 
history—with which, in many good schools, 
they are associated. The affinity will be 
greater if we think with our author, as many 
do, that Latin and Greek still live in Italy 
and Greece. Whether this be admitted or 
no, it will not be denied that, viewed even as 
dead, with their grammar and syntax immu- 
tably stereotyped, there are in them and the 
better known modern tongues so many 
parallel lines of general grammar that it is 
matter for wonder that the catholic system 
here suggested has not been generally adopted 
long ere now. Such a system would consign 
to an unpitied grave all the tedious, over- 
burdened grammars of which all schoolboys 
have such a genuine horror, with their arbi- 
trary and apparently unmeaning rules, their 
endless strings of exceptions, ‘‘ not one ex- 
ceptionable word having escaped the diabolic 
ken of the compiler’’—grammars that have 
stifled. ten intellectual efforts for one they 
have encouraged. By the association of the 
ancient with modern languages as cognate 
studies, the pupil would begin to regard the 
former as forms of speech, instead of perhaps 
entertaining a ‘‘hazy idea that Latin was 
employed by a Roman tradesman for com- 
posing an Hlegiac valentine or an advertise- 
ment in Alcaics.” 

The burden of the book, however, is not 
simply destructive or vaguely suggestive. In 
the course of four essays the author explains, 
as fully as can be done on paper, the method he 
pursues in his own class. Our space forbids 
us to enter fully into this. We may say, 
however, that the thread which runs through 
the whole is interest and common-sense—that 
it is an attempt to climb Ben Lomond by a 
gentle ascent, with occasional rests to view 





the surrounding landscape, instead of breast- 
ing it by a precipitous route, which only the 
strong can successfully attempt, and from | 
which the weak get nothing but enervating | 
and unrequited toil. It must not be wipponed | 
that Mr. Thompson fancies he has discovered 
a royal road to learning, and that high 
scholarship is attainable without great labour. 
He knows there must be toil ; but he believes, 
and we agree with him, that an oe po 
interest can, from the first, be created whi 

will lighten the toil, and, though it should 





not e the learner unconscious of exertion, 
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will not leave him benumbed and dispirited. 

Many a child would have found Lata ome 

and interesting ‘“‘ had we not been at su 
ains to make it difficult and dull.” 

y will perspire as freely in playing cricket 
or football as in turning a crank or & 
treadmill, and with far better results phypi- 
cally and mentally. Such, generally, is hi 
theory of classical teaching. To those who 
wish to see how naturally and feasibly he 
carries it out in practice we recommend a 
perusal of his book or a visit to his class, 
or both. 

While, however, we have no doubt about 
the superiority of the method so long as it is 
in his own hands or in those of teachers of 
similar ability and enthusiasm, and though 
we are convinced that even a partial adoption 
of it—many teachers could not accomplish 
more—would be an immense improvement 
we are not sure that, if adopted entirely, it 
would be uniformly successful. There are 
many teachers to whose capacity, or rather 
want of capacity, the traditional method, 
mechanical and wooden though it be, i8 
better suited. The teaching profession, like 
fifty others, is taken up by many simply as 
a livelihood, and without a particle of thé 
con amore which alone can ensure fu 
success. For all such it may reasonably 
be doubted whether a more mechanical an 
technical method can be altogether dispéens 
with. We have no doubt that many who 
turn the gerundstone with tolerable success 
would, from want of tact and love of the work, 
fail sadly in carrying out Mr. Thompson’s 
views, admirable as they are in theory and 
in his own practice. In short, with some men 
teaching, to be done at all, must be in grea 
part mechanical. It is a pity, but it is 
nevertheless a fact. Many of the sugges- 
tions, however, can easily be reduced to 
method, and adopted by the most mechanical 
of teachers. The sooner this is done the 
better. The time is coming, though, it is 
yet perhaps somewhat distant, when it wilf 

e universal. That some change is required 
is evident from the following extract :-— 


Reader, you have, I will suppose, a son, who 
has been acquiring an English accent, and a par- 
tial control over the Elegiac metre in some public 
school, say for the last six years. When he next 
dines at home, take him unawares at depart-time, 
and offer him a guinea if he can express the fol- 
lowing sentence in correct Latin :—*“ I have been 
learning Latin for six years; and, upon my word, 
I don’t think I could, in that language, say Bo to 
a goose.” Your guinea will be quite safe. But, 
if your little daughter has had a French governess 
for six months, a similar experiment in French 
would be attended with some risk.” 


Tho fairness of the test must be admitted, 
and the fact implied will be questioned only 
by those who have some loose guineas to 
throw away. One essay is devoted to femais 
boarding-schools; and he runs a tilt against 
the gimcrackery and pretentiousness which 
prevail in many of them. The same stron 
grip of common-sense, pleasant satire, an 
lightness without flippancy characterize this 
essay. It gives what will be recognised as a 
correct estimate of the female intellect and 
the training suited for it, and it ends with a 
tribute to a departed one, the pathos of which 
comes direct from the heart, and which, for 
simple unaffected tenderness, is not s 

by anything we remember having read. 


And once upon a time, reader—a long, long while 
ago—I knéw a schoolmaster; and that schoolmas- 
ter had a wife. Andshe was young, and fair, and 
learned ; like that princess-pupil of old Aschaw 
fair and learned as Sydney's sister, Pembroke’s 
mother. And her voice was ever soft, gentle, ait 
low, reader: an excellent thing in woman. An 
her fingers were quick at needlework, and nimble 
in all a housewife’s cutning. And she could 
draw sweet music from the ivory board; and 
sweeter, stranger music from the chill life of her 
schoolmaster-husband. And she was slow of 
heart to understand mischief, but her feet ran 
swift to do good. And she was simple with thé 
simplicity of girlhood, and wise with the wisdom 


that cometh of the Lord only to 
childvon of the Tingaour aay g 
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at Death ere Death has slain such another. For 
she died, reader, a long, long while ago. And I 
stood once by her grave—her green grave—not 
far from dear Dunedin. Died, reader, for all she 
was so fair, and young, and learned, and simple, 
and good. And, I am told, it made a great dif- 
ference to that schoolmaster. 


The next five essays are of a more technical 
character; but their technicality is frequently 
relieved by great originality of thought and 
an undercurrent of rich humour. In the 
two ‘‘Back to Babel” and ‘“‘ Dissolving 
Views” much scholarlike ingenuity is shown 
in support of a proposal for the remodelling 
of classical grammars. Perhaps, in a book 
on the whole aiming at, and certain to obtain, 
popularity, these essays had been better 
omitted. To the comparative philologist the 
suggestions thrown out need, perhaps, no 
further development than has been given 
them; but to others our author will seem to 
have asserted rather than proved—to have 
produced ingenious speculations rather than 
matured theories. r. Thompson, perhaps, 
means us to infer this from his saying ‘‘ Am 
I in earnest, reader, or simply havering ? 
Have I made some curious discoveries ? or, 
what is more probable, some curious blunders? 
Have I sprung a mine of philology or sprung 
a leak?” 

The gem of the book is, to our thinking, 
** Nursery Reform.” In it, more than in any 
other of the essays, we have the excellences 
that characterize the book generally. We 
could wish it were ten times as long as it is; 
but it would be unreasonable to expect so 
rich a yein to run so far. Whether in the 
Elia-like style in which he apostrophizes dogs 
and cats, chimney-sweepkins and canary- 
children ; the rollicking, baby-like abandon- 
ment with which, after being naughty, ‘‘ We 
will promise to be good; we will throw tiny 
arms half-round papa’s neck ; will kiss him 
half-way through his yellow beard; we’ll be 
happy for ever, and ever, and ever, and liye 
en toffey and almond-rock. O the bliss of 
making-up! The rain after drought! the 
sunshine after rain! Yea—’tis a sweet 
thing and a pleasant to have been a little 
naughty ;’ the exquisite tenderness which 
cruelty to children always excites in him; 
the ? germ satire, flavoured by a keen sense 
of the ludicrous, with which he describes his 
Circétéum, or Normal Institution for the 
Training of Nursery Maidens—a description 
which reminds us at one time of the famous 
Chaldee MS. in Blackwood and at an- 
other of the Vision of Mirza, with a strong 
current of breaking fun running through it; 
the description of the model nursery, which, 
we venture to say, no one with any preten- 
sion to a sense of humour can read without 
a hearty aw —indeed, from whatever 
point we view it, Mr. Thompson has here 
outstripped himself. We must not injure the 
— by quotation. 

e have left ourselves little space for the 
remaining essays, which are devoted to two 
kindred topics—viz., the social position of the 
schoo and the pressure of gentleness 
as contrasted with harshness and the tawse, 
or birch. He has too high an idea of the 
ap at mga < his office to be ashamed of it, 
in spite of its occupying a position inferior to 
that of a medical an at call practice or a 
briefless adyocate. Can any one deny that 
it is inconsistent—nay, that it is anything 
less than a shame—that such should be the 
case in a country which, if it plumes itself on 
anything, does so justly on its education ? 
Is it less than a shame that the profession 
which supplies the country with material for 
its noblest boast should occupy, in the pro- 
fessional list, an unquestionably subordinate 

tion—and this, too, though its members 

as well-born, well-mannered, and in many 
eases much better educated than the classes 
who take precedence of it? Driven into a 
corner, we are compelled to admit that there 
is great force in the explanation suggested by 
Mr. Thompson—viz., that it is the school- 
master’s power and practice of corporal 
Saracen that tend to drag him doi 

@ are not prepared to go with him the 
recommending the of corporal 








unishment altogether ; but wethink itshould 
> administered by some other than the man 
whom, next to parents, boys ought to respect. 
When a felon is hanged, the judge who sen- 
tences him is not loathed. Calcraft is. 

The essays on the ‘‘ Social Position of 
Schoolmasters” and on the ‘‘ Pressure of 
Gentleness” are contributions to literature 
for which all schoolmasters, all schoolboys 
and all parents who may have the good luck 
to read them ought to be more grateful than 
for anything of a similar kind that has yet 
appeared. Our author’s ideal of a perfect 
school is given in ‘‘Schola in Nubibus.” 
Some may think it far from perfect. Wecan 
only say that, though we know many, we 
know none anything like so good; adding at 
the same time that it is not Utopian, but the 
utterance of a clear-headed, large-hearted, 
practical man. It is a fancy picture in the 
future. The principal of the school is intro- 
duced giving a parting advice to a number 
of pupils who are leaving school for college. 
The advice is so full of good sense, good feel- 
ing, knowledge of character and of the world, 
and of gentlemanly instinct, that we are sorry 
we cannot quote it at length. Indeed, our 
difficulty throughout has been to resist the 
temptation to quote. There are few pages 
that do not contain something which, either 
for its terseness, its humour, its pathos, or 
its value as original and logical thought, is 
worthy of being reproduced. 

We have read the book with the greatest 
satisfaction, and hope it is only the precursor 
of another such. It is rare, indeed, to meet 
with an author who so happily combines the 
elements of laughter and tears; so full of 
scholarship without an atom of its pedantry ; 
so genial, yet with so keen an eye for hum- 
bug and sham; so full of the manliness we 
admire in a man, and the tenderness we love 
in a woman. 








NOTICES. 


The Philobiblion: a Monthly Catalogue and 
Literary Journal. (New York: Philes & Co.; 
London: Triibner & Co.)—WE have before us 
two volumes of this curious and interesting journal, 
consisting of the numbers to the end of the year 
1863, No. 1 being dated December 1861, and 
No. 24 November 1863. The work is entirely 
printed on India paper with old-fashioned type ; 
and, as the books noticed and the bibliographical 
anecdotes and memoranda, for the chief part, 
relate to a bygone period of literature, there is 
conjured up at once a pleasant association with 
the past as the eye lights upon the quaint-looking 
page, graced with the Holbein portrait of Erasmus 
and the motto from his Epistles—“ Statimque 
ut pecuniam accepero, Grecos primum auctores, 
deinde vestes emam ”—which forms the frontis- 
piece to every number. The book is full of 
desultory gossip about books, which the circle 
that whilom assembled at the house of “ Atticus ” 
in the good times past, when Dr. Dibdin chronicled 
the doings of the lovers of books in his “ Biblio- 
mania” and “ Decameron,” would have delighted 
in; and many curious and interesting manuscript 
marginal notes, by men whose opinions are worthy 
of perpetuation, are embalmed in the pages of the 
“ Philobiblion,” which will ever give them a lasting 
value in the estimation of scholars. We subscribe 
heartily to Sterne’s love of books which he has 
recorded in these memorable words—“ My neigh- 
bours think me often alone, and yet at such time 
I am in company with more than five hundred 
mutes, each of whom at my pleasure communi- 
cates his ideas tome. I lay my hands on fifty of 
them sometimes in an evening, and handle them 
as I like: they never complain of ill-usage, and, 
when dismissed from my presence, though ever 
so abruptly, take no offence.” We can fancy him 
in the midst of his “Shandy ” treasures, dipping 
into this quaint old book or culling the germ of 
an imperishable thought from that; and, to all 
who can enter into this feeling, we heartily recom- 
mend the “ Philobiblion,” which presents us, in 
the shape of retrospective reviews, Jottings, notes, 
and memoranda, with the careful gleanings of a 
desultory but tasteful gatherer of other men’s 
thoughts. The two volumes we are now noticing 
are, of all others, just the window-seat com- 

ions with which les Lamb or Leigh Hunt 
would have delighted to closet themselves for 
hours together. 
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Platonis Phedo:; The Phedo of Plato. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by W. D. Geddes, 
M.A., Professor of Greek in the University of 
Aberdeen. (Williams and Norgate. Pp. 282.)— 
Or all the contributions to human thought and 
speculation which have come down to us through 
the mist of years and survived the accidents 
of time, the Phedo of Plato is the grandest. 
If there is any book, indeed, in the wide range 
of secular literature which we would dignify 
with the name of “ gospel,” it is the Phedo; 
and, if there is any one man in the whole 
extent of Pagan story whom we would call 
“ divine,” it is Plato. The dialogue treats of the 
loftiest things which can occupy the mind of man, 
and attempts, not unsuccessfully, to satisfy the 
mysterious longings of the human soul. Nor do 
these wondrous thoughts come to us clothed in 
unseemly garments. The art of Plato, apart from 
the force and character of his speculations, would 
have placed him among the masters of the Hellenic 
tongue—the literary exemplars of all time. It is, 
then, as pleasing as it is auspicious to find modern 
scholarship thus addressing itself to the expo- 
sition of a work to which the world owes so 
much; and, whether special Greek criticism re- 
gards Professor Geddes’s editorial labours as an 
acquisition to Greek literature or not, there can be 
no doubt that the general scholar will hail his 
work with thankfulness, and, in the fresh light 
gathered from ancient and modern thought which 
he throws upon the philosopher, read _ the 
Phedo with renewed sympathy and appre- 
ciation. “The text mainly followed is that of 
K. F. Hermann ;” and, where the Professor sees 
occasion for a different reading, which is very 
seldom, he subjoins his reasons in the annotations, 
The introduction, which is devoted to a historical 
as well as toa literary anc philosophic exposition 
of the Phedon, is admirably written, and occu- 
pies nearly thirty pages, while the notes, which 
take up about a third of the volume, illustrate the 
text and the allusions therein with a fulness of 
research and aripeness of scholarship and thought 
which do credit to Scotland. The Greek text is 
in a large clear type, and the indices which round 
off and complete the volume, making the labours 
of the Professor at once available to the student, 
are divided into Greek, Grammatical, and General. 

Tes Choses Anciennes et les Choses Nouvelles : 
Sermon prononcé en 1864 dans les Eglises de 
Poitiers, Reims, Nimes, Montpellier, Montauban, 
et Lyon, sur ces paroles de Jésus-Christ: “ Tout 
docteur bien instruit de ce qui regarde le royawume 
de Dieu est semblable ad un chef de famille qui 
tire de son trésor des choses nouvelles et des choses 
anciennes.” (Ky. Saint Matthieu, xiii, 52.) 
Par Athanase Coquerel fils. (Paris: Michel 
Lévy Fréres.)—As most of our readers are pro- 
bably aware, the Protestant Church of France is 
passing through a crisis which has many analogies 
with that which is at present agitating our own 
Church of England. The question in both cases 
virtually is, what latitude of doctrine shall be 
allowed to the ordained exponents of the faith. 
One of the most important moves in the contest 
on the other side of the Channel has been the 
dismissal of the younger M. Coquerel by the Con- 
sistory of Paris. As the representative of a very 
free system of theology, this gentleman had long 
been obnoxious to what is known as the orthodox 
party, and his overthrow was greeted therefore 
with considerable delight. His own party, on the 
other hand, were, of course, equally loud in their 
denunciations of what they called religious perse- 
cution, and declared that Protestantism was aban- 
doning its fundamental principle of free inquiry. 
The debate had even the honour—a very rare one 
—of making itself heard out of the world of 
Protestantism and of finding an echo in the 
general world of French letters and journalism. 
With the liberal press M. Coquerel was naturally 
a favourite ; and its praises and approbation have 
oo gone far to console him for the loss of 

is curacy (he was what is called pasteur-suffra- 
gant). Since then he has been preaching, at the 
invitation of his friends, in various provincial 
towns ; and report says he has been doing so with 
scme success. One of these sermons is now before 
us. Unfortunately, as he explains in the short pre- 
face, he thought it right rather to give his hearers 
an idea of the general character of his preaching 
than to give them discourses more directly relating 
to what had taken place. Thus the sermon now 
before us had originally been preached in Paris 
eight years ago. e say that this is unfortunate 
because we should have liked to hear M. Coquerel’s 
own version of the differences that separate him 
from M. Guizot and the majority of the Consistory. 
Regarded in this light, “ Tes oses Anciennes ¢t 
les Choses Nouvelles ” is unsatisfactory. There 
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is much, even in the leading idea, which the 
“ orthodox” would willingly concede. In all 
that he says about the necessity of changing the 
lan of the defence of Christianity in order to 
meet the shifting plans of the besiegers, few 
sensible men would find anything to object. The 
real question at issue is not there, but in the 
necessity of making any and especially what con- 
cessions to render the position of the defenders 
tenable. What M. Coquerel’s opponents say, 
and say with truth, is, that to abandon the posi- 
tions which he abandons is virtually a general 
surrender, and that, as far as he himself is con- 
cerned, he had better capitulate to the enemy at 
once and march out without the honours of war. 
Certainly a Christianity shorn as M. Coquerel 
would have it seems scarcely worth the keeping. 

The Art of Valuing Rents and Tillages and 
Claims of Tenants upon Quitting Farms at both 
Michaelmas and Lady-Day. As _ originally 
written by Mr. Bayldon and edited by Mr. 
Robert Baker. The Eighth Edition. By J. 
Chalmers Morton, Editor of ‘The Cyclopedia of 
Agriculture,” &c. (Longman & Co. Pp. 376.)— 
In respect of farms Mr. Baker would “abolish 
the yearly tenancy altogether, and substitute, 
instead, a lease for a term of one year.” He 
thinks also that “the application of capital beyond 
the ordinary amount to the cultivation of land 
demands a further security than that afforded by 
the common law of the realm.’ Most of his 
views are indorsed by the present editor; and 
he has adapted, without altogether altering, the 
agricultural valuations of his predecessor to the 
practice of the present day. We need not re- 
mind our agricultural readers that the work treats 
fully and, in some particulars, almost exhaustively 
of leases, agreements, and entries ; expenses con- 
nected with the cultivation of various soils; of 
dilapidations, improvements and repairs; and of 
everything, in short, which the farmer, as a tenant, 
ought to know. The volume is accompanied with 
the plan of a farm. 

Fibrous Substances, Indigenous and Erotic: 
their Nature, Varieties, and Treatment con- 
sidered, with a View to render them further 
useful for Textile and other Purposes. By 
§. L. Swaab. (Triibner and Co. Pp. 56.)—“ Tue 
ye shige of nearly thirty years to the study 
of botany, and especially to the nature and capa- 
bilities of fibrous substances, with an eye to their 
usefulness,” gives Mr. Swaab a claim to be heard. 
The great national importance of the textile in- 
dustries of the United Kingdom has forced itself 
of late on the attention of everybody; and those 
who are desirous of profiting by the large experience 
of our author would do well to read his lucid and 
instructive pamphlet. He arranges his subject 
under three heads—European Fibres, Tropical 
Fibres, and Desiderata for Fibres ; and he sug- 
gests the propriety of having a Fibre Museum, to 
which he would very willingly contribute his own 
large and varied collection. We believe this 
pamphlet has led to preliminary steps for the 
formation of a joint-stock company to convert 
these fibrous substances into articles of commerce. 

Locomotive Engineering and the Mechanism of 
Railways : a Treatise on the Principles and Con- 
struction of the Locomotive Engine, Railway Car- 
riages, and Railway Plant. With Examples 
selected from the International Exhibition of 
1862, Illustrated with Sixty large Engravings 
and numerous Woodcuts. By Zerah Colburn, 
Esq., Civil Engineer. (Glasgow: William Col- 
lins.)—We have received the first four parts of 
this splendid work; aud, when we look at the 
number and style of the engravings, at the quality 
of the type, and at the lucidity of the exposition, 
we are induced to form a very high estimate of it. 
Mr. Colburn’s work, when completed, we have no 
doubt, will be the standard book of reference in all 
matters connected with “ locomotive engineering.” 

Rambles by the Ribble. First Series. By 
William Dobson, author of “ History of the Par- 
liamentary Representation of Preston,” &c. Second 
Edition. (Preston: W. and J. Dobson. Pp. 
143.) — Mr. Donson is a pleasant, gossiping 
writer; and, although he is occasionally rather 
Irrelevant, he takes care to make us familiar with 
everything worth knowing on the Ribble. The 
geology and botany of the district are amply 
treated, and there is a fine antiquarian vein run- 
ning through the book. 

Select Anecdotes from various Sources. B 
J. 8. Laurie. (Thomas; and Simpkin, Marshall, 


&Co. Pp. 248.)—Tuts is one of “ the shilling 

circulating library” series which Mr. Laurie in- 

tends for “ the less educated portions of the com- 

munity ;” and the present volume is meant “to 

ble and innocent recreation in 
and languor.” 


supply an 
moments of lei 





On the Value of Fortresses and Fortified Posi- 
tions in Defensive Operations. An Essay, written 
ona Vacation Tour, to accompany an Application 
for the Professorship of Military History at the 
Staff College. By Captain C. C. Chesney, late 
Professor of Military History at the Royal Mili- 
tary College. (Byfield, Hawksworth, & Co. Pp. 
20.)— THE writer desires his pamphlet to be re- 
ceived as a practical accompaniment to his papers 
in the British Army and Navy Review on the 
campaigns of General Lee for the defence of Rich- 
mond. We have repeatedly called attention to 
what we think the high merit of these papers ; 
and the one before us on “fortresses and fortified 
positions” enhances the estimate which we have 
formed of Captain Chesney’s military judgment. 

The Newburys: their Opinions and Fortunes; 
a Glimpse of Baptists in England two Centuries 
Ago. By Edwin Goadby. (EK. Marlborough. Pp. 
280.)—NoTwiTHSTANDING its peculiar religious 
bias, and the scant justice which the cavaliers 
receive at the hands of the author, this little 
volume is far from being destitute of life and even 
humour. Thestory opens in Cromwell’s time, and 
closes with the settlement of the English crown 
upon William of Orange and the Princess Mary. 
The characters of Giles and Nathaniel Newbury 
are well drawn, and our interest in them continues 
to the end of the volume. 

From Mr. Nutt we have received a new edition 
of the Greek and Latin poems of the great Joseph 
Scaliger—Josephi Scaligeri Poemata Omnia ex 
Museio Petri Scriverii. (Berloni: Verlag von 
Bath. Pp. 482.) The type in both languages, 
but especially in the Greek, is remarkably clear 
and well-formed.—We have also received the 
following :—Arithmetical Exercises, adapted to 
Standards 2 and 3 of the “ Revised Code,” for 
home and school use, with Key by John Edger 
(Jarrold and Sons),a book likely to attain con- 
siderable popularity ; Musical Education: a sug- 
gestion that vocal music should become a regular 
and instrumental or higher branch of education, 
instead of being treated as a mere accomplishment, 
with a brief account of the international system 
for that purpose, by J. F. Borschitzky; the 
Official Handbook to the Gardens of the Royal 
Horticultural Society at South Kensington; and 
Macvicar and Cameron’s Paper-Trade Review. 





MAGAZINES AND SERIALS. 


lackwood for October scarcely maintains the 
ancicnt reputation of “ Maga.” Each article is inte- 
resting and, we need scarcely add, well written. 
Nevertheless, there is not one that, for subject or 
mode of treatment, stands out prominently. 
O’Dowd continues his discourses “ Upon Men 
and Women, and other Things in General ;” 
“Tony Butler” completes its forty-seventh chap- 
ter; a third article on the London schools points 
out their disadvantages compared with the great 
country schools, and avers that “the glories of 
Westminster have departed”—at which we do not 
wonder efter reading the statements made in the 
“ Public Schools Report ;” the “ Death of Speke”’ 
is an eloquent and even affectionate tribute to the 
moral virtues as well as to the intellectual merits 
of that heroic discoverer ; and a weighty essay on 
Trade will suit the taste of most readers, being 
written in a manly, vigorous style, and containing 
much interesting information. In an article on 
M. Renan’s “ Vie de Jésus” Dr. Tulloch’s lec- 
tures are deservedly praised, and, in another on 
the recent “ Memoirs of Richard Whately,” Mr. 
Fitzpatrick receives a severe and merited castiga- 
tion. The estimate of Whately’s character is 
written with great impartiality. 

THE last paper in this month’s Fraser is on a 
topic which, to many readers, will be more attrac- 
tive than any other in the number. “ Glimps>s 
into Village-Life in the Seventeenth Century” gives 
the result of the writer’s researches into certain 
parish-registers ; and very amusing as well as in- 
structive are the items he extracts from those musty 
records. He has done enough to show the great 
value of these parish account-books. The number 
contains, among other articles, “‘ The Decline and 
Fall of Whiggery,” “‘ The Census of England and 
Wales in 1861,” “ Imogen in Shakespeare and in 
Sculpture,” and the continuation of “ Gilbert 
Rugge” and of Mr. Ottley’s “ Notes on Diplo- 
macy and Diplomatic History.” 

In Macmillan the editor continues his “‘ Recollec- 
tions of Dr. Chalmers.” An article entitled ‘“‘ Bodies 
and Souls” has been doubtless suggested by the 
recent meeting of the British Association at Bath. 
It contains an interesting account of that beauti- 
ful city. Mr. Ludlow has a serious, thoughtful 
article on Mr. Tennyson’s “ Northern Farmer ”— 
not upon the dialect in which that poem is written, 
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but upon the lessons to be apr from tre 

magazine opens with a paper, “ Tiibingen in 1864,” 
nak dalle with an erticle by Mr. Christie on 
“ Corruption at Elections,” in reply to the alleged 
aspersions of the Saturday Review. 

Nn the Cornhill “Wives and Daughters” reaches 
the ninth chapter,and “M t Denzil’s History” 
the thirty-seventh. Of the two or three serious 
articles perhaps the best is on “ Middle-class 
Education in England ;” “A Visit to a Convict 
Lunatic Asylum,” will, however, attract more 
readers. 

London Society has “ A Week’s Holiday” in 
Belgium, an amusing article recording the diffi- 
culties of a nervous man; a tale in five chapters, 
entitled ‘‘ Wanted—A Wife with Money ;” ‘“ Au- 
tumn in the Canadian Woods;” “A Stroll in 
Baldwin’s Gardens ;”’ and several other papers of 
the class for which this periodical is famous. The 
illustrations are admirable. 

In Temple Bar Miss Braddon gives three —_ 
ters of “The Doctor’s Wife,” which will be pu 
lished as a complete book on the 10th instant ; 
Mr. Sala, in his “ Streets of the World,” takes us 
pleasantly to Frankfort-on-the-Maine, and Mr. 
Yates and Mr. Byron continue their serial tales of 
“ Broken to Harness ” and “ Paid in Full.” 

In the St. James's Magazine Miss Braddon 
continues her novel, “Only a Clod.” Dr. Scoffern 
discourses about “Telegraphy.” The old and 
familiar story of “ Abelard and Heloise” is nar- 
rated by Mr. Rowsell, and the romance by Paul 
Féval, “* Working in the Dark,” is continued. 

In the Sixpenny Magazine “Singed Moths,” 
“Wandering Stars,” ‘The Dobbs Family in 
America,” and “Barry O’Byrne,” advance some 
chapters towards conclusion, Some of the other 
articles must, we suspect, be looked upon as 
** padding.” 

Tne first number of Dr. Guthrie’s new journal, 
the Sunday Magazine, augurs well for a long life. 
The articles are well written, and the subjects 
appear to be selected with taste. Dean Alford 
gives an introductory paper on “ How to Use the 
Gospels ;” Dr. Norman Macleod SS, (for 
has he not now a dangerous rival to his Good 
Words?) contributes “A Fireside Address upon 
Earnestness ;’ Professor Balfour gives “ The 
Biography of a Plant,’’ and Dr. Cairns “The 
Battle of Faith.’’ There are several other articles, 
and many charming illustrations. Such a spe- 
cimen of cheap literature would have astonished 
our forefathers. Good Words contains Part 10 
of Mrs. Henry Wood’s “ Oswald Cray ;” Part 
10 also of Dr. Vaughan’s “ Plain Words on Chris- 
tian Living,” ‘‘ An Invalid’s Winter in Algeria,” 
“The Water-Supply of London,” &c. 

Tue Churchman’s Family Magazine contains 
another paper on “ Hymns and Hymn-books,” 
“‘ Garden Recreations,” by Agnes and Marie 
Catlow, a life of Bishop Ken by Miss Strickland, 
“The Duties of the Hospital Chaplain, No. 2,” by 
the Rev. J. G. Wood, &. To Miss Yonge’s tale 
two more chapters are added. 

Every Boy's Magazine opens with an article on 
the *‘ Queen’s English,’’ taking the Dean of Can- 
terbury’s treatise as its text-book, and, in another, 
gives an ingenious guess at the mystery of the 
‘“* Anthropoglossos” of St. James’s Hall. The 
Boy's Own Magazine, amongst other articles, has 
a very pleasant one, with illustrations, on the 
“ Zoological Gardens,” by the Rev. J. G. Wood, 
and the “Story of Admiral Byng,” by Mr. Daven- 
port Adams. The Boy’s Monthly Magazine is 
this month quite an average number; the article 
“Sights Worth Seeing: the Horse and Donkey 
Shows” contains a pleasant and agreeable chat 
about those animals, which every boy is sure to 
relish. The Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine 
has its customary coloured plates of ladies’ 
fashions and patterns, and a continuation of M, 
Rimmel’s “ History of Perfumery and the Toilet.” 

Our Own Fireside, which is edited by the Rev. 
Charles Bullock of Worcester, contains Mrs. Clara 
L. Balfour’s new tale, “ Well Married,’ “The 
Homes of Scripture,” by Rev. J. B. Owen, “ Fire- 
side Music,” *‘ The Whites of Cardiff,” and four 
other serial works. Young England furnishes its 
young readers with much pleasant reading, chiefly 
concerning matters connected with Natural His- 
tory and Natural Science, and is nicely illustrated 
with woodcuts. 

Tue Atlantic Monthly, though not always 
written in a style which accords with our English 
taste, is a periodical which deserves to be classed 
with the best of our own monthlies. The present 
number has an Old World flavour about it, and 
the only purely American article is one entitled 
“ Our Visit to Richmond,” in which is recorded a 
conversation with President Davis. “ The Cad- 
mean Madness” is a curious essay, written in an 
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affected and grandiloquent style, on the vanity of 
literature and the perplexities likely to result from 
the present mania for reading and writing. ‘The 
forms of nature,” we are told, “have given place 
to volumes; there are no objects but pages, and 
ions have been supplanted by paragraphs. 
We no longer see the whirling universe or feel the 
pulsing of life. No other faculty has been de- 
veloped in man but that of the reader—no other 
possibility but that of the writer.” What is to 
be done, the essayist asks, if the present mania 
increases ? and he concludes with the hope that, 
“after long ages of piecemeal and don-mot litera- 
ture, we shall at length return to serious studies, 
vast syntheses, great works.’’ The concluding 
number of ‘‘ Wet-weather Work,” by a farmer, 
an article composed in a far simpler and pleasanter 
style, criticizes many of our authorities on agri- 
cultural topics, and passes, in easy chit-chat fashion, 
from Arthur Young, Sir Humphry Davy, Morris 
Birkbeck, and Cobbett, to Grahame, Crabbe, 
Clare, Hogg, and other rural poets. The writer 
concludes a very genial article with a fragment of 
a letter addressed to him not very long ago by 
Hawthorne, in which he says that he has twenty- 
five acres of land, seventeen of which give him 
at comfort, for they are ‘‘ wooded with birches, 
ocusts,and pitch-pines ;’’ but the other eight acres 
‘are said to be the best land in Concord, and 
they have made me miserable, and would soon 
have ruined me, if I had not determined never 
more to attempt raising anything from them.” 
Among other noteworthy articles in the current 
number of the journal we may mention “ The 
Electric Girl of La Perriere” and “ Literary Life 
in Paris, No. 3.” 

Tue Continental Monthly (New York and Lon- 
don) publishes its papers with the names of the 
writers at full. In the present number is one on 
“The English Press,” by Nicholas Rowe of 
London, as superficial as it can be. Mr. Everett 
Russell has a sensible article on “ Negro Troops ;” 
and Lieutenant Egbert Phelps gives a second 
= on “ American Civilization,” seen quite from 
a Federal point of view, but thoughtful and to 
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R. PARTRIDGE has just issued two new volumes 

of his series of “ Shilling Illustrated Books’”— 
Maria and the Seven Children, by Mrs. Thomas 
Geldart ; and The Crosses of Childhood; or, 
Alice qnd her Friends, two capital additions to 
our nursery-library. He also sends us three 
of his “Sixpenny Illustrated Books”—Joseph 
Seldan, the Cripple, an Isle of Wight tale; The 
Rod and its Uses; and Philip Markham’s Two 
Lessons, by the author of “Dick and his 
Donkey.” We have also received Nos. 117 and 
118 of the British Workman, Nos. 46 and 46 of 
the Band of Hope Review, and Nos. 45 and 46 
of the Children’s Friend—all cleverly illustrated. 

Messrs. Cassetit, Perrer, and GaLprn send 
us Part 9 of the reissue of their Illustrated 
Bible, one of the best illustrated and cheapest 
books of the day; Part 19 of their I//wstrated 
Bible Dictionary, “ Jaakaw’ to “Jerusalem ;” 
Part 8 of their Illustrated Shakespeare; Part 
1l of their Illustrated Robinson COrusoe, the 
plates of which are engraved by Messrs. Cooper 
and Linton, and which is also now issued complete, 
in an elegantly-bound volume, as one of their 
drawing-room table-books; Part 8 of their Illus- 
trated Goldsmith, published in a separate volume 
as one of the same series; Part 16 of their 
Illustrated Bunyan, the “Holy War,” forming 
a companion to their [/lustrated Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress; Part 46 of their Illustrated History of 
England, containing the years 1857 and 1858, 
the years of the Indian mutiny ; Part 11 of the 
Popular Natural History; Part 34 of their 
Popular Educator ; Part 82 of: their Illustrated 
Family Paper ; and Part 34 of the Quiver. The 
next number of the Quiver will be the first of the 
new series, which is to be more highly illustrated 
than the one just completed. Messrs. Cassell & 
Oo. also send us a specimen-plate of their Z//us- 
trated Gulliver's Travels, engraved by Linton after 
Morton, quite in the style of Callot’s etchings. 
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Arysworts (Wm. Harrison). Crichton. Eighteenth Thou- 
sand. Feap. Syo., éd., pp. 363. Routledge. 1s. 

song (C. F.)| Queen of the Seas: a Tale of Sea and 
Volumes. Post 8vyo. Newby. 31s. 6d. 

and the Adjacent Portions of 

Handbook for Travellers. 

. Second Edition, re- 

Feap. 8vo., pp. xlii—461. Williams 
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Baeianey (N. D.) Gibraltar to Spain. S8yo.,sd. Triidner. 
5 


British Norta America. Comprising Canada, British 
Central North America, British Columbia, Vancouver’s 
Island, Nova Scotia and Cape Breton, New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward's Island, Newfoundland, and ‘ Labrador. 
With Maps. Fcap. 8vo., pp. viili—370. Religious Tract 
Society. 3s. 6d. ‘ 

Brown (Rev. John). Concordance to the Holy Scriptures. 
Miniature Edition. 32mo. Milner and Sowerby. 1s. 6d. 

Carpenter (William B., M.D.) Human 
Ph isiology. Sixth Edition. Edited by Henry Power, 
MB. F.R.C.8. With Engravings. 8vo., pp. xxiv—946. 
Churchill. 26s. 

CasseLt’s Book or Bisie Stories ror Youna Propwe. 
Old and New Testament. In One Volume. Imp. 8yo. 
Cassell. 78. 6d. ; : 

Cervutri (F. E.) Peru and Spain; beinga Narrative of the 
Events preceding and following the Seizure of the Chincha 
Islands. With an Analysis of the Despatch of Senor 
Salazar y Mazarredo, detailing his Adventurous Voyage 
homewards. 8yo. Williams and Norgate, 2s.6d. 

Cotirs (Wilkie). Woman in White. Cheap Edition. 
12mo., bds., pp. viii—494. Low. 2s. 6d. 

Coo.ry’s CycLopmp1a OF PracricaAL ReEcerpts, Processes, 
AND COLLATERAL INFORMATION IN THE ARTS, MANUFAC- 
TURES, PROFESSIONS, AND TRADES: INCLUDING MEDICINE, 
PHARMACY, AND Domestic Economy. Designed as a Com- 

rehensiye Supplemint to the Pharmacopeias, and General 
Book of Reference for the Manufacturer, Tradesman, 
Amateur, and Heads of Families. Fourth Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. By Arnold J. Cooley and J. C. Brough. 
8vo., pp. x—1393. Churchill. 28s. ; , 

Copuey :(Esther). Cottage Comforts, with Hints for Pro- 
moting Them. Twenty-fourth Edition. 12mo. Simpkin. 


Three 


Principles of 


Wilmot Family. 
Bentley. 
or, Alice and Her Friends. 
Partridge. 1s. 


Crawrorp (Mabel Sherman). 
Volumes. Post 8vo. Pp. 865. 
Crosses oF CHILDHOOD (The) ; 
With Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., pp. 94. 


Crowe (Mrs.) Story of Lilly Dawson, New Edition. Feap. 
8vo., sd., pp. 303. Routledge. 1s. 
CunnineHam (William, D.D.) Historical Theology, a Re- 


view of the Principal Doctrinal Discussions in the Chris- 
tian Church since the Apostolic Age. Edited by his Lite- 
rary Executors. Second Edition, Two Volumes. §8vo., 
pp. xix—1253. Edinburgh: Clark. Hamilton. 21s. . 

Davis (James Edward). Manual of the Practice and Evi- 
dence in Actions and other Proceedings in the County 
Courts; including the Practice in Bankruptcy. With an 
Appendix of Statutes and Rules. Third Edition, greatly 
Enlarged. 8vo., pp. xvii—1004. Butterworths. 28s. } 

ENGINEER'S GuipE (The) tothe Royaland Mercantile Navies, 
by a Practical Engineer. Containing the New Act of Par- 
liament, with Hints on the Question of the Board of Trade 
Requirements; also, a full Account of the Indicator, illus- 
trated with Diagrams, &c.,and Oral Questions and Answers, 
assisting the Engineer to Pass the Viva Voce Examination. 
Third Edition, carefully Examined and Revised. By Mr. 
C. F. M‘Carthy. 1I2mo., ol. sd., pp. 144. Southampton: 
Gutch. Virtue. 3s. 

Evcuaristica., Meditations and Prayers on the Most Holy 
Eucharist. From Old English Divines. With an Intro- 
duction by Samuel, Lord Bishop of Oxford. Cheap Edi- 
tion. 32mo., cl. sd. PD. 240. Suttaby. 1s. 

Fe.vowes (Robert, LL.D.) Religion of the Universe; with 


Consolatory Views of a Future State, and Suggestions on 
the most neficial topics of Theological Instruction. 
Third Edition. Revised with Additions, Post 8vo., pp. 


li—236. Williams and Norgate. 6s. 
GRANDINEAU(F.) Conversations Familiéres. New Edition. 
Revised and Corrected by M.A. Thibaudin. 12mo. Simpkin. 


3s. 

Guy (Joseph). English SchoolGrammar. Sixteenth Edition. 
18mo. Simpkin. 1s. 6d. 

Guy (Joseph). Preparatory Geography for Young Children, 
New Edition. 18mo, Simpkin, 9d. 

Hannon, Paroplus of. 4to. Triibner. 10s. 

Heatu (Christopher, F.R.C.S.) Practical Anatomy; a 
one of Dissections. Feap.8vo., pp. xvi—539. Churchill. 

Os. 6d. 

Hours with Workine Women. A Book for Mothers’ Meet- 
ings and District Visitors. Roy.18mo., pp. iv—84. Religious 
Tract Sociely. 18. 

Hume anv SMO.uuetr’s History or ENGLAND. New Edition. 
Eight Volumes. 8vo. Longman. 80s. 


James (G. P. BR). Mary of Burgundy; or, the Revolt of 
ppent. New Edition. Feap. 8vo., sd., pp. 306. Rout- 
edge. 18. 


Jerrrey (Alexander, F.S.A.) History and Antiquities of 
Roxburghshire and Adjacent Districts; from the most 
Remote Period to the Present Time. Vol. 4. Post 8vo., 
pp. xi—453. Edinburgh: Seton and Mackenzie. Whittaker. 
10s. 6d.; Four Volumes, 30s. 

JOSEPH Seven, THE CRIPPLE; OR, AN ANGEL IN OUR HOME. 
By the author of “The Dalrymples.’’ Illustrated. Cr. 
8yo. cl., sd., pp. 44. Partridge. 

Keysett. The Earnest Life; Memorials of the Rev. Thomas 
Owen Keysell, with Extracts from his Correspondence. By 

homas M’Cullah. With Portrait. Post 8vo., pp. viii—34s. 
eds: Walker. Hamilton. 

Latin RuDIMENTS, WITH COPIOUS EXERCISES IN READING AND 
ComposiTIon. For the Use of Schools. (Scottish School- 
Book Association. New Series. No. 21.) New Edition, 
I2mo., pp. viii—183. Collins, 2s. 

Leecumay (Rey. John, M.A..LL.D.) Logic: Designed as 
an Introduction to the Study of Reasoning. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Illustrated by Diagrams, with copious Exercises for 
Practice. Fcap. 8vo., pp. xxii—209. W. Allan. 3s. 6d. 

Lyra Apostotica. Thi nth Edition. 18mo., pp. xi—250, 
Mozley. 3s. 6d. 

MicHsarn THe Miner. AH 
pp. 91. Religious Tract Society. .3 el., 8d, 

Neate (John). Moose Hunter. (Beadle’s American 
Library, No. 44.) Feap. 8vo., sd. pp. 125. Beadle. 6d. 

a (N. A.) Philosophical apers. 12mo. ZH. Wil- 
son, . 

Nucent’s Improvep Frenca anp ENGLISH, AND ENGLISH 
AND Frencn Dictionary. By Smith. New Edition. 
32mo. Tribner. 3s. 

Owston (H. A.) Highway Acts, 1862 and 1864 (25 and 26 
Vict. cap. 61, and 27 and 28 Vict. cap. 101) ; with an Intro- 
duction, concisely setting forth the General Law as to 
Highways ; the Operation of the Highway Act, 1835; and 
the Reasons ten to the Enactment of the Acts of 1862 
and 1864; to which are added Notes and a Copious Index. 
ng eg Edition. Cr. 8v0., pp. vi—114, Shaw and Sons. 


PARKER (Theodore). Collected Works. Edited by Frances 
Power Cobbe. Vol. 9. Critical Writings. Vol. 1. Post 
poo: PP. 292. (they 4 
LOBIBLION e). ols. 1 5 " : ii " 
tel and 2. Sm, 4to. Triibner 


Quiver (The). Vol.6. Im . 8v0., pp. 484. Cassell. 48. 6d. 
Rev. ALFRED Hosuvsn ( The) and BR Gutacien, 44 Memoir. 
By the Author of “ Roman Candles,” &c., &. Cheap 
ition, Feap. 8vo., bds., pp. ix—309. J. Marwell. 2s. 
RICHARDSON ( illiam). Packing-Case Tables; showing the 
ao Some peel in Boxes or Packing-Cases 
e uare an ards. . -» Cl. ad, 
nee i, Lockwood. ts 0 upw: Obg. Svo., cl. ad., 
D e) and i ses. th = 
Dresher 1 mf © Author of ag ge eemees 


} . Cr. Syo., c. . pp. 4. Partridge. 
Rowe ut (G. A. 
~ wena ee Re the Beneficent Distribution of 
orga 


ian Story. 18mo., cl. sd., 
Sd., 6d.; 8d 


Ps ; nd Edition. 8vo. Williams and 
RusseLu (W., LL.D.) Eccentri 4 

Cr. Br9. pp B16. flare i. Reponases ath coe 

Edward, -&.5S.E.) Treatise on the Valuation of 

Saxe Nee Arranged for the Use of Students, 


Author. . 
Sua W. )P x 
Keugtloy. Vol tal ant Duldy’s Bizovit Beri) 
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Suaxespeare. The First Folio Edition of 1623. _Repro- 
duced under the immediate supervision of Howard 
Staunton. From the Originals in the Libraries,of Bridge- 
water House and the British Museum. By Photo-Litho- 
graphy. Part 4. In Sixteen Parts. Folio. Day and Son, 


10s. 6d. ; 
Smriru (James). Errors of Modern Science and Theology, 


Post 8vo., P. xiii—402. Murray & Co. 10s. 6d. 

Sewrencom (1 ev. John, D.D.) Perfect Love. Memorials of 
John and Elizabeth Wolfe. Cheap Edition. Feap. 8yo., 
cl. sd. Seelevs. 

Sroventon (Rev. John). Shadesand Echoesof Old London. 
(Shillmg Books for Leisure Hours.) Sq. cr. 8vo., sd., 
pp. 288. Religious Tract Society. 1s. ; cl., 2s. 

TatHaM (Emma). Dreamof Pythagoras, and other Poems, 
Fourth Edition. With several Additional Pieces. Com. 
plete in One Volume. With Memoir by Rev. B. Gregory, 
Abridged. With Portrait. Fcap. 8vo., pp. vili—3u4, 


Hamilton, 3s. 6d. ; 
Tomson (James). Poetical Works. With Ilustrations, 
Red-line Edition. Sm. cr, 8vo., pp. xliii—498. Nimmo. 6s, 
Tomiinson’s Hanpy Guipe or Ben Ruyppine, Borton 
ApBeYy, AND THE NeicHBovrRHOoD. Llustrated. Hard. 
wick. 18. . . : 
Tro.iorr (Anthony). Can You Forgive Her? With Dlus. 
trations, &c. Two Volumes. Vol. 1. 8vo., pp. vii—320, 
Chapman and Hall, 11s. 
Tro.ttope (Anthony). Rachel Ray. A Novel. Seventh 
Edition. With Frontispiece. Post 8vo., pp. viii—347, 
Chapman'and Hall, 5s. 


TyTueR (Patrick Fraser, F.R.S.E. and F.A.S.) History of 


Scotland. Fromthe Accession of Alexander III, to the 
Union. New Edition. Im Four Volumes. Vol.3. Post 
8vo., pp. xi—423. Nimmo. L 

Vaueuan (C.J., D.D.) Epistle of St. Paul for English 


Readers. 1. The First Epistleto the Thessalonians, 8vo.,, 
sd., pp. ii—47. Maemillan. 18. 6d. 

Watrow (Izaak) and Corron (Charles). Complete Angler, 
(Bell and Daldy’s Elzevir Series.) Fcap. 8vo., pp. xvi—304, 
Bell and Daldy. 4s. 6d. i 7 

Were (Harrison). Pleasure Book of Domestic Animals, 
With Illustrations. Sup. roy. 8vo., bds. Ward and Lock, 
Plain, 3s, 6d.; cold., 6s. < ; 

Wraxatu (Sir C. F. Lascelles, Bart.) Historic Bye-Ways, 
Two Volumes. Cr.8vo., pp. 64. J. Maxwell. 21s. 





MISCELLANEA. 


E learn from the Hobart Town Mercury that 
the commissioners appointed to receive the 
salmon ova which arrived in‘T'asmania in April have 
made their report to the Colonial Government, 
They state that, upon examination of the cases on 
arrival, it was found that a close and almost un- 
varying relation existed between the fate of the 
ova and the condition of the moss in which they 
were enveloped. Where the moss retained its 
natural green hue and elasticity there a large 
proportion of the ova retained a healthy vitality. 
Where, on the contrary, the moss was of a brown 
colour, and in a collapsed or compressed form, 
few of the ova were found alive, and all were more 
or less entangled in a network of fungus. The 
smallest amount of mortality was invariably found 
to have taken place in those boxes in which the 
moss had been most loosely packed and the ova 
subjected to the least amount of pressure. On 
the 4th of May the first trout made its appearance, 
followed on the succeeding day by the first salmon 
that had ever been seen in Australia, or south of 
the equator. The further hatching of the trout 
and salmon proceeded very slowly for some days, 
but then became more rapid, especially among the 
trout. Among these the process was completed 
about the 25th day of May, producing upwards 
of 200 healthy fish. The hatching of the salmon 
is more protracted, and was not concluded until 
the 8th of June, on which day the last little fish 
was observed making its escape from the shell. 
As they continued to make their appearance from 
day to day their numbers were counted by Mr. 
Ramsbottom with tolerable accuracy up to about 
1000, after which it was no longer possible to keep 
any reckoning. The great undertaking of intro- 
ducing the salmon and trout into Tasmania has 
now, the commissioners believe, been successfully 
accomplished. 

We extract the following from a letter of Mr. 
Francis, the Piscicultural Director tothe Acclimati- 
zation Society, which appeared in the Times of Mon- 
day last :—‘‘ The arrival of that remarkable and 
valuable fish the Silurus glanis in England is a fact 
worthy of being made known to the public. One 
of the greatest wants hitherto felt in this country 
has been a good pond or lake fish that might be 
turned to actual account, in order that the huge 
wastes of water with which our islands abound 
might be profitably stocked and employed. This 
want the Silurus seems likely to meet; indeed, it 
is almost the only fish we could have procured 
which could meet it. Growing to an enormous 
size, even to 200lbs. or 300lbs. in weight, where 
space and food are plentiful, it nevertheless in 
ponds preserves its fine flavour. It feeds raven- 
ously upon the coarser kinds of fish, but, of all 
food, prefers frogs. We have undoubtedly vast 
quantities of frogs in this country, which at present 
are not used by us in any way asa medium either 
of food or of producing food, and so rapid is the 
growth of the Si/wrus that it has been known to 
reach the enormous weight of 541bs. in four years. 
Its flesh somewhat resembles veal in appearance, 
and es of the rich flavour of the eel. All 
Englishmen who have partaken of it unite im 
averring that it is superior even to our own noble 
salmon. The above I have from Sir Stephen 
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Lakeman, to whose enterprise, energy, and deter- 
mination the introduction of the Silurus is due.” 
Speaking of fourteen of the fry which survived 
the journey from Kopacheni on the Argisch, a 
tributary of the Danube, Mr. Francis adds: ‘ The 
little strangers varied from one to two ounces in 
weight ; they were perfectly healthy and lively, 
and, after their long fast of twenty-three days, they 
made good use of their time when enlarged, as, 
on the next day, when I examined them, their 
stomachs were distended with food. They have 
now been in my charge a week, and are exceed- 
ingly healthy and vigorous. They are a peculiar 
fish, resembling in their habits the turbot, which I 
have also had charge of here. They hide them- 
selves by day and roam about for food at night. 
I have no doubt that the attempt to introduce 
them will be thoroughly successful.” 

On Friday, the 23rd ult., the tooth of a large 
animal, supposed to be that of a mammoth, was 
found in the clay in a brickyard at Ilford. It is 
nearly 10 feet long, and will not be disturbed 
until it has been seen by some experienced geolo- 
gist. A few years since fossil remains of large 
animals were found near the same spot. 

BETWEEN twelve and one o’clock on Monday 
morning there was a shock of an earthquake in 
the north of England, very perceptible at Leeds, 
Skipton, Silsden, Rochdale, Hebden Bridge, Man- 
chester, and neighbouring places. 

Messrs. Loneman & Co.’s list of announce- 
ments includes :—‘* The Hidden Wisdom of Christ 
and the Key of Knowledge; or, History of the 
Apocrypha,” by M. Ernest de Bunsen; “ Memoirs, 
Miscellanies, and Letters of the late Lucy Aikin, 
including those addressed to the Rev. Dr. Chan- 
ning, from 1826 to 1842,” edited by P. H. le 
Breton ; “ The Life of Robert Stephenson, F.R.S., 
late President of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers,” by Messrs. Jeaffreson and Pole ;” “ Ex- 
plorations in South-West Africa, being an Account 
of a Journey, in the Years 1861 and 1862, from 
Walvisch Bay to Lake Ngami and the Victoria 
Falls,” by Thomas Baines, formerly attached to 
the North Australian Expedition ;” “ Last Winter 
in Rome and other Italian Cities,” by C. R. 
Weld, author of “The Pyrenees, West and East,” 
&e. ; “ Tuscan Sculptors: their Lives, Works, and 
Times,” with illustrations from original drawings 
and photographs, by Charles C. Perkins; “The 
Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson: Essays 
Consolatory, Adsthetical, Moral, Social, and 
Domestic ; being a Selection from the Contri- 
butions of A. K. H. B. to Fraser’s Magazine and 
Good Words;” “The Works of the late Sir 
B. C. Brodie, Bart., D.C.L., President of the 
Royal Society,” edited by Charles Hawkins, Fellow 
of the College of Surgeons; ‘“ A Course of Lec- 
tures on the History of Music from the Beginning 
of the Seventeenth to the Middle of the Eighteenth 
Century, delivered at the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain in the Spring of 1864,” by John 
Hullah, Professor of Vocal Music in King’s Col- 
lege, &c.; and “ Essays on Religion and Litera- 
ture, by various Writers,” edited by Dr. Manning. 

Messrs. BLACKWOOD AND SONS announce as 
in the press—Captain Grant’s Narrative of his 
Journey through Africa with Captain Speke; 
“The Perpetual Curate,” by the author of “Salem 
Chapel,” &c., being a new series of “ The Chronicles 
of Carlingford ;” and “The Great Governin 
Families of England,” by J. Langton Sanford ind 
Meredith Townsend, reprinted from the Spectator. 

Messrs. Samiti, Exper, & Co. will publish during 
the ensuing season—‘‘ The Lake Country,” by E. 
Lynn Linton, with one hundred woodeut illustra- 
tions on wood by W. J. Linton; “The Cornhill 
Gallery,” containing one hundred woodcut engravy- 
ings by Frederick Leighton, A.R.A., John Eve- 
rett Millais, R.A., George Du Maurier, J. Noel 
Paton, R.A.S., Frederick Sandys, George A. 
Sala, W. M. Thackeray, and Frederick Walker, 
engraved by the brothers Dalziel, W. J. Linton, 
and Joseph Swain ; “ The Life and Letters of the 
late Rev. Fred. W. Robertson of Brighton ;” 
Grimm’s “ Life of Michael Angelo,” translated by 
Mr. F. E. Bunnett; “‘ Letters on England,” by 
. Louis Blanc; “ Celebrities of London and Paris: 
being a Third Series of Reminiscences and Anec- 
dotes of the Court, the Camp, and the Clubs,” 
by Captain Gronow; “The Englishwoman in 
India,” containing information for the use of 
ladies proceeding to or residing in the East 
Indies; “On Capital Punishment: based on 
Professor Mittermaier’s ‘ Die Todestrafe,’” edited 
by Mr. John Macrae Moir; “The Law of Life, 
shown in a Philosophical, Religious, and Social 
Study of the Lord’s Prayer,” translated from 
the French of M. D’Espinassous by Harriet E. 

ilkinson; “ Our ical Possessions in Ma- 


layan India,” a descriptive account of Singapore, 





Penang, Province Wellesley, and Malacca—their 
peoples, products, commerce, and government, by 

r. John Cameron ; “ Lilian Gray : a Poem,” by 
Cecil Home; and “Lectures on Horses and 
Stables, Third Series,” by Lieut.-Col. Fitzwygram. 
They also announce the following new novels :— 
“Darkest before Dawn,” by the author of “ The 
Cruelest Wrong of All;” “ Greyscourt,” edited 
by Lady Chatterton ; “Once and Again,” by the 
author of ‘‘ Who Breaks—Pays ;” “ By the Sea,” 
by the author of “ Hester Kirton ;” “ Belial ;” 
“Noel; or, It Was to Be,” by Robert Baker; 
“Three Phases of Love ;” “ Dunmara,” by Ruth 
Murray; “ The Heiress of Blackburn Foot ;” and 
“* Maude Neville.” 

“ ARMADALE,” a new novel by Mr. Wilkie 
Collins, will be commenced in the next number of 
the Cornhill Magazine. 

Messrs. Macmritian & Co.’s announcements 
include ‘‘ Spiritual Philosophy : Founded on the 
Teaching of Samuel Taylor Coleridge,” by Joseph 
Henry Green, D.C.L., F.R.8., formerly President 
of the College of Surgeons, edited, with a Bio- 
graphical Introduction, by Mr. John Simon; 
“ History of England for Boys,” by the Rev. 
Charles Kingsley; “The Bible Word-book: a 
Glossary of Old English Bible Words,”’ by Messrs. 
J. Eastwood and W. Aldis Wright; “ Lessons in 
Elementary Physiology,” by Professor Huxley ; 
“Elementary Lessons in Political Economy,” by 
Professor Fawcett; “A History of the Mathe- 
matical Theory of Probability, from Pascal to 
Laplace,” by Mr. I. Todhunter; “ The Church of 
the First Days: Lectures on the Acts of the 
Apostles,” by Dr. Vaughan; “The Gospel of 
the Kingdom of Heaven: Lectures on the 
Gospel of St. Luke,” by the Rev. F. D. Maurice ; 
“The Bampton Lectures for 1864: The Progress 
of Doctrine in the New Testament,” by the Rev. 
T. D. Bernard; “The Church of England and 
Common Sense ; or, a Working Faith for Thought- 
ful Men,” by the Rev. Harry Jones ; “‘ Brief Notes 
on the Greek of the New Testament, for English 
Readers,”’ by the Rev. Francis Trench; and “ St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians: the Greek Text 
Revised, with Notes and Introduction,” by Pro- 
fessor Lightfoot. They have also nearly ready: 
“ The Aarbergs,” a novel, by Mary Hervey ; 
** Married Beneath Him,” by the author of “ Lost 
Sir Massingberd ;” * Ballads of Brittany,” by Tom 
Taylor; “The Poetical Works of John Clare, 
the Northamptonshire Peasant, including many 
Pieces hitherto Unpublished, with Memoir and 
Autobiography ;” “ ‘The Poems of Robert Burns,” 
edited from the original edition and from manu- 
scripts, with copious glossarial index and a brief 
memoir, by Alexander Smith; “The Song-book, 
Words and Tunes, from the best Poets and 
Musicians,” selected and arranged by Mr. Hullah ; 
and “ A Book of Golden Deeds,” by Miss Yonge, 
author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe.” 

Messrs. BELL AND DaLpYy will publish a new and 
revised edition of Miss Strickland’s “ Lives of the 
Queens of England,” in six monthly volumes, as 
part of Bohn’s Historical Library ; and a cheap 
edition of Mr. Craik’s “ Pursuit of Knowledge 
under Difficulties,” in Bohn’s Illustrated Library. 
To their Elzevir Series they will add Burns’s 
Songs, with the copyright pieces; ‘‘ The Sketch- 
book,” ‘* Tales of a Traveller,’ Milton’s “‘ Paradise 
Lost,” Walton’s “ Angler,” and the fifth and sixth 
volumes of Mr. Keightley’s Edition of Shake- 
speare; and, to their Aldine Poets, Cowper, 
edited by Mr. John Bruce; and Dryden, 
edited by the Rev. R. Hooper. They are 
also about to publish “The Gnostics and their 
Remains,” Ancient and Medieval, by Mr. C. W. 
King, author of “‘ Antique Gems ;” “ The Customs 
and Traditions of Palestine,’ by P. J. M. E. 
Pierotti, author of “Jerusalem Explored ;” a new 
edition, revised and partly re-written, of Bailey’s 
“ Festus ;’’ Mrs. Gatty’s “ Parables from Nature,” 
complete, illustrated by eminent artists ; an edition 
of Washington Irving’s “ Sketch-book,” with 120 
illustrations, in small quarto ; a volume of Poems, 
by Samuel Ferguson, author of “ The Forging of 
the Anchor;’ a second series of the “ Dublin 
Afternoon Lectures; a series of Fac-similes 
from the Original Studies by Raphael and 
Michael Angelo, now in the University Galleries 
at Oxford, by Joseph Fisher; an edition of Mr. 
Keightley’s Shakespeare, in one volume, with ini- 
tials and ornaments ; a supplementary volume to 
Lowndes’s “ Bibliographer’s Manual,” containing | 
catalogues of the publications of all the publishing | 
societies and of private presses; “ Anthologia 


notes by the Rev. F. St. John Thackeray, of Eton ; 
and a volume on the book of Common Prayer, by monastery. 
the Rev. M. F. Sadler, entitled ‘‘ Church Doctrine, 
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Messrs. Dercnton, Bett, & Co. have nearly 
ready :—Translation of the Gorgias of Plato, 
with introductory Essay, containing a Summary of 
the Argument, by Mr. E. M. Cope, of Trinity ; 
an edition of Lucretius, with an English version, 
and notes critical and explanatory, by Mr. H. A. 
J. Munro, of Trinity; a translation of the Plays 
of Aischylus, by Mr. F. A. Paley, the editor of 
Euripides and Aischylus ; an edition of Kent’s 
‘Commentary on International Law,” revised and 
enlarged, with notes of cases brought down to 
the present year, by Professor Abdy; and “An 
Essay on the Authenticity of the Book of 
Daniel,” by Mr. J. M. Fuller, of St. John’s, 

Messrs. CHAPMAN AND Hatt have added Mr. 
M. W.Savage’s “‘Reuben Medlicott; or, the Comin 
Man,” to their five-shilling series of works o 
fiction; and Miss Jewsbury’s charming tale, 
“ Marian Withers,” to their two-shilling “ Select 
Library,” which, by the way, is now becoming 
the most popular of the railway-libraries of fiction, 
judging from the bookstalls at our chief metro- 
politan stations. 

Messrs. CHURCHILL announce as nearly ready, 
Mr. Luke Howard’s “ Essay on the Modifications 
of Clouds ;” Dr. Alfred Taylor’s “ Principles and 
Practice of Medical Jurisprudence ;” Dr. Wood’s 
“Introduction to the Study of Insanity ;” Dr. 
Barclay’s “Medical Errors : the Fallacies connected 
with the Application of the Inductive Method of 
Reasoning to the Science of Medicine ;” Mr. Henry 
H. Bigg’s ‘“Orthopraxy; or, the Treatment of 
Deformities, Deficiencies, and Debilities of the 
Human Frame;’ and Mr. Arthur Sansom’s 
“Chloroform: its Action and Administration.” 
The same firm issues this day the first number 
of a new quarterly journal of ophthalmic medicine, 
“The Journal of British Ophthalmology,” the 
tenth volume of the new series of “ Guy’s Hospital 
Reports,” and the third part of Mr. Alex. 
Balmanno Squire’s “Coloured Photographs of 
Skin Diseases.” 

Messrs. SEELEY, JACKSON, AND HALtrpay’s 
new publications include “ Foundation Truths: 
Four Sermons preached before the University of 
Cambridge,” by the Bishop of Melbourne; “The 
Lawgiver: a Sketch of the principal Events in 
the History of Moses,” by Mrs. Webb, author of 
“ Naomi; “Temper: its Use and Abuse,” by a 
Staffordshire Curate; “ Among the Mountains ; 
or, the Harcourts at Montreux: a Narrative ;” 
“The Stones of Palestine: Notes of a Ramble 
through the Holy Land,” by Mrs. Mentor 
Mott, with photographic views of the Sea 
of Galilee, Mount Hermon, Nablous, Hebron, 
Bethany, Bethlehem, Joppa, and Jerusalem, 
reduced by Mr. F. Bedford from the large series 
of photographs taken by him during the journey 
of the Prince of Wales in the East; “ Rich and 
Poor: Tales illustrative of Relative Duties,” by 
the author of “ Work for All;” and a volume of 
verse for the young, containing “The Young 
Cottager” (the late Rev. Leigh Richmond’s well- 
known narrative thrown into a metrical form) 
and other pieces of a similar character. 

M. Brocxuavs of Leipzig has now ready “ A 
Thesaurus of French Literature subsequent to the 
Great Revolution; with an Historical Introduc- 
tion and Biographical and Critical Notices,” by 
K. Greser, in two volumes royal octavo. 

Messrs. Asner & Co, of Berlin have published, 
for the first time, one of the earliest Hebrew works 
on Geometry from MSS. preserved at Munich and 
Rome: “ Abraham bar Chijja Mischnat ha-mid- 
dot,”’ edited by M. Steinschneider. 

SHAKESPEARE’S “ Much Adoe About Nothing,” 
photo-lithographed from the original small quarto 
edition, “printed by V.8. for Andrew Wise and 
William Apsley, 1600,” of which a copy produced 
£167. 15s. at the Daniel sale, has just been issued 
by Messrs. Day and Son of Gate Street, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. 

Captain SpPEKE was buried on the 23rd instant 
in the family vault in the church of Dowlish 
Wake. Sir Roderick Murchison, Dr. Livingstone, 
and Captain Grant were among the mourners. It 
is proposed to raise, by public NoRery oye a 
monument to the intrepid traveller—‘ the man 
who, of all Europeans,” says Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison, “ first crossed Central Equatorial Africa 
from south to north, with his companion Grant, 


| and who (setting aside all disputes respecting the 
_ source of the Nile) unquestionably determined the 


existence and position of the great water-basin 
whence the Nile flows.” 
Tue Benedictines of Monte Cassino promise us 


Latina,” a selection of choice Latin poetry, with | a new edition of Dante, from a MS. of the four- 
teenth century, preserved in the library of the 


A FRENCH version of Captain Semmes’s “ Cruise 


of the Alabama and the Sumter” has just been 
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published b M. Dentu.—The first volume of M. 
A. L. de Sadous’s French translation of Grote’s 


History of Greece, to be completed in fifteen 
volumes, forms the new volume of the “ Collec- 
tion d’Historiens Contemporains.” In the same 
series has also appeared the fourth volume of M. 
J.¥F. Minsen’s translation of Gervinus’s “ Histoire 
de XI Xe Siécle, depuis les Traités de Vienne.” 

Tue brothers Pereire in Paris intend to pub- 
lish a most monstrously voluminous encyclopedia, 
which is to comprise the whole knowledge of 
humanity. A vast number of editors are to 
be engaged, and a corresponding sum of money 
is to be placed at their disposal. The whole work, 
it is thought, will extend to 200 volumes, the 
first of which is soon to appear. In connexion 
with this undertaking is to be founded a “ Crédit 
mobilier de l’Intelligence” for authors and artists. 

In the Gazette Hebdomadaire de Medecine 
Professor Fée of Strasburg has a paper entitled 
“Le Darwinisme ; ou, Examen de la Théorie re- 
lative a l’Origine des Espéces.” In the Revue de 
LP Orient is “ Voyage en Mingrélie en 1862, par 
Adolphe Bergé (de Tiflis).” In June the Bulletin 
de la Société de Géographie gave ‘‘ Une Mission 
Géographique dans les Archives d’Espagne et de 
Portugal, 1862-1863,” by M. Alfred Demersey. 
In the July number of the same M. Mich. de 
Galkine has a “Notice sur les Turcomans de la 
Cédte Orientale dela Mer Caspienne.” In part two 
of the seventh volume of the Mémoires de la Société 
Imp. d@’ Agriculture of Douay, M. Foucques de 
Vagnonville furnishes “‘ Diverses Particularités sur 
les Péripéties du Commerce Maritime dans les 
Deux Indes vers la Fin du XVI° Siécle.” To the 
Annales de la Société Imp. d’ Agriculture of Lyons 
M. Alexis Perrey contributes “ Documents sur les 
Tremblements de Terre et les Phénoménes Volca- 
niques dans |’Archipel des Kouriles et du Kamt- 
schatka ;” and in the Revue Catholique d Alsace is 
given “Les Vicissitudes du Protestantisme a 
Obernai dans le Cours du XYI° Siécle,” an in- 
teresting paper of 80 pages. 

AN imposing volume of 543 pages, illustrated 
with thirty-two engravings by Karl Girardet, has 
been published by MM. Mame et Fils at Tours, 
under the title of “Le Rhin Allemand et 1’ Alle- 
magne du Nord,” by Professor Hippolyte Durand 
of Versailles. Thethird volume of the hitherto un- 
published “Journal et Mémoires du Matthieu Marais 
(1715-1737),” edited by M. de Lescure, is an im- 
portant adcession to our knowledge of the Regency 
and the reign of Louis XV. The first volume has 
just been published of “ L’ Histoire de la Vie et du 

gne de Nicolas let, Empereur de Russie,” by 
M. Paul Lecroix. The work will consist of five 
very thick octavo volumes. MM. Oppert et Ménant 
panned last year “La Grande Inscription de 
orsabad.” They now add the promised “ Com- 
mentaire Philologique,” an octavo volume of 257 
pages. The Pasteur N. Poulain has issued “ Re- 
zene a Trois Lettres de M. Albert Réville sur la 
ouvelle Théologie.” 

Tue Beilage der Leipziger Zeitung (No. 75) 
gives an account of the first general meeting of 
the Shakespeare- Verein, and “ Die Londoner Con- 
ferenzen ;” the Deutsche Jahrbiicher (No. 3), a 
pe r by J. C. Bergius, “Die Fortschritte des 

ritischen Indiens;” the Deutsches Museum has 
an article by Fr. Broemel, “ Schottland, einst und 
jetzt ;” the Magazin fiir die Literatur des Aus- 
landes (No. 38), “Speke’s Reisewerk: Die Nil- 
quellen.und das Negerland ;” the Zuropa (No. 39), 
“ Chambers’s History of Peebles,” ‘“ The Agnews 
of Lochnaw,” and “ Venedig im 1864 ;”’ the Oester- 
reichische Wochenschrift (No. 37) has an article 
wy Ad. Beer, “Die Eréffnung Japans fiir die 

eltverkehr,” and a second paper by M. 
Landau, “ Quellen und Vorliiufer von Boccaccio’s 
Decameron ;” the Ausland (No. 38), “ Die 
harten Hélzer des Englischen Handels,” “ Ele- 
phantenfang in Ceylon,” “ Die Entdeckung der 

in Neu-Seeland,” and “ Die Menschen 
der Engisthaler Héhle ;” and Lehmann’s Magazin 

Ce 37), “ Max Miiller’s Lectures on the Science 
o Nod 

H. von "3 “ Paleontographica, Beitriige 
zur Naturgeschichte der Vorwelt,” edited by W. 
Dunker, one of the most important works of its 
class, printed in quarto, has reached its 13th vol., 
parts one and two of which are just published. 

One of the most deservedly popular German 
authors—Professor Berthold Sigismund—died re- 
cently at the age of forty-six years at Rudolstadt. 
ition” we 
the statis- 


of Gibraltar, Madeira, Rio Janeiro Cape Town 
St. Paui, and Amsterdam, Ceylon, Madras, &c. 
The second is on the eve of i 





A rriat of considerable interest to the cause of 
literature in Germany took place last week at 
Kénigsberg. Professor Frischbier of that Uni- 
versity, after the labour of some seven or eight 
years, published a book upon the proverbs and 
popular sayings of Prussia. The professor is a 
man universally esteemed for his high moral 
character and scientific acquirements. After the 
work had been on sale for some months, it was 
suddenly seized by the police, and the author 
prosecuted for an offence against public morals. 
At the trial Professors Rosenkranz and Schade 
were summoned as experts, and spoke strongly in 
favour of the purely scientific tendencies of the 
work. M.Schade, having been called to order by 
the court for the vehemence of his language, 
declared that he was only fulfilling his duty as a 
professor in energetically defending science against 
all attacks, from whatever quarter they might 
proceed. The result was that the public pro- 
secutor abandoned the charge, and Professor 
Frischbier was acquitted. 

A TRANSLATION of Mr. Darwin’s “Origin of 
Species,” by Professors G. Canestrini and L. 
Salimbeni, has just appeared at Modena, under 
the title of “ Sull’ Origine della Specie per Elezione 
Naturale.” 

Vincenzo Lazart, the Custodian of the Museo 
Corrér, one of the best antiquarians and numis- 
matists of Italy, author of the “ Notizia delle 
opere d’antichita della raccolta Corrér,” editor of 
Marco Polo’s travels, and many other valuable 
works, has recently died at Venice. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
entertained by Correspondents. Anonymous communications 
cannot be inserted.) ———— 

THE ENGLISH “POSSESSIVE AUG- 

MENT.” 
To the Editor of Tue READER. 

Colney Hatch Park, Sept. 26, 1864. 
Srr,—I was glad to read in your last number 
the careful review of Serjeant Manning’s re- 
markable contribution to English philology—a 
work which, I hope, may mark an epoch in Eng- 
lish grammar, by substituting laborious historical 
investigations for off-hand conclusions, often 
founded on very insufficient data, and repeated by 
writer after writer without any examination. 

Your reviewer has given up the theory of the 

Anglo-Saxon genitive, and proposed another, 

which I fear will not suffice. It is true that s is 

used in Sanscrit, in German, and in English as a 

connecting letter (no matter how derived) in the 

formation of compounds, influencing the signifi- 
cation occasionally, as your reviewer showed in 

Sanscrit, and as may be seen in the German 

Landmann, a countryman or rustic, and Lands- 

mann, a fellow-countryman or compatriot, and 

English bondman, a serf, and bondsman, a surety. 

But I think that the use of the ’s is clearly dis- 

tinguished from that of s in this case by the po- 

sition of the accent. In all compound words, 
whether with the s or without it, our language 
requires the principal stress to be laid upon the 
primary element. The same rule holds good for 
German. In some English compounds, as in 
bondsman, the second element becomes almost in- 
distinct. It is this predominance of the primary 
element that binds the two elements into one 
word. When, however, the “ possessive aug- 
ment” is used, the principal stress rests on the 
second element, although the primary element has 
considerable stress, marking the result as two 
words, of which the first is subordinated to the 
second. ‘My father’s house” is pronounced 
quite differently from what, if it existed, “ My 
fathershouse”” would be. In German also the 
construction which most closely answers to our 

“possessive augment” follows the same rule. 

Compare der Landesfiirst with des Landes Fiirst, 

where we are obliged to translate “the prince of 

a (or the) country,” or “the regnant prince,’ and 

“the country’s prince.” This difference of 

accent suffices, I think, to show that the explana- 

tion offered did not exist as a feeling in the minds 
of English speakers. There is also, to my mind, 
an objection in reverting to an original method of 

inflexion or composition in order to explain a 

modern expression of any relation. The 

examples of the Romance languages and of 
modern Greek serve to show that, in modern 
times, we avoid the ancient methods of inflexion 
and substitute for them certain “ auxiliaries.” 

The formation of the Romance future and the use 

ol so: cena for inflexions point to this. It is 

t certainly consonant with the habit of 
modern to use an entire word to express 

what was formerly indicated by an inflexion. 
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In this respect the substitution of his and of for 
the Anglo-Saxon genitive is quite natural. Ser. 
jeant Manning shows that, in the consciousness 
of English writers so early as the second edition 
of Layamon’s Brut, his was used for the subjec- 
tive and of for the objective genitive, with a 
degree of uniformity which, if not complete, as 
could be hardly expected, is at any rate so strongly 
marked as to leave the feeling unmistakable. 
He has also proved that Ais was employed for all 
genders and numbers, a fact utterly ignored by 
preceding writers, who considered the contrary 
assertion so self-evidently correct as to refute 
the his-theory without further controversy. I 
think, then, that, if we allow the use of of for 
one signification of the old genitive, we must 
allow the useof Ais for the other signification, 
so far as the consciousness of English writers is 
concerned. 

But was that consciousness correct? Was this 
use of his the mere expression of an ill-founded 
theory on the part of the writer, like Cicero’s 
juvans pater for Jupiter? What leads me to 
doubt the accuracy of the theory unhesitatingly 
adopted by the old writers, and much confirmed 
by such modern German expressions as der Vater 
sein Schreiber for des Vaters Schreiber, is the 
analogy of the Danish and Swedish languages, 
which are so closely allied to English. In old 
Norse the genitive ended in s only in certain 
neuter and masculine nouns singular. In Danish 
and Swedish the genitive a/ways ends in s, for all 
genders and numbers. Considering the ’s as the 
English genitive, this is a phenomenon of pre- 
cisely the same extent. Moreover, in Danish the 
old genitive is replaced sometimes by s and some- 
times by af or til, as in David Salomons Fader or 
Fader til Salomon, not Fader af Salomon; but 
Godsets rette Eier, the estate’s right owner, or 
den rette Kier af Godset, the right owner of 
the estate, where til Godset would have been 
incorrect. I am not able to say whether the s- 
form is generally subjective, but I am inclined 
tothink so. Itis worthy of remark that Tobiesen 
calls the Danish genitive s die Besitzendung, the 
possessive termination. The position of this pos- 
sessive is the same as in English, preceding the 
noun on which it depends. Moreover, s in 
Danish is used “ prehensively,” as Serjeant Man- 
ning terms it; thus, Historieskriveren Arild Hvit- 
felds Krénike, the historian Arild Hvitfeld’s chro- 
nicle; Kongen af Preussens Lande, the king of 
Prussia’s countries. It is also very noteworthy, 
in connexion with the Ais-theory, that, in certain 
circumstances after proper names, the Danes use 
hans, hendes, dens, dets, his, her, &., for the 
genitive s; thus, Mercurius hans Stav, Venus 
hendes Sin, Cupido hans Bue, Mercurius his staff, 
Venus her son, Cupid his bow. Tobiesen, from 
whose “ Danische Sprachlehre”’ I borrow these 
illustrations, remarks, with all the unhesitating 
self-confidence of a grammarian, Diese Form aber 
ist durchaus fehlerhaft, “This form is utterly 
faulty.” When will grammarians learn to dis- 
tinguish a blunder (like the schoolboy’s adolescens, 
a lad, adolescentior, a ladder!) from a difference 
of expression? Can this use of hans, &., be the 
older form, as in English? We find hans in Old 
Norse, but hendes is there hennar. 

In such phrases as “‘ That husband of Lucy’s is 
insufferable,” ‘‘ You are too free with that tongue 
of yours,” the explanation offered by Serjeant 
Manning does not appear to be quite satisfactory, 
although, perhaps, the best yet offered. I cannot 
in these examples supply the ellipsis which your 
reviewer suggests. Such cases as “that father of 
mine” are still more difficult to deal with, and 
this form in » is fully developed in the language 
of those speakers who say ‘“ mine, thine, yourn, 
his’n, hern, theirn.” The Ais-theory is here quite 
inapplicable. 

Until, then, the genitive or possessive case or 
augment has been historically investigated for 
Danish and Swedish as well as English, we shall 
be unable to decide whether Serjeant Manning’s 
theory is correct ; but, at the present time, it is the 
only theory of the English apostrophized ’s which 
has any historical or documentary foundation, 
while it is fully in harmony with the known laws 
of modern languages, and can point to analogous 
constructions in German and Danish. It is, 
therefore, I would submit, the only theory de- 
serving a place in our English grammars, notwith- 
standing that which has been advanced by your 
reviewer.—Respectfully yours, 

ALEXANDER J. ELLIS. 
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SCIENCE. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT BATH. 


HIS year’s meeting was most pleasantly 

brought to a close by two excursions—one 
to Salisbury, Old Sarum and Stonehenge, 
the other to Bristol and Clifton. The former 
was of the highest archwological interest ; 
and, if our space would permit of it, we 
would gladly reproduce much that Mr. Davis 
dwelt upon at Salisbury and the Rey. Pre- 
bendary Scarf at Stonehenge. The former 
gentleman, who is the city architect of Bath, 
and one of the local secretaries, to whose 
exertions much of the success of the meeting 
must be ascribed, accompanied the members 
over the fine old pile of Salisbury and the 
Chapter-house, and pointed out their beauties 
in a manner which Professor Willis has made 
familiar to most of our cathedral-lovers. 

After the cathedral—the Amiens of Eng- 
land—had been inspected, a luncheon provided 
by the good Mayor of Salisbury was dis- 
eussed ; and Old Sarum and Stonehenge were 
then visited. Here was a rich treat to those 
who had had their antiquarian appetites 
sharpened during the journey to Ralighary by 
the famous white horse, and a view of two fine 
specimens of Roman camps alongside the rail- 
way. Weshould mention that this horse is 
not the one whose scouring we have all read 
about, but a much more perfect creature, the 
appearance of which from a distance is most 
lifelike and striking in the extreme. Stone- 
henge we must not dwell upon—is it not 
described in the Crania Britannica and 
elsewhere ?—but we may mention that Cap- 
tain Burton, who was of the party, disillu- 
sioned many by stating that the plain on 
which it stands and the surrounding country 
was by no means unlike some parts of cen- 
tral equatorial Africa ! 

At Bristol and Clifton, where most en- 
gineers, geologists, and chemists did congre- 
gate, the day was spent most pleasantly, 
the great attraction, of course, being the 
Suspension Bridge and Mr. Hawkshaw’s 
description of it. 

The chemists visited in force the large 
sugar-refinery of Messrs. Finzel, where the 
famous vacuum-pans for boiling down the 
solution of sugar are in operation. These 
pans, constructed of copper, and globular in 
shape, are in communication with powerful 
exhausting engines, and occupy an immense 
upper room in the factory. The progress of 
the operation can be watched through win- 
dows in the sides of the pans, which permit 
of a sight of the sea of syrup boiling most 
tumultuously. When the syrup is suf- 
ficiently concentrated, it is whirled round 
with great velocity, until it solidifies and 
assumes the form of finely-divided white 
sugar. Not the least interesting part of 
the process is the filtration through animal 
charcoal, by means of which sugar of the 
very brownest and dirtiest kind ultimatel 
yields the clear white product, of which 
there is a small mountain in the warehouse 
of the establishment. 

_ We are reminded that, after all, only one 
side—we dare not say it is the least useful 
one—of the British Association is seen at 
these annual gatherings. The other must 
be studied in the yearly report, which, 
although already long known and valued by 
all scientific men, really seems to promise 
more and more usefulness as time wears on. 
Thus the report for last year, which has just 
reached us,* is a goodly volume of over a 
thousand pages, 786 being taken up by the 
a ae of Researches on Science,” in 

which the most important function of the 
Association comes ut once into full view. 
We may, indeed, congratulate ourselves that 
the £20 voted in 1834 for these researches is 
represented in the present year by the noble 
sum of £2037. 

ere are many matters that we fain would 
have said a word about if space had permitted. 
Some of the papers read—from Dr. Miller’s 
and Mr. Huggins’s wonderful announcement 

* Report of the Thirty-third Meeting of the British Asso- 


for the Advancement of ewcastle 
in August and September 1863. Gum ** 
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in Section A, down to that on the ‘“ Impor- 
tation of Gin,” which, we learn from the Bat” 
Chronicle, was presented to another Section 
by a learned anthropologist—would bear—t » 
borrow Professor Cayley’s happy expressi )i— 
a ‘‘camel-load” of commentary. 

We must, however, at once proceed to give 
an instalment of the reports and papers ; 
and we may remark that we have not fol- 
lowed the order in which they were read, 
as many promised abstracts have not yet 
reached us. J.N. L. 





REPORTS. 





Balloon Commitiee.—The Balloon Committee 
has sanctioned nine ascents since its appointment 
at Newcastle. We have now the results of ascents 
made in all the monthsof the yearexcept three ; and 
it is the desire of the Committee that winter ascents 
should be made in the months in which heretofore 
they had not hitherto beenabletoeffect them. Owing 
to the destruction of Mr. Coxwell’s great balloon 
at Leicester, only four high ascents are now 
reported. The Committee recommends that it 
be re-appointed, and that further researches be 
made into several subjects, and that £150 
be placed at its disposal. Colonel Sykes, who 
read the report, added that he could not 
conclude without calling upon the Association 
generally to express its gratitude to Mr. Glaisher 
for his perseverance and zeal in carrying out these 
experiments at great expense to himself; for, 
although the Association defrayed the cost of the 
actual ascents, the/hote! expenses and other similar 
charges he had to defray out of his own pocket. 

Mr. Glaisher then gave an account of his obser- 
vations. “The Committee of the balloon experiments 
was appointed last year to examine the electrical 
condition of the air at different heights, to verify 
the law of the decrease of temperature, and to 
compare the constants in different states of the 
atmosphere. As to the first object, no progress 
whatever has been made,except preparingan instru- 
ment for the investigation, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Fleemirg Jenkin ; but, as no flame 
or fire of any kind can be admitted in the car of 
the balloon, the instrument could not be used, 
and it has been altered to be employed with 
water. It happens unfortunately that electrical 
experiments necessitate the use of a constant flow 
of water, and occasionally of two streams at the 
same time, just below the caroftheballoon. The 
Committee felt that the presence of water near the 
instruments might exercise considerable influence 
on the observation by moistening the atmosphere— 
particularly when the balloon was descending, and 
thus passing through the just moistened atmo- 
sphere—and thus throw considerable doubt on 
some of the experiments, particularly on those as 
to the humidity of the atmosphere—a primary 
object of research. With respect to the second 
object—viz., verifying the law of the decrease of 
temperature in different states of the atmosphere— 
it is desirable to obtain as many observations as 
possible at times in the day and year at which 
experiments had not previously been made, to 
determine whether the laws whieh hold good 
at one time in the year do so at others. I 
readily assented to the wish of the members of 
Council, as expressed at Newcastle, that I should 
not ascend more than four or five miles; as I had 
found that all observations above five miles could 
be inferred from those below five miles. And, 
moreover, the balloon, after so many rough de- 
scents, had become, in Mr. Coxwell’s opinion, too 
unsound for extreme high ascents. After the ascent 
of the 6th of April, Mr. Coxwell condemned the 
balloon as unsafe, and determined to build another, 
capable of containing 10,000 cubic feet more than 
the old one, and be able to carry two observers the 
height of five miles. This needed trying in low 
ascents, till it proved perfectly gas-tight, there 
always being a leakage through the new material. 
During the trials, however, it was destroyed at 
Leicester. One would scarcely believe it possible 
that such an act could take wn Pro in the centre of 
England in the present day. This put a stop to 
all pre-arranged experiments. e Mayor of 
Leicester has recently presided over a meeting for 
the purpose of raising a subscription to assist Mr. 
Coxwell to build a new balloon, which, I hope, 
will help to remove the stigma now resting upon 
Leicester. 1 trust the Foresters will also help to 
remove the stain now resting upon them ; for, if 
the act was not that of the Foresters, it was 
perpetrated at one of their gatherings, under their 
superintendence, and the destruction of the balloon 
was not, so far as I can learn, attempted to be 





stopped by them.” 
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Mr. Glaisher then referred to his observations 
of the solar spectrum, and read a very valuable 
series of similar observations made by Mr. Alex- 
ander Herschel at high elevations in the Alps and 
elsewhere, which corroborate, in a very remarkable 
manner, Mr. Glaisher’s own results. Thus, from 
the balloon at 5300 feet, the lines from B to G in 
the sky-spectrum were visible ; at 14,100 feet, the 
same, the line F being very distinct ; at 14,000 
feet, in the spectrum of the sun, A and H and all 
lines between were very clear; at 14,200 feet, the 
sun-spectrum extended to far beyond H, the 
colours being very rich. From the pass of St. 
Theodul, 10,000 feet, and the Cima di Fazzi, 
12,000 feet, the sky-spectrum was scarcely visible, 
although the sun-spectrum showed a magnificent 
series of lines. 

In the ascent on the 27th of June there 
were frequent periods in which the times of 
vibration of a magnet could be observed. Ten 
different sets of observations resulted in a time of 
vibration undoubtedly longer than on the earth, 
even neglecting the temperature-correction, which 
would increase the difference. 

Mr. Glaisher thus concluded :—“ Perhaps the 
most important conclusions which may be drawn 
from the past year’s experiments are the fol- 
lowing :—That the law of decrease of tempe- 
rature, under ordinary circumstances, both with 
a cloudy and a clear sky, when the sun is 
above the horizon, in summer and adjacent 
months, is pretty well determined; but, from 
the only series of observations made in winter, 
we cannot say such laws hold good through- 
out the year; and neither can we say such 
laws which hold good by day would be true by 
night. Those days of ascent yielding results 
of an apparently abnormal character have not 
been combined in deducing the general ,results 
above referred to—in fact, I have not made any 
use of them. The study of the observations on 
these days will doubtless be very profitable and 
fruitful when we can with confidence compare 
them with those governed by the great laws of 
atmospheric phenomena applicable to the time of 
year at which they were made. The making known 
to us the presence of so strong and so thick aS.W. 
current of air on one of those days is important. 
That the time of vibration of a horizontal magnet 
is undoubtedly lengthened in the higher region of 
the atmosphere. That che lines of the solar spec- 
trum are far more numerous and better defined 
when viewed from 10,000 to 25,000 feet above the 
earth than when viewed from the earth’s surface. 
That a delicate blackened bulb-thermometer, in 
the full rays of the sun, reads only 1° or 2° above 
the shaded thermometer; and Herschel’s actino- 
meter increases but 4 or 5 divisions of its scale 
when exposed to the sun at high elevations, when 
on the ground it would increase §0 divisions in 
one minute. 

“When I undertook to make these experi- 
ments, I expected that a few ascents would 
have been all that was required of me. I 
have now made no less than twenty - two ; 
and, so far from exhausting the subject, they 
indicate a much wider field for future operations. 
In carrying out these experiments and the 
work connected with them I have given up all 
my leisure time freely, and Mr, Coxwell has 
done the same, in the most unselfish manner— 
indeed, I may say that, had it not been for 
the generous spirit in which he has entered 
into these experiments, they never could have 
been made except at a multiple of their present. 
cost.” 

Mr. Glaisher, who illustrated the text of the 
report by numerous diagrams, was warmly ap- 
plauded when he resumed his seat; and the 
President, in thanking him, expressed a hope 
that he might go on making the series of ascents 
which were necessary to complete his unexampled 
and most valuable experiments and investigations 
with the same success and pleasure to himself as 
had attended his previous experiments. 





Committee for Tidal Observations in the Humber. 
—The Committee report that they have obtained 
tidal observations at Hull, at Gainsborough-on- 
the-Trent, and at Goole and Naburn Lock, on the 
Yorkshire Ouse. The observations at each station 
were made at intervals of fifteen minutes, and ex- 
tended over fifty-four tides, commencing at twelve 
o’clock at noon on the 9th of May, and ceasing at 
twelve o’clock at noon on the 6th of June of the 

resent year. The entire sets of observations 
Lave been drawn in sections by contour lines. 
The vertical lines give the hours and minutes of 
the observed time of the tides in rising and falling, 
and the herizontal lines or divisions give in feet 


and inches the observed height of such rise and 
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fall. .A line running through each section repre- 
gents the datum line of the mean rise of the sea 
at’ Liverpool, as given by the Ordnance Survey 
Board, in the published work entitled “‘ Abstracts 
of the Principal Lines of Spirit Levelling in 
England and Wales,” by Colonel Sir Henry 
James. ‘The phenomenon as to the time of high- 
water above a certain point of the Hull Dock 
Gauge, referred to in the last report, is again 
yerified—i. ¢., when the tide has reached the 16- 
feet mark of the tide gauge above the dock sill, or 
1293 feet above the mean rise of the sea at Liver- 
ool, it then in eyery tide wants exactly three 
rem to high water. The fact exists, but the 
immediate cause of this occurrence the Committee 
are still unable to determine. The nearest ap- 
roximation to this fixed law occurs at Goole, 
where we find that, when the tide has reached the 
8-feet mark of the tide-gauge, or 4177 feet 
above the mean rise of the sea at Liverpool, the 
average time to high-water, as observed over 
twenty-seven tides, is two hours and six minutes ; 
but the extreme variation is found to extend from 
one hour and thirty-five minutes to two hours and 
twenty-five minutes. The Committee express 
their great obligation to W. H. Huffam, Esq., and 
R. A. Marillier, Esq., of Hull, Thomas Wilson, 
Esq., and W. H. Bartholomew, Esq., of Leeds, 
and Luke Thompson, Esq., of York, for the valu- 
able assistance they have received from those 
gentlemen. 
In the discussion which followed Mr. Parkes 
suggested that it would be very desirable to 
direct the attention of the Committee in the 
ensuing year to one feature of the tides which 
had not as yet been systematically treated— 
the diurnal inequality. This feature, aay 
very sensible on the English coasts, was far 
more important in the Indian seas. At Kur- 
rachee, for example, there was at some times a 
difference of six feet in the level of morning and 
evening low-waters, and of four hours in the times 
of high-water. He had had an opportunity of 
investigating this feature, as evidenced at Bombay 
and Kurrachee; and, though he had not been as 
yet completely successful, he had made an ap- 
proximation towards connecting its variations 
with the movements of the sun and moon. The 
diurnal inequality might be represented by sup- 
posing that the semi-diurnal tides—those which 
make high-water twice a day—rise and fall, not 
upon a sea otherwise quiescent, but on one sub- 
ject to another and independent rise and fall, 
acting once a day—in other words, to a diurnal 
tide. He had, by treatment of a year’s observa- 
tions at Bombay, obtained curves representing this 
diurnal tide in a separate form; and, starting 
from the principle that it was occasioned by the 
declinations of the sun and moon, he had, by a 
series of trials, constructed a simple formula in 
terms of the declinations and angular distances 
between the sun and moon which very nearly 
represented the circumstances. Thus a series of 
hypothetical diurnal tides might be obtained 
which could be combined with a series of hypo- 
thetical semi-diurnal tides obtained by the Admi- 
ralty process, so as to obtain the compound tide 
as it would actually rise on the shore. In this 
process he had considerable success; but he 
thought it was important that a similar course of 
treatment should be applied to the tides of some 
English ports. As an illustration of the want of 
knowledge on this particular point, he might 
mention that, in a paper in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of not many years ago, Professor 
Whewell, in pcg The diurnal inequality, as 
shown by some very short series of observations, 
treated as an anomaly one particular feature which 
Mr. Parkes found by his ss to be the normal 
condition ; while, in reality, the real difficulty was 
to explain the different manifestations of the same 
feature on the English coasts. Mr. Parkes thought 
it that such an investigation as he recom- 
‘mended would lead to important results as to 
ascertaining the course of the tide-wave in cases 
now doub It was sometimes very difficult to 
determine exactly the age of the semi-diurnal tide 
to within half a day or a day; but it could be 
determined with great exactness for the diurnal 
tide, as the abrupt changes of value as the moon 
was near the equator gave more distinct marks. He 
would mention, as a suggestion to those who might 
undertake the investigation, that the age of diurnal 
tide would be found to be much less than that of 


semi-diurnal—a result in conformity with the theo 
the Astronomer-Royal, 


of waves established 








Committee on Fog-Signals.—The Rey. T. R. 
Robinson, D.D., the Chairman of the Committee, 
stated that, shortly after the last report, they learned, 
but not officially, that the Trinity House were about 
to make experiments on fog-signals, by order of the 
Board of Trade. ‘They waited for the results, 
which, however, were not communicated by either 
of those bodies. On April 4th the Belfast Chamber 
of Commerce, in consequence of the Report of the 
Committee, memorialized the Board of Trade on 
the subject, and transmitted copies of the report 
to twenty-six of the principal Chambers of Com- 
merce, requesting their co-operation. The Board 
of Trade answered that they were considering the 
subject, and referred to a Parliamentary Report, 
dated March 3, 1864, describing some experiments 
made at Dungeness with the instruments of Daboll 
and Holmes. The Committee then found that 
these experiments had no higher aim than to pro- 
nounce on the merits of these individual horns ; 
that they were made in fine and clear weather ; 
and that they left untouched all the physical 
questions that had been indicated as of paramount 
importance. In fact, the Parliamentary Report 
gave the impression that no real solution of. the 
question was likely to be obtained by that mode of 
investigation. However, the Committee addressed 
another memorial to the Board of Trade on August 
17, in which, after briefly refuting the arguments 
which induced the Trinity House to decline acting 
on the recommendations of the first memorial, 
they request that, if that corporation continue 
recusant, some other agency more active and 
more willing may be sought. The co-operation of 
the Admiralty is especially suggested, and the 
officers of the coast-guard are indicated as ob- 
servers. An answer has been received promising 
“careful consideration” of the subject. 





Report on Vertical Currents of the Atmosphere. 
By Professor Hennessy.-—This report contains 
a brief discussion of the results of observation 
during the years 1862-3; and the conclusions 
arrived at in the report already published seem 
to be further confirmed. 





Committee for the Purpose of Experimenting on 
the Difference between the Resistance of Floating 
Bodies moving along the Surface of the Water and 
Similar Bodies moving under Water.—The Com- 
mittee have been unable to prepare their Report. 





SECTIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 


Section A.—MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL 
ScrENCE. 


On the Spectra of some of the Heavenly 
Bodies. By Dr. Miller, V.P.R.S.,and Mr. Huggins. 
—This was a communication of very great interest, 
enunciating one of the very greatest observational 
discoveries of modern times. The first part of 
the communication related to observations on 
planetary spectra. It was necessary to compare 
these spectra side by side with that of the sun ; 
but here arose a difficulty, for a planet is not 
usually visible until sunset. Ultimately the plan 
adopted was to compare the light of the planet 
with that of the sky, which, of course, has the 
same composition as the sun’s light. The object 
of this comparison was chiefly to ascertain whe- 
ther the sun’s light, after being reflected from a 
planet, and having of course passed through its 
atmosphere, contains any of those lines of ab- 
sorption which are produced in the solar spectrum 
when the rays of the sun traverse a large extent 
of our earth’s atmosphere. This was found to be 
the case, and one line in particular was much 
more powerfully developed by the atmosphere of 
Jupiter than by that of our earth. The colour of 
the light of Mars was in like manner found to be 
due to absorption exercised by something in that 
planet or its atmosphere. 

The second part of the communication referred 
to the spectra of binary stars. ‘These are most 
difficult of observation, as the two members of the 
system are so very near one another that it is diffi- 
cult to obtain the one without the other. Never- 
theless, the perseverance of the observers was again 
rewarded, and the coloured appearance presented 
by some of these interesting bodies was found to 
be produced by peculiar absorption of certain 
parts of the spectrum, similar to that which, on a 
small scale, is produced by the atmosphere of our 
lumin But the most interesting part of this 
very valuable communication was that which 
referred to the spectra of nebulw ; and the obser- 
vations in this field were stated to have been con- 
ducted solely _ Mr. Huggins. The nebule 
examined were ly those i plane- 
tary nebulw. The remarkable result obtained 
presents a strong incentive to men of seience not 





to suffer themselves to be diverted from any ex- 
periment or observation by the apparent hopeless- 
ness of the result. It was not thought that the 
light of these bodies would be sufficient to produce 
any spectrum at all; nor would it have done so 
had their construction been that which has been 
usually assigned to them, But what was the sur- 
prise of the observer to behold, not a continuous 
spectrum such as that which proceeds from a 
solid body interspersed with dark lines due to 
atmospheric absorption, but a spectrum consisting 
of a few bright lines such as that which prvcoass 
from an intensely-heated gas. It was, indeed, the 
smallness in number of these component lines 
that enabled any success to be obtained ; and the 
result from one of these nebulew revealed the 
astounding fact that it was probably composed of 
hydrogen and nitrogen without any solid nucleus 
whatever. But what is the origin of this high 
temperature, since we are sure, from the conser- 
vation of energy, that some other form of motion 
must be destroyed in order to produce the lumi- 
nosity? The originof the light of the heavenly 
bodies thus becomes more perplexing than ever, 
and seems to point to some law regarding which we 
are yet in the dark.—<As a full account of these 
observations is about to appear in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions, we shall take an early op- 
portunity of returning to them. 

On the Geometrical Transformation of Plane 
Curves. By Professor Cremona of Bologna; com- 
municated by Mr. T. A. Hirst, F.R.S.—In a note 
on the geometrical transformation of plane curves, 
published in the Giornale di Matematiche, vol. i., 
p- 305, several remarkable properties possessed 
by a certain system of curves of the x#-th order, 
situated in the same plane, were considered. The 
important one which forms the subject of this 
note has been more recently detected, and has 
reference to the Jacobian of such a system ; that 
is to say, to the Jocus of a point whose polar 
lines, relative to all curves of the system, are 
concurrent. 


The curves in question form a réseau ; in other 


n(n +3) 
? 


words, they satisfy, in common, ~;—--2 con- 


ditions in such a manner that, through any two 
assumed points, only one curve passes. They 
have, moreover, so many fixed (fundamental) 
points in common that no two curves intersect in 
more than one variable point. In short, if, in 
general, x, denote the number of fundamental 
points which are multiple points of the r-th order 
on every curve of the réseau, the following two 
equations are satisfied :— 
n(n—1)(n 
“ee © @# © at 2 
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This being premised, the property alluded to 
is, that the Jacobian of every such réseau 
resolves itself into y, right lines, y, conics, y, 
cubics, &c., and y,_, curves of the order n-1 ; 


where the integers ¥,, ¥g, &c., also satisfy the 
above equations, and constitute, in fact, a con- 
jugate solution to #,, #2, &c., being connected 
therewith by the relation 


oe 8 er 
s 4 — ¥+Ys +95 


The President (Professor Cayley), before pro- 
ceeding to the many other papers on his list, 
remarked that all the mathematicians present 
would be agreed as to the importance of Professor 
Cremona’s elegant theorem, and would, he felt 
sure, gladly join him in requesting Mr. Hirst to 
convey their thanks to its author. 

On @ Generalization of the Method of Geo- 
metrical Inversion, By Mr. T, A. Hirst, F.R.S.—It 
is well known hew Steiner, by assuming, instead 
of a conic, any fundamental curve whatever, sac- 
ceeded in generalizing Poncelet’s theory of recip- 
rocal polars. The ordinary method of mversion is 
susceptible of a generalization of the same character, 
and may then beappropriately termed quanticinver- 
sion. A fixed origin o being taken, the radius vector 
from it to any point p in the plane is, of course, 
cut in (m—r) points p’ by the r-th polar of p, 
relative to any fixed fundamental curve of the 
m-th order. If p describe a primitive curve of 
the n-th order P”, it can readily be shown that 
its corresponding points p’ will generate a curve 


Pm of the order mn (independent of r) which, 


ur 
amongst other singularities, always possesses a 
multiple-point at the origin of the order ar. 
The properties of the series of (m—1) inverse 
curves corresponding to any primitive n-ic, and 
relative to the same origin and fundamental m-ic, 
formed the subject of the communication. 

When m=2, the fundamental curve is a conic 
which is intersected in two, real or imaginary, 


7, +2,. 





fundamental points o, and o, by the polar of the 
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origin 0. In this case the first, and sole guadric 
inverse of a given n-ic which passes a times through 
the origin 0, a, times through the point 0,,and a, 
times through the point og, is (if the sides of the 
fundamental triangle 00,0, be excluded) a curve of 
the order (2n—a—a, —a,), which passes 

(n—a,—a,) times through o 

(n—-a—a,) ” 0, 

(n—a- a,) ” Os 
The number of double tangents to this quadric in- 
verse can be immediately determined by Plucker’s 
formule ; and, since it is manifestly the same as 
the number of conics which can be drawn through 
the three fundamental points so as to have double 
contact with the primitive n-ic, we have at once 
an illustration of the utility of this special case of 
quantic inversion when employed as a method of 
transformation. The results are identical with 
those obtained by the somewhat more general, but 
less easily manipulated transformations of Steiner 
and of Magnus. When the fundamental curve isa 
circle around the origin, the fundamental points 
0,,%, coincide with the imaginary circular points 
at infinity, and we have the ordinary method of 
inversion as first proposed, in 1836, by Professor 
Bellavitis of Padua, and now universally employed. 
When the fundamental curve is a hyperbola, with 
its centre at the origin, we have the hyperbolic 
transformation of Professor Schiaparelli. 

At the end of the discussion on this extremely 
valuable communication Professor Cayley re- 
marked that it was a most happy example of 
judicious generalization ; that generalizing is, in 
fact, so easy that nothing but carrying out the 
same, so as to obtain valuable results, would 
justify the act. 

A propos of remarks which had been made 
during the discussion, in which Professor Price 
and Mr. Russell took part, as to the difficulty ex- 
perienced in reading many of the most valuable 
productions of Stemer and Chasles, in conse- 
quence of their so often suppressing the proofs of, 
and all allusions to, the methods which conduct 
them to their results, Professor Cayley referred to 
a remarkable theorem of the former, to the mode 
of arriving at which he has left no clue, and which 
had often excited his own wonder, and stated 
that it became intuitively evident by aid of the 
principles laid down in Mr. Hirst’s communica- 
tion. He also added that this was a text which 
would bear a camel-load of commentary. 


Section B.—Cuemicat SCrence. 


On the Thermal Waters of Bath. By Dr. 
Daubeny, Professor of Botany, Oxford. — After 
alluding very briefly to the mineral constitution 
of the Bath waters as affording no adequate ex- 
planation of the medicinal virtues ascribed to 
them, the author proceeded to one point of scien- 
tific interest connected with their appearance— 
namely, the large volume of gas which they have 
gone on constantly disengaging, apparently from 
time immemorial. The nature and amount of 
this were made the subject of the author’s examina- 
tion, in the year 1832, during an entire month ; and 
the result arrived at was that the gas consisted 
mainly of nitrogen, which is present, indeed, in 
most other thermal waters, but in none so copi- 
ously as at Bath. Judging.from the circumstance 
that the majority of these springs are associated 
with volcanoes, and likewise that the same gas is 
freely evolved from the latter both in an active and 
in a more dormant condition, we may fairly infer 
that the evolution of nitrogen at Bath is in some 
manner or other connected with the same widely- 
epereding and deep-seated cause. And, if this be 
the case, the phenomenon in question acquires an 
additional interest, as affording a possible clue to 
the true nature of the processes which give rise 
to volcanoes as well as to thermal springs. 
Now this evolution of nitrogen seems best to admit 
of explanation by supposing a process of combus- 
tion to be going on in the interior of the globe 
by which oxygen may be abstracted from the com- 
mon air which penetrates to these depths, whilst 
the residuary nitrogen is evolved. What may be 
the nature of the bodies by which this process of 
combustion is maintained must, from the depth 


at which the latter is carried on, be ever shrouded | 


in mystery; but it is at least certain that, whilst 
they cannot belong to the category of those which 
supply fuel for the ordinary processes of combus- 





| Geneva was maintained at a higher level. 


the bases of the earths and alkalies which 
constitute the present crust of the globe 
would have existed originally uncombined with 
oxygen, and therefore must at one time have 
been subjected to that very process of oxidation 
and combustion which we imagine to be at the 
present time continued. The author therefore 
suggested that volcanic action may be owing to 
certain chemical reactions proceeding in the 
interior of the globe between the constituents 
of air and water, on the one hand, and the 
metallic bases of the earths and alkalies on the 
other. After developing this theory, the paper 
concluded with pointing out a practical use to 
which the waste waters of the thermal springs of 
Bath might be applied after they had fed the 
several baths, suggesting that, if, instead of being 
at once discharged into the river, they were 
first conveyed through underground pipes a few 
feet beneath the sitiods within a given area, the 
warmth imparted to the soil would prove highly 
favourable to the culture of tender exotics, and 
that, if the ground were further protected from 
cold by a glass roof, a winter garden might 
be obtained with scarcely any further expense 
beyond that of the original outlay. 


Section C.—GEroLoGyY. 


On the Measure of Geological Time by Natural 
Chronometers. By Professor Phillips, F.R.S.— 
Distinguishing, in the first place, between the his- 
tory of operations in the sea and on the land, b 
which tho succession of ancient phenomena is 
determined, from the attempts to ascertain, first 
the relative, and finally the absolute chronology of 
these events, the author noticed several orders of 
natural effects which, being traceable through the 
later geological periods, and still in progress, 
seemed the fittest to be employed in the measure 
of Cenozoic time. Examples are found in the 
action of streams wearing away their channels, 
or depositing sediment; in the formation and 
growth of peat moor; by the filling up of lakes ; 
and, finally, by the accumulation of dvtritus 
in conical mounds at the foot of precipices 
by falling of rocks or torrents of water. The 
last case was illustrated by drawings, and a 
description of the remarkable mounds of La 
Tiniére on the Lake of Geneva, near Villeneuve, 
which has been investigated by M. Morlot. At 
this place one of the mounds, the least ancient, 
has been cut through by the railway to a depth of 
between twenty and thirty feet. The section ex- 
pares the materials usually found in such mounds— 
arge and small pebbles and sand—but, in addition, 
three bands of loamy nature, six to eight inches 
thick, are seen to range parallel to the general 
surface, one, four feet below the surface, another 
ten feet, the third nineteen feet. The bands con- 
tain charcoal, and have rather wse aspect of 
vegetable earth, in part stained yellow. With 
the upper one were found Roman religiuim— 
fragments of tiles and a coin; the middie one 
yielded no such objects, but some bronze fabrica- 
tions ; the lower one, coarse pottery, also fragments 
of bones of men and animals. Professor Phillips 
was so fortunate as to obtain from this lowest band, 
by his own research, a portion of cranial bone, 
which, by the help of Mr. C. Robertson of the 
Oxford Museum, he finds to be, as he had con- 
jectured, part of the occipital bone of man. From 
these facts M. Morlot inferred that at three succes- 
sive epochs the action of the torrent spread the 
reliquise of human occupation over the growing delta 
of La Tiniére—that the epochs may be approxi- 
mately calculated at 1600, 3800, and 6400 years ago. 
And he refers these dates to particular points in 
the “Roman,” “ bronze,” and “stone” periods ; 
so that the earliest trace of man in this delta is 
between 6000 and 7000 years old. No stone im- 
plements occurred inthis mound. The age of the 


| whole mound is estimated at 10,000 pene. M. 


Morlot also applied the same method of computa- 


| tion to the earlier and larger conical mound of La 


Tiniére, which was deposited while the Lake of 
The 
result gives for this cone one thousand centuries ; 
and M. Morlot regards it as a fair approximation 
to the length of “ post-glacial” time—the term 
“ post-glacial,” as we employ it in England, being 
supposed to agree with the end of the last great 


_ extension of ice in the Alps. 


tion of which we are ourselves eye-witnesses, there | 


is nothing in the nature of the products resulting 
m volcanic action inconsistent with the idea 
that metals possessing a strong affinity for oxygen, 
but not already combined with it, might, if they 
yc the interior of the earth, be naire e 
in producing the supposed combustion. i 
We indulge in speculation, it may be main- 
tained, with some show of probability, that 


| 
} 





sible to overrate the im 
servations that had just been delivered. With 


Professor Phillips then presented to the meeting, 
on the part of M. Morlot, English translations, 
executed by that gentleman, of the interesting 
memoirs which he had read to the Academy at 
Lausanne and to a maces. Pe the Society of 
Natural Philosophy at that place. 

. Mr. Lubbock remarked that it was impos- 
of the ob- 


419 


regard to the Roman layer, he thought further 
inquiry was necessary, because at present their 
researches did not extend beyond one Roman 
coin, the present whereabouts of which even 
Mr. Evans had been unable to discover. Mr. 
Lubbock also reminded the meeting that, although 


the Roman domination in Switzerland did not 


after the Romans had been driven out. 


On the Geology of the South-West of England. 
By Mr. C. Moore, F.G.S.—The author pointed out 
certain physical features which led him to the con- 
clusion that the Mendip Hills had performed an 
important part in modifying the physical geolo 
of the west of England, and that it was probable 
that that range of hills had proved a barrier to the 
incursion of the secondary seas which washed 
their southern slopes. He then observed that, 
whilst the secondary rocks outside the coal basin 
were generally deposited conformably, those on 
the outer edge, and within the Somersetshire coal 
basin, afforded evidences of general unconforma- 
bility, and were found under very abnormal con- 
ditions, his view being that the Mendips were af 
times only so far depressed as to admit of occa- 
sional irruptions of the sea within the coal basin, 
the thick deposits of the new red sandstone and 
the Rhetic and Liassic seas being very thinly 
represented therein. The Rhetic beds were pro- 
posed by Mr. Moore for a group of rocks inter- 
mediate between the Lias and the Trias. Thongh 
thinly represented in this country as compared 
with the Continental beds, they were shown to be 
of great interest in a paleontological point of view. 
Mr. Moore described the contents of three cartloads 
of deposit of this age he had found washed into a 
fissure of carboniferous limestone near Frome. 
From this he exhibited twenty-nine teeth of the 
oldest mammals, three only having heen previeasy 
found—together with nine genera of reptiles, 
most of them new to this country, and fifteen 
genera of fishes. Mr. Moore produced to the 
meeting 70,000 teeth of the Lophodus alone as 
the result of his labour, and stated that the three 
loads of clay had probably yielded him one million 
specimens. He then referred to the ironstone of 
the Middle Lias in the north of England, and re- 
marked that one landed proprietor alone possessed 
there a quantity which, it had been calculated, 
when converted into iron and sold at the pre- 
sent price of iron, would bring in money enough 
to pay off the national debt. The same beds, 
he remarked, occurred around Bath and in the 
west of England; but, from their not contain- 
ing quite so much iron, and from their bei 
thinner, the fair city of the West would be sp 
the mortification of finding black furnaces spring- 
ing up around, Passing to the Upper Lias, Mr. 
Moore described a very remarkable bed con- 
taining insects, fruits, crustacea, fishes, and 
reptilia. In doing this he produced a number of 
nodular stones, and riveted the attention of the 
audience by affirming that he was enabled to say 
that one contained the tail of a Pachycormus, that 
a second contained a head of the same fish, a 
third a perfect fish, whilst another held in its 
stony embrace a cuttle-fish,which, it was prophesied, 
would contain the cuttle-bone and ink - bag. 
Hammer in hand, Mr. Moore proceeded to o 
them, when, to the great amusement and delight 
of the Section, the fish he had previously indicated 
was discovered; and the most interesting speci- 
men was that which contained the cuttle-fish. 
When Mr. Moore broke open the stone, not onl 
was the cuttle-fish visible, but the inky flui 
—the sepia—was discovered, as in a fish of the 
same kind that might be taken out of the sea 
at the present day. ‘There was as much of it 
as would fill an ordinary-sized ink-bottle. He 
then produced some very perfect specimens of 
the Ichthyosauri found in the neighbourhood of 
Bath, and a specimen of a fish, about the size of 
a salmon, of six or seven pounds weight. It wasso 
rfect in its form and appearance and shape that, 

ut for its colour, as Mr. Moore said, it might be 
handed by mistake to the cook to dress; and yet 
millions and millions of years must have ela 
since this fish lived and moved about in the water. 
In the mammal drift, which entirely surrounded 
Bath, the remains of extinct mammalia were here 
abundant, and Mr. Moore exhibited many speci- 
mens. 
The President said they had just heard one of 
the most interesting and instructive addresses 
that could be possibly given to the Brilish Asso- 
ciation. The Council, in deciding upon Bath for 
the meeting of the Association, had antici 
ev | mom Sniarorang communications wo 

e by Mr. Moore, but had not anticipated 

to the full the grest treet which be. had iven 
them in the address which he had illustrated with 
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imens of his own discovery possessing the 
ible value and interest. 

Sir C. Lyell had seen the same kind of drift to 
which Mr. Moore had alluded, occupying just the 
same position in conjunction with the lias, in the 
neighbourhood of Stuttgart, in Wiirtemberg. Mr. 
Moore had discovered the remains of the musk 
buffalo in the drift of this neighbourhood, an 
animal which now inhabited the Arctic regions 
only. He (Sir C. Lyell) had also discovered a 
similar specimen close upon the gates of Berlin. 
Similar Fossils had been discovered at Salisbury, 
together with the mammoth and rhinoceros ; and 
with them were discovered evidences that were 
conclusive that man existed at the same time as 
those animals. 

Dr. Wright disputed a designation which Mr. 
Moore adopted for the Lower Lias, that of the 
Saurian Zone, and he did so on the ground that 
the term saurian zone assumed that the zones 
above and below did not contain any saurians, 
whereas such fossils were frequent in the zones 
above and below. Dr. Wright said he ulso thought 
the term white lias should be abolished, as it was 
a misnomer, and led to much confusion. 

On the Conclusion to be Drawn from the Physical 
Structure of some Meteorites. By Mr. Sorby, 
F.R.S,—The author had elsewhere shown that 
the earliest condition of meteorites of which their 
microscopical structure furnishes evidence was 
that of igneous fusion. There are, however, some, 
like the Pallas iron, consisting of a mixture of 
iron and olivine, which apparently strongly oppose 
this view, if we merely judge from what occurs 
when such substances are melted artificially ; for 
then the iron, being so much more dense, would 
sink to the bottom, and the olivine rise to the 
top, like slag in a furnace. The object of the 

r was, however, to show that this difference 
in density depends on the force of gravitation, 
and that, on the surface of asmall planetary body, 
or towards the interior of a larger, iron and olivine 
might remain mixed in a state of fusion long 
enough to allow of gradual crystallization. Such 
meteorites should therefore be considered evidence 
of fusion where the force of gravitation was very 
small; and this conclusion may be valuable in 
deciding between rival theories of their origin. 
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Section D.—Zootoey anp Borany. 
Presrmpent’s Address (Abstract) :— 


“ Before entering upon the special business for 
which the Section has been called together—viz., 
the consideration of the reports to be presented 
upon various zoological and botanical subjects, 
and the reading of the papers submitted by the 
members—I should wish to make a few general 
observations on some topics which appear to me 
to have an important bearing on the science we 
study, in the hope they may elicit some observa- 
tions from the members present. In the first 
place, then, I should wish to say a few words on 
the “wr of public museums. It may be well 
imagined, that, having during the whole of my life, 
been ‘intimately connected with the management 
of what I believe to be, at the present day, the 
most important zoological museum in the world, 
it is a subject that has long and deeply occupied 
my thoughts ; and it will also be readi y believed 
that it is only after serious and prolonged con- 
sideration that I have come to the conclusion that 
the plan hitherto pursued in the arrangement of 
our museums has rendered them less useful to 
science and less interesting to the public at large 
than they might have been made under a different 
system. Let us consider the purposes for which 
such a museum is established. These are twofold 
—Ist, the diffusion of instruction and rational 
amusement among the mass of the people ; 2ndly, 
giving to the scientific student every possible 
Means of examining and studying the specimens 
of which they consist. Now it appears to me that, 
in the desire to combine these two objects, which 
are essentially distinct, the first object—namely, 
the general instruction of the people—has been to 
a er eae am sight of, and sacrificed to the 
second without any corresponding advantage to 
the latter, because the system itself Mes hen 
thoroughly erroneous. The curators of large 
museums have naturally, and, 
been men more deeply devoted to scientific stu y 
than interested in ope Ardea and they 
have consequently done what they thought best 


perhaps, properly, 


for the promotion of science by accommodatin 
and exhibiting on the shelves othe open cases of 
the museum every specimen 


that they possessed, 











more difficult and onerous than if they had been 
brought into a smaller space and in a more avail- 


fail to carry away some amount of valuable infor- 
mation. The larger animals, being, of course, more 


able condition. What the largest class of visitors | generally interesting and easily seen and recog- 


—the general public—want is a collection of the | 


more interesting objects so arranged as to afford | 
| isolated. This is necessary also on account of 


the greatest possible amount of information in a 
moderate space, and to be obtained, as it were, at 
a glance. The student, on the other hand (and, 
though these are undoubtedly the most important, 
they form but an infinitesimal proportion of the 
mass), the scientific student requires to have under 
his eyes and in his hands the most complete col- 
lection of specimens that can be brought together, 
and in such a condition as to admit of the most 
minute examination of their differences, whether 
of age, or sex, or state, or of whatever kind that 
can throw light upon all the innumerable questions 
that are continually arising in the progress of 
thought and opinion. 
combine these two purposes in ong consecutive 
arrangement, the modern museum entirely fails in 
both particulars. It is only to be compared to a 
large store, or a City warehouse, in which every 
specimen that can be collected is arranged in its 
proper shelf, so that it may be found when wanted; 
but the uninformed mind derives little instruction 
from the contemplation of its stores, while the 
student of nature requires a far more careful 
examination of them than is possible under such 
a system. To consult such an arrangement with 
any advantage, the visitor should be as well 
informed, with relation to the system on which it 
is based, as the curator himself; and, consequently, 
the general! visitor perceives little else than a chaos 
of specimens, of which the bul« of those placed in 
close proximity are so nearly alike that he can 
scarcely perceive any difference between them. 
Experience has long since convinced me that such 
a collection so arranged is a great mistake. The 
eye both of the general visitor and of the student 
becomes confused by the number of the specimens, 
however systematically they may be brought 
together. The very extent of the collection 
renders it difficult even for the student, and 
even much more so for the less scientific visitor, 
to discover any particular specimen of which he 
is in quest; and the larger the collection the 
greater this difficulty becomes. Add to this the 
fact that all specimens, but more especially the 
more beautiful and the more delicate, are speedily 
deteriorated, and in some cases destroyed, for all 
useful purposes by exposure to light, and that 
both the skins and bones of animals are found 
to be much more susceptible of measurement and 
comparison in an unstuffed or unmounted state, 
and it will be at once apparent why almost all 
scientific zoologists have adopted for their own 
collections the simpler and more advantageous 
plan of keeping their specimens in boxes or in 
drawers, devoted each to a family, a genus, or a 
section of a genus, as each individual case may 
require. Thus preserved and thus arranged, the 
most perfect and the most useful collection that 
the student could desire would o¢cupy compara- 
tively a smal] space, and by no means require 
large and lofty hralls for its reception. As it is 
desirable that each large group should be kept in 
a separate room, and as wallépiie is what is 
chiefly required for the reception of the drawers or 
boxes, rooms like those of an ordinary dwelling- 
house would be best fittea for the accommodation 
of such a collection and of the students by whom 
it would be consulted. ‘There are other considera- 
tions also which should be taken into account in 
estimating the advantages of a collection thus 
preserved and thus arranged. A particular value 
is attached to such specimens as have been studied 
and described by zoologists, as affording the certain 
means of identifying the animals on which “their 
observations were made. Such specimens ought 
to be preserved in such a way as to b least liable to 
injury from exposure to light, dust, or other extra- 
neous causes of deterioration ; and this is best done 
by keeping them in a state the least exposed to these 
destructive influences, instead of in the open cases 
of a public and necessarily strongly-lighted gallery. 
All these arguments go to prove that, for the pur- 
poses of scientific study, the most complete collec- 
tion that could possibly be formed would be best 
kept in cabinets or boxes from which light and 
dust would be excluded, in rooms specially devoted 
to the purpose, and not in galleries open to the 
general public, and that such an arrangement 
would combine the greatest advantage to the 
student and the most complete preservation of 
the specimens, with great economy in point of 
expense. This having been done, it is easy to 
devise the plan of a museum which shall be the 
most interesting and instructive to general visitors, 
and one from which, however short their stay, or 
however casual their inspection, they can hardly 
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In the futile attempt to | 





nised, should be exhibited in the preserved state, 
and in situations in which they can be completely 


their size, which would not admit of their being 
grouped in the manner which I proposed with 
reference to the smaller specimens. The older 
museums were, for the most part, made up of a 
number of larger or smaller glass-fronted boxes, 
each containing one, or sometimes a pair of spe- 
cimens. But I cannot help thinking that, when 
this was given up for the French plan of attaching 
each specimen to a separate stand, and marshalling 
them like soldiers on the shelves of a large open 
case, the improvement was not so great as many 
supposed ; and this has become more and more 
evident since the researches of travellers and col- 
lectors have so largely increased the numbers of 
known species—of species frequently separated by 
characters so minute as not to be detected without 
careful and close examination. Having come to 
the conclusion that a museum for the use of the 
general public should consist chiefly of the best 
known, the most marked, and the most interesting 
animals, arranged in such a way as to convey the 
greatest amount of instruction in the shortest and 
most direct manner, and so exhibited as to be seen 
without confusion, I am very much disposed to 
recur to something like the old plan of arranging 
each species or series of species in a special case, 
to be placed cither on shelves or tables, or in wall- 
cases, as may be found most appropriate, or as the 
special purpose for which each case is prepared 
and exhibited may seem to require. But, instead 
of each case, as of old, containing only a single 
specimen, it should embrace a series of specimens, 
selected and arranged so as to present a special 
object for study ; and thus any visitor, looking at 
a single case only, and taking the trouble to under- 
stand it, would carry away a distinct portion of 
knowledge, such as, in the present state of our 
arrangements, could only be obtained by the 
examination and comparison of specimens distri- 
buted through distant parts of the collection. 
Every case should be distinctly labelled with an 
account of the purpose for which it is prepared 
and exhibited, and each specimen contained in it 
should also have a label indicating why it is there 
placed. I may be asked why should each series 
of specimens be contained in a separate case ; but 
I think it most obvious that a series of objects 
exhibited for a definite purpose should be 
brought into close proximity, and contained 
in a well-defined space; and this will best 
be done by keeping them in a single case. 
I believe the more clearly the object is defined, 
and the illustrations kept together, the greater 
will be the amount of information derived from it 
by the visitor and the interest he will feel in exa- 
mining it. Such cases may advantageously be 
prepared to show the classes of the animal king- 
dom by means of one or more typical examples of 
each class, the orders of each class, the families 
of each order, the genera of each family, the 
section of each genus, a selection of a specimen 
of each of the more important or striking species 
of each genus or section, the changes of state, 
sexes, habits, and manners of well-known or 
otherwise interesting species, the economic uses 
to which they are applied, and such other parti- 
culars as the judgment and talent of the curator 
would select as best adapted for popular instruc- 
tion, and of which these are only intended as 
partial indications. No one, I think, who has 
ever had charge of a museum, or has noted, the 
behaviour of the visitors while passing through 
it, can doubt for a moment that such cases would 
be infinitely more attractive to the public at 
large than the crowded shelves of our present 
museums, in which they speedily become bewil- 
dered by the multiplicity, the apparent sameness, 
and, at the same time, the infinite variety of the 
objects presented to their view. I think the time 
is approaching when a great change will be made 
in museums of Natural History ; and I have, there- 
fore, thrown out these observations as sugges- 


| tions, by which it appears to me that this useful- 


ness may be greatly extended. In England, as we 
are well aware, all changes are well considered and 
slowly adopted. Some forty years ago the plea of 
placing every specimen on a separate stand, and 
arranging them in rank and file in large glass 
cases, was considered a great step in advance ; and 
it was doubtless an improvement on the pre- 
existing plan, especially at a time when our col- 
lections were limited to a small number of species 
which were searcely more than of our 
modern families or genera. The idea arisen 
that the English collections were smaller than 
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those on the Continent, and the public called for 
every specimen to be exhibited. But the result 
has been that, in consequence of the enormous 
development of our collections, the attention of 
the great mass of visitors is distracted by the 
multitude of specimens, while the minute cha- 
racters by which naturalists distinguish genera and 
species are inappreciable in their eyes. And I may 
observe that the late Mr. Swainson, who was the 
first to raise the cry, lived to find that it was far 
more useful to keep his own extensive collection 
of bird-skins in drawers, like his butterfiies and 
his shells, and that most scientific zoologists and 
osteologists are now convinced that the skins of 
animals unstuffed, and the bones of vertebrata 
unwounted, and kept in boxes, are far more useful 
for scientific purposes than stuffed skins or set up 
skeletons. So also with reference to my proposal 
for the arrangement of the museum for the ge- 
neral public. I will only add that I am perfectly 
satisfied by observation and experience, and that 
I believe the opinion is rapidly gaining ground, 
that the scientific student would find a collection 
solely devoted to study, and preserved in boxes 
and drawers, far more useful and available for 
scientific purposes than the stuffed specimens at 
present arranged in galleries of extent, and 
crowded with curious and bewildered spectators ; 
while, on the other hand, the general public 
would infinitely better understand, and, conse- 
quently, more justly appreciate, a well-chosen and 
well-exhibited selection of a limited number of 
specimens, carefully arranged, to exhibit special 
objects of general interest, and to afford a com- 
plete series of elementary instruction, than miles 
of glass cases containing thousands upon thou- 
sands of specimens, all exhibited in a uniform 
manner, and placed like soldiers at a review. 

“T now turn to a very different subject, but one 
which has always occupied a considerable share 
of my attention, and on which a few observations 
may not be out of place on this occasion—viz., 
the acclimatization of animals. This subject, 
which has been a favourite one with the more 
thoughtful student, appears all at once to have 
become popular; and several associations have 
been formed for the especial prrpose of its pro- 
motion, not only in this country, but also on the 
Continent and in the Australian Colonies. I 
may observe that the acclimatization of animals, 
and especially the introduction and cultivation of 
fish, was among the peculiar objects put forward 
by the Zoological Society at the time of its foun- 
dation, nearly forty years ago, although, as we all 
know, it has been able to do very little for its 
promotion. It would appear, from observations 
that are occasionally to be met with in the public 
papers and in other journals, as though it were a 
prevalent opinion among the patrons of some of 
these associations that scientific zoologists are 
opposed to their views, or at least lukewarm on 
the subject. But I am convinced that they are 
totally mistaken in such a notion, and that it can 
only have originated in the expression of a belief, 
founded on experience, that some of the schemes 
of the would-be acclimatizers are incapable of 
being carried out, and would never have been 
suggested if their promoters had been better ac- 
qguainted with the habits and manners of the 
animals on which the experiments are proposed 
to be made. The term ‘acclimatization’ has 
been employed in several widely different senses. 
Firstly, as indicating the domestication of animals 
now only known in the wild state; secondly, to 
express the introduction of the domesticated ani- 
mals of one country into another; and, thirdly, 
the cultivation of fishes, &c., by the re-stocking of 
rivers, the colonization of ponds, or the renovation 
of worn-out oyster or pear! fisheries by fresh sup- 
plies. Commencing with the first of these objects, 
which is by many regarded as the most important, 
I would observe that some animals seem to have 
been created with more or less of an instinctive 
desire to associate with man and to become useful 
to him ; but the number of these is very limited ; 
and, as it undoubtedly takes a long period to 
become acquainted with the qualities and habits 
of these animals, and with the mode in which their 
services may be rendered available, it would almost 
aad as ifall the animals which are possessed of 
this quality and are worth domesticating had 
already been brought into use. Indeed, all those 
which are now truly domesticated were in domes- 
tication in the earliest historic times. Again, the 
number of such animals is necessarily limited ; for 
it is not worth while to go through a long process 
of domestication with a view of breeding an 
animal that is not superior in some important 
particular to those which already exist in domes- 
tication. With regard to the larger ruminants— 


such as the giraffe, the eland, and some other 








foreign deer, the llama and the alpaca, which have 
been bred in this country, but never brought into 
general use—I cannot consider them as at all ac- 
climatized. With regard to those animals which 
may be considered as more or less completely under 
the control of man, there exists considerable differ- 
ence in thenature of their domestication. The typi- 
cal or truly domesticated among them, such as the 
oxen, the sheep, the horse, the camei, the dromedary, 
the dog, and the cat—like the wheat and the maize 
among plants, are never found truly wild; and, 
when they are permitted to run wild, as in the 
case of horses and oxen in South America, they 
are easily brought back to a state of domestica- 
tion, especially if caught young. What may be 
called the semi-domesticated or domesticatable 
animals—such as the buffalo, the goat, the pig, the 
reindeer, the yak, and some other Asiatic cattle— 
are found both in the tame and wild state, and 
often in the same region, and in close proximity 
with each other. The Asiatic elephant, and a few 
other animals which can be made tractable under 
man’s direction, never (or very rarely) breed in 
domestication, and all the individuals of these 
very useful races are caught wild and brought into 
subjection by training. The African elephant is 
evidently equally amenable to man’s control, and 
was equally domesticated by the Romans; but 
the negroes do not seem to appreciate the advan- 
tages which they might derive from its domestica- 
tion. All our domestic or semi-domestic animals 
have their proper home in the temperate regions 
of Europe and Asia. The inhabitants of the Arctic 
or sub-Arctic regions of Europe and Asia have 
partially domesticated the reindeer; and either 
Asiatics have peculiar aptitude for domesticating 
animals, or the ruminants of that part of the world 
are peculiarly adapted for domestication. In the 
mountain regions of Tibet and Siberia the yak 
has been domesticated ; and, like the reindeer of 
the Arctic regiogs, it is used as a beast of burthen 
as well as for milk and food. The steppes of Asia 
are the home of the camel and dromedary. In the 
lower or warmer regions of Central and Southern 
Asia the zebu has been completely domesticated ; 
and the natives of India and of the islands of the 
Malayan Archipelago have brought into a semi- 
domesticated state various species of wild cattle— 
such as the eyal, the gour, and the banting—and 
Fave even obtained some hybrid breeds between 
some of them and the zebus, as well as the buffalo, 
which they have in common with Africa and the 
South of Europe. In the park of the Governor- 
General of India there are large herds of the sasin 
(Antilope cervicapra) ina semi-domestic state; and 
our officers found, in the park of the Emperor of 
China at Peking, more than one species of domesti- 
cated native deer. We have as yet received from 
Japan only one peculiar species of domestic animal 
—viz., a pig with a plaited face (Sus plicatus) ; but 
it is not unlikely that the deer called Cervus Sika 
is a domesticated species, like the Cervus Swinhoei 
of the Island of Formosa, In Celebes there is a 
small buffalo called Anoa ; and, in the same island, 
as well as in Java and some of the other islands 
of the Indian Ocean, most of the aboriginal pigs, 
including the Babiroussa, have been more or less 
completely domesticated. These numerous in- 
stances will suffice to show how largely Asiatics 
have been enabled to draw upon the wild animals 
around them for additions to their domestic or 
semi-domestic races; but a glance at the habits 
and manners of most of them will suffice to show 
how little they would be suited to our more 
northern climate, and how small would be the 
advantage gained were it possible to introduce 
them here. Africa has only sent to Europe the 
Guinea-fowl—that vagrant from our farm-yards ; 
but it, too, has some domesticated animals of its 
own. In the more fertile and well-watered parts 
of that continent there exist at least five different 
kinds of domestic cattle. Americahad only three, or 
(ifwereckon the dog) at most four, domestic animals 
belonging to the country before it was discovered 
by Europeans, who kave, however, since intro- 
duced into it most of those which they themselves 
previously possessed. The turkey was early do- 
mesticated by the native Mexicans; and it may be 
observed that, in Europe, these birds have been 
only imperfectly naturalized, requiring peculiar 
care and attention in their early stages to protect 
them from the effecta of an uncongenial climate. 
The llama and alpaca were also early domesticated 
by the native Peruvians ; and it would appear as 
if these animals would not bear transportation to 
other quarters. All the attempts, at least, which 
have hitherto been made to introduce them into 
Europe and Australia have resulted in failure. 
The Esquimaux inhabiting the more northern 
ions have a peculiar race of which is in 
the highest degree useful to them ; but it appears 
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to be of the same original stock with the dogs of 
Europe, and has probably passed from oné con- 
tinent to the other. In some parts of this vast 
continent the oxen and the horse, since their 
introduction from Europe, have so firmly esta- 
blished themselves in a half-wild state as to be often 
hunted and killed for their hides alone. Australia 
and the islands of the Pacific have no native 
domestic animals, if we again except the dog ; and 
Australia alone has many mammals suiliciently 
large to be hunted for their flesh. There formerly 
existed in New Zealand a large bird (the Moa) 
which was eaten by the natives; but it seems to 
have been exterminated, or nearly so, before the 
colonization of the islands. European animals 
have been largely and advantageously introduced 
throughout the Pacific Ocean, and in some 
cases have become wild and even dangerous. As 
in Europe, all the domestic animals of the various 
parts of the world appear to have been brought into 
their present condition for many ages, inasmuch as 
they were all found in a domestic state when the 
several countries were first visited by Europeans. 
Secondly, as regards the introduction of the do- 
mestic races of one country into another. There 
can be no doubt that this is a much more im- 
portant object in relation to our Australian colo- 
nies, and other settlements planted in waste lands, 
than it is to old countries, such as all the Euro- 
pean states, and that it has been pursued, as far 
as they are concerned, with great success. Dr. 
George Bennett, in the third annual ‘ Report of 
the Acclimatization Society of New Holland,’ has 
well observed :—‘ We have lately heard of accli- 
matization dinners in London and other places ; 
but a dinner in New South Wales of food natural- 
ized in the colony occurs every day, and a finer 
display cannot be surpassed in any country.’ 
Few countries were so badly supplied by nature 
with useful animals and plants as the Australian 
continent ; and, while we do not receive in Europe 
a single indigenous product for our tables, either 
animal or vegetable, from Australia, which in this 
respect has added nothing to the comforts of 
civilized man, no country has been more richly 
supplied with the useful products of other parts 
of the world; for not only have the natural pro- 
ductions of the temperate regions of Europe been 
largely introduced, but even the flowers and fruits 
of tropical and sub-tropical regions. It is, how- 
ever, manifest that, on the whole, more useful 
results are to be obtained from the introduction 
of races already domesticated into countries which 
they have not yet reached, than from the attempt 
to acclimatize animals for the most part either un- 
suited to the climate, or capable only of an in- 
ferior degree of domestication, or inferior in 
quality to those which are already in posses- 
sion of the ground. Under the third head, the 
cultivation of fish, I have very little to observe, 
although the subject is unquestionably one of 
great importance. But as yet we have very little 
practical information upon the question, and I 
consider that the advocates of the system are on] 
for the present feeling their way, as the experi- 
ments have not been pursued for a sufficient length 
of time to have produced any positive or reliable 
results. For the replenishing of worn-out fisheries 
of oyster and pear! shells, all that seems necessary 
or advantageous to be done is to place round the 
bed twigs and various similar substances so 
arranged as to retain the eggs when deposited, and 
to protect them by all the means in our power, 
leaving the beds undisturbed for a sufficient time 
to allow the new brood to become firmly esta- 
blished in them.” 

On the Decay of Species, and on the Natural 
Provisions for Extending their Duration. B 
Dr. Daubeny, Professor of Botany, Oxford.--Ié 
may be assumed as an acknowledged fact, not 
only that every organized being has a limit as- 
signed to its existence, but also that the species 
themselves, both in the animal and vegetable 
kingdom, wear out after a certain period. But 
it still remains to be inquired whether there 
may be not certain natural contrivances for post- 
poning this inevitable termination to a Tier 

riod than would otherwise happen. Confining 
ee lf to the vegetable kingdom, the author 
suggested that one of these provisions would seem 
te the introduction of new varieties, which, by 
diverging somewhat from the original type, acquire 
fresh vigour, and thereby tend to prolong the ex- 
istence of the species from which they are derived. 
One of the modes by which this variation in 
character is secured follows as a consequence from 
the mode by which plants are uced thro 
the in ity of the fluid organs, b 
a action of which an individ Inter: 
mediate in character between its respective parents, 
and therefore slightly diverging from both, is the 
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result; so that this mode of multiplying the indi- 
viduals of a species seems to fulfil an important 
subsidiary end, even in cases where, as in plants 
of low organization, the increase of the species is 
sufficiently provided for by means of buds. Ac- 
cordingly plants propagated by cuttings seem in 
general to adhere more uniformly to the same 
type, and at the same time to be more limited in 
theie duration than those produced from seeds. 
But this deviation from the primeval type is 
still more completely carried out when the pollen 
of one plant is made to act upon the embryo of 
another; and hence may arise those numerous 
contrivances for preventing _ self- fertilization 
which Mr. Darwin and others have pointed out. 
To the same cause, perhaps, may be owing the 
increased vigour which a plant acquires by being 
removed into a fresh soil, or into a distant 
country. Many, no doubt, will regard it as a 
sufficient explanation of these facts to appeal to 
the changes produced in the constitution of a 
plant by such causes as tend to multiply the 
chances of some members of the species becoming 
adapted to those alterations in the external con- 
ditions which occur in the course of time, and 
which might otherwise have proved fatal to its 
continued existence. There are, however, reasons 
for believing that this solution will not embrace 
all the facts of the case, and that, even when 
every facility for producing the utmost amount 
of variation of which a species is susceptible 
exists, a period at length arrives when a species 
dies out, although the climate, soil, and other 
external conditions continue, so far as we can 
perceive, propitious. 


Sub-Section D.—PuysioLoey. 


On Cranial Deformities—Trigonocephalus. By 
Mr. Wm. Turner, M.B., F.R.S.E.—In this paper a 

uliar form of head was described in which the 

rontal eminences were completely absent ; and, in 

donsequence, the forehead above the eye-brows and 
orbits was flattened, or even concave. In the 
middle line, however, the forehead projected for- 
wards and formed a sort of beak, narrow below 
at the root of the nose, but swelling out laterally 
at the line of the hair. From above, the head 
looked broadly ovate, or even somewhat trian- 
gular, fhe apex being at the forehead, the rounded 
base at the occiput. The peculiar shape of the 
head was noticed, in the case described, at the time 
of birth; the child, now between five and six 
years old, was well-grown and intelligent. The 
head evidently corresponded to the form termed 
Trigonocephalus by Professor Welcker of Halle. 
The author Strned that the production of this 
form of head was due to a fusion of the two 
centres of ossification of the frontal bone, and 
consequent premature obliteration of the frontal 
suture. 

On a Supplementary System of Nutrient Arteries 
for the Lungs. By Mr. Wm. Turner, M.B., F.R.S.E. 
—In this paper the author described an arterial 
— situated on the side of the pericardium 

eath the mediastinal pleura. It was formed 
by the junction of a number of slender elongated 
thread-like arteries, derived from the pericardiac, 
mediastinal, and phrenic branches of the internal 
mammary with each other, and with 
numerous fine branches derived from the trunks of 
the intercostal arteries. The plexus so formed 
consisted of a wide and i ar mesh-work, and 
served to constitute, in the antero-posterior direc- 
tion, an inosculating medium between the arteries 
of the anterior and posterior thoracic walls. From 
it also a number of stender thread-like arteries 
to the lung; some in frorit of its root, 
others behind, and others between the layers of 
the ligamentum latum pulmonis. Through the 
agency of this subpleural mediastinal plexus, an 
arterial communication is thus established between 
the vessels of the lung and the arteries which 
supply the wall of the chest with blood. 


Section E.—Grocraruy anp Erunoxoey. 


On the Delta the Amazons, By Henry 
Walter Bates.—“The proportions of the Amazons 
Delta are of commensurate vastness with the size 
of the river itself. It forms an irregular triangle, 
of which each side measures about 180 miles, 
The mouth of the river, through which the pro- 
digious yolume of its waters (the drainage of 
more than 2,000,000 of miles of tropical land) 


streams into the , is, therefore, 180 miles i 
width. A little within this great gulf of fresh 
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by numerous islands ; the southerly one, called 
the Para river, has a tolerably clear course, and 
is thirty-five miles wide at its mouth, diminishing 
to five before it joins the channels of communica- 
tion with the main stream. When I was pre- 
paring with my travelling companion Mr. Wallace 
for our voyage to the Amazons, sixteen years ago, 
nothing that I could read of in books corrected 
the natural impression that the country within 
and around the mouth of the river must be a 
monotonous mud-swamp, and that the land was 
formed wholly of river-deposit, which, like other 
delta formations, had been for ages slowly ad- 
vancing on the sea. The impression was also 
very natural that such a region—lying directly on 
the equator—must be extremely unhealthy and 
altogether an undesirable place either to dwell in 
or travel through. A long familiarity with a large 
portion of the country afterwards showed how 
incorrect these inferences were. The land, in- 
deed, we found to be everywhere of very small 
elevation, varying from a few inches below to 
about thirty feet above high-water mark; but, 
with the exception of the south-western portion 
of the Delta and the smaller islands, no part 
seemed to be wholly due to fluvial deposit. Over 
very large areas the soil was sandy, with a rocky 
substratum, the disintegration of which had 
formed the soil; and reefs of similar rocks showed 
themselves above the water in various parts of the 
Para river, from near the mouth to eighty or 
ninety miles towards the interior. In several 
places calcareous beds are found, containing an 
abundance of fossil marine shells. As to the 
reeking and unwholesome mud-swamps which 
were anticipated, we found none. The lower 
areas are of course subject to inundation by the 
daily tides, and at high spring-tides in the rainy 
season many of the islands are more or less 
flooded; but there is nothing of the nature of a 
ermanent morass ; and, when the dry season sets 
in, it brings with it strong breezes from the sea, 
which increase the rapidity of evaporation, and 
change all the previously-flooded low lands into 
delightful summer abodes. We found no serious 
endemic diseases in the southern half of the 
Delta, a little intermittent fever occurring only 
in a few localities at the time of change of season 
from wet to dry. The fatal diseases which, since 
the year 1850, have appeared in the country— 
yellow-fever and cholera—were imported epi- 
demics, previously wholly unknown in this part ; 
and these, I believe, have now passed away, leaving 
the region in its original healthy condition. The 
temperature is very high and uniform; but not so 
high as in many countries farther removed from 
the equator. The maximum during three years’ 
observation was 95°, the minimum 70°, the mean 
about 81°. This was, however, in the city of 
Pard; on the river and wooded islands the tem- 
perature is two or three degrees lower. ‘The 
seasons are tolerably well marked. During the 
wet season, from January to June (in 1848), 
nearly sixty-one inches of rain fell; during the 
dry only 9} inches. The total rainfall of the 
year was only 704 inches—an amount much lower 
than would be anticipated in a low-lying, heavily- 
wooded country on the equator. The atmosphere 
throughout the year is delightfully clear, owing to 
the equable distribution through it of invisible 
vapour; and it is free from malaria. I never 
found the slightest inconvenience from following 
the habit of the natives in spending the cool 
evening hours seated in the open air without 
change of clothing ; and one of the pleasantest 
sights was to watch the rising stars over the tops 
of the dark lines of forest, and to see them as 
clear and as well-defined as at the zenith. It is 
the same with the rising and setting sun and 
moon. I was much struck in my first boat-trips 
on the broad river (in the height of the dry 
season, when a cool, strong breeze from the sea 
sweeps night and day over the Delta towards the 
interior) by the fine spectacle presented in early 
morning at the time of full moon. The morning 
air is of crystal transparence; a clear horizon 
bounds the view both wp and déwn stream; and, 
as the sharply-outlined form of the full moon 
touches the western rim, the equally clear orb of 
the sun emerges from the eastern. Ro similar are 
the two in appearance that, on crawling from the 
cabin, after the night’s rest, to the deck of the 
heavily-rolling vessel, it is for the moment difficult 
to tell the one from the other. To return to the 
gorge of the land formation of the Delta. The 
y substratum and the bare reefs extend, as far 

as my own observations reach, on both sides of 
the Pard river, and in its bed, at intervals, from 
the coast of Marajo, near Corallino, to near the 


marth of the river, The northern side of Marajo 
| and the opposite bank of the river Amazons I did 
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not myself visit, except at a point farther up the 
river than the commencement of the Delta; but 
there the left bank of the main river is hilly as far 
as the eye can reach to the north-eastward, and I 
think there is no doubt that this coast belongs, as 
it appears on maps, to the continental land of 
Guiana. The two islands Caviana and Mexiana, 
lying within the main mouth, like the northern 
part of Marajo, are covered by a sandy soil, and, 
instead of luxuriant forest, which always clothes 
in this region lands formed of fluvial deposit, have 
a scanty ase Rt Qene: 5 Very little or nothing 
is known of the geological structure of these 
islands ; but lines of reefs are marked on charts 
as lying off the northern shore of Marajo, touchin 

the island of Mexiana. Mr. Wallace, who visited 
Mexiana and crossed the island on foot, describes 
it as of low elevation, and as bare of wood, except 
a fringe round its coasts and the shores of its 
streams, which is also the character of the seaward 
portion of Marajo. Now, if we leave the seaward 
portion of the Delta and travel by the Para river 
towards the interior of the country, all these signs 
of ancient land gradually cease. The Para river 
itself may be said to terminate at the point where 
a very extensive network of narrow channels con- 
nects the river with the trunk-stream or main 
Amazons. The region permeated by these laby- 
rinthine channels—a district about eighty miles in 
length and breadth—has the character which the 
seaward portion of the mouth of the river wants 
in order to entitle it to be considered part of a 
true Delta—namely, it consists of land formed, to 
all appearance, wholly of mud and sediment depo- 
sited by the river; and the channels running 
through it are narrow, winding, and deep. This 
alluvial area includes part of the western portion 
of the island of Marajo, as it stands on our maps. 
Some of the channels have, for thirty or forty 
miles, a width averaging only eighty yards. The 
lofty and luxuriant tropical forest, which covers 
every part, forms two steep walls on the margins 
of these narrow passages, and the paddle-boxes of 
the large river-steamers, which now run between 
the sea-port and the interior, often brush the trees 
on each side as they pass. The minimum depth 
of the channels is seven fathoms, and the maximum 
twenty-one—the average being about twelve, and 
the depth generally as great close to the banks as 
in the middle. The climate of this district, 
judging from the frequent showers experienced 
here in the dry season whilst the weather at Para 
was fine, is more humid than that of the land 
nearer the mouth of the river. Accurate observa- 
tions on this point, however, as well as surveys of 
the labyrinth, are still wanting. The only line of 
channel that has been properly laid down is the 
one usually followed by vessels in descending from 
the main Amazons to the Pardé, which was sur- 
veyed by M. Tardy de Montravel in the French 
brig of war Boulonnaise, in 1844. A careful 
examination of the currents and tides along these 
channels is also a great desideratum. At present 
it seems pretty well established that a constant 
current sets from the Amazons to the Para along 
the more westerly passages. Along the eastern 
channels, however, theflow of the daily tide pro- 
duces a current upwards. From this great con- 
trast in the physical condition of the seaward and 
interior portions of what geographically consti- 
tutes the Delta of the Amazons, the conclusion 
seems unavoidable that the whole of the area is 
not delta formation, but that the true Delta is 
confined to the district just described, now distant 
140 miles from the sea, and that, at no very dis- 
tant period, the seaward portion constituted a 
series of islands lying off the mouth of the river. 
The Tocantins—a stream 1600 miles in length, 
flowing from the south, and now a tributary of 
the Pari--would then have been a distinct 
river. Some geographers have advanced the 
opinion that the Tocantins is, even now, an 
independent river; but this can scarcely be 
admitted whilst its waters are mingled with 
those of the trunk-stream and reach the ocean by 
acommon embouchure. The conclusion that the 
seaward portion of the islands which lie in the 
mouth of the Amazons was a fragment of an older 
land was arrived at by Von Martius, who explored 
this country more than forty years ago. He ap- 
pears to have been strongly impressed by the 
similarity of physical condition between these 
lands and the mainland of Guiana on the left 
bank of the Amazons, and concluded that they 
were formerly connected, the river subsequently 
forcing a passage and reducing the fragments to 
the condition of islands. Von Martius, indeed, 
from barometrical indications, seemed inclined to 
conclude that there was a downward slope from 
the mouth of the river towards the head of the 
Delta. Were it so, the tides would probably show 
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it; but all that is at present known is that the 
relative rates of flood and ebb vary according to 
the season, wet or dry, when the river-current is 
strong or the reverse. Thus, in the Para river 
the flood-tide in the dry season runs 2} miles an 
hour at springs, the ebb-tide being three-quarters 
of a mile less ; but, in the rainy season, the strength 
of the ebb exceeds that of the flood in the same 
degree. Until these countries shall have been 
geologically surveyed it seems vain to speculate 
on what might have been the configuration of the 
land in the epoch which preceded the present con- 
dition of things; but the results of my own two 
years’ examination of the fauna of the region go 
far to prove that the mouth of the Amazons could 
not formerly have been a wide gulf which has been 
filled up by fluvial deposit or newly-elevated land, 
but must have been bridged over by at least a 
chain of islands separated by narrower channels 
than we now behold. The way in which certain 
facts in zoology and botany apply to the elucida- 
tion of former but recent geological changes is 
illustrated by the present case. It is well known 
that each great division of the earth has its own 
peculiar fauna and flora; it is not quite so well 
known that there are numerous minor areas, both 
of land and water, each of which has a very large 
percentage of endemic or peculiar species. This, 
I believe, is best shown in certain groups of 
animals,—the smaller mammalia, the more local 
birds and reptiles, the land mollusca, and insects. 
Now, just as molluscs serve as data to estimate 
the relative ages of strata to the geologist, so will 
these groups of slowly-migrating animals serve as 
guides in discovering the former configuration of 
lands and seas to the physical geographer. Tro- 
pical South America contains several of those pro- 
vinces, with great numbers of peculiar species of 
land-animals, which I have before alluded to. 
Guiana, including the north bank of the Lower 
Amazons, is one of these, and Brazil is another. 
As all the moist alluvial lands of these regions, 
clothed with a similar forest, have a great number 
of genera of animals which never leave the forest 
for more than a very short distance, and as this 
forest extends almost without interruption from 
Southern Brazil to the southern side of the 
Amazons Delta, it would be expected that this 
side of the Deita would belong in its fauna to the 
Brazilian province. Such, however, is decidedly 
not the case. The entire fauna of forest-loving 
creatures shows this; but, to exhibit the fact more 
precisely, 1 have analysed seven large groups of 
the insect class, selected as affording the fairest 
data. Out of these seven groups, containing 204 
delta species, only eight prove to be Brazilian 
forms, and of these three are modified into -local 
varieties peculiar to the Delta region. On the 
other hand, with regard to Guiana, it would be 
natural to expect, if this province had been sepa- 
rated, since the present species came into existence, 
from the south side of the Delta by a gulf from 
180 to 100 miles in width, that little facility would 
exist for the migration of local forest-species, and 
that the fauna would show no affinity with that 
of Guiana. It shows, however, a most marked 
affinity ; for, out of these 204 species of the south 
sideof the Delta, noless than 106 are Guiana forms.* 
The district, therefore, shows in its fauna thirteen- 
fold more affinity with that of Guiana, from which 
it iz now separated by wide expanses of water 
impassable by this class of forest-species, than it 
does of Brazil proper, from which it is separated 
by no such barrier. The conclusion to which we 
are obliged to come is that the hypothesis of Von 
Martius was, as far as it went, a correct one, and 
that the indications afforded by the present 
physical condition of these islands of a former 
ancient chain bridging over from Guiana to the 
south side of the Amazons mouth are corroborated 
by this second set of facts furnished by the faunas. 
That the connecting link was a chain of islands 
rather than a continuous land seems to be proved 
by another fact connected with the faunas. This 
is that, out of the 106 Guiana species found on 
the south side of the Delta, 37 are more or less 
modified forms or local varieties, the production 
of which requires slow or intermittent migration 
and some degree of isolation. There remains, 
also, the significant circumstance that more than 
one-fourth of the species of the southern side are 
peculiar to the region, although this number will 
probably be reduced when the contiguous countries 
are more thoroughly explored. This shows, as in 
all cases where there is a strong endemic fauna, 
that the land containing it must be of great an- 
tiquity—a further proof, in addition to the r 
foundation of much of the delta land, that this 











portion of it is not a fluvial formation. A large 
proportion of these peculiar species, as well as of 
the species common to this district and Guiana, 
are not found higher up the river where the water 
barrier is narrower, and therefore there can have 
been little migration farther to the westward. It 
is possible, seeing that the fauna of what is now 
the mainland of the south-east side of the Delta is 
so distinct from that of Brazil farther south, that 
the mouth of the Amazons formerly lay to the 
south of the district of Pard, insulating this from 
the continental land of Brazil. We know, how- 
ever, too little of the physical geography and 
natural history of Maranham, the Brazilian pro- 
vince lying in this direction, to do more than 
allude to this part of the question. In conclusion, 
I may remark that the application of the results 
of the comparison of faunas to the elucidation of 
problems regarding the former configuration of 
lands, as attempted in this paper, is no novelty. 
Geologists and naturalists at home have long 
practised the same mode of argument in proving 
that our own island was anciently connected with 
the continent of Europe. The indications afforded 
by geological structure of a former connexion have 
been confirmed by the striking fact that scarcely a 
single species of animal or plant is found in Great 
Britain which does not exist on the neighbouring 
mainland. This class of investigations, I venture 
to think, is destined to become in future much 
more extensively cultivated than it is now, and 
to show how vast is the field of geographical 
science which embraces, in the study of the con- 
figuration of lands and seas, the consideration of 
the leading results of the various branches of 
science allied to it.” 

Mr. Wallace remarked that the island of 
Mexiana is, as Mr. Bates had stated, not altogether 
alluvial. On the western parts of it are beds of 
soft sandstone. In the interior is a depression 
occupied by a lake which, in the dry season, becomes 
much contracted, and the alligators with which it 
swarms are then easily captured for the purpose 
of manufacturing oil out of the fat. On the coast 
of this island, exposed to the full action of the 
Atlantic ocean, the water is always fresh, even at 
high-water, when the tides have risen about 
twelve feet; and this fact shows most strongly 
how vast must be the flood of water brought down 
by the Amazon, and how well it deserves its title 
of the king of rivers. 

On the Ethnic Relations of the Egyptian Race. 
By Mr. Reg. Stuart Poole.—The writer commenced 
by stating that his object was to inquire what light 
the ancient Egyptian monuments threw upon the 
single or more than single origin of the Egyptian 
race, and thus to call in the aid of archwology in 
the examination of one of the most interestin 
problems of ethnology. He brought forwatd 
no evidence’ as to which the general body of 
Egyptologists were not agreed. 

Race.—The simplest division into which the 
races of man could be reduced was black, white, 
and intermediate. Of the black race, one of the 
varieties of the lowest type was the African negro— 
of the white race, one of the varieties of the highest 
type the Shemite Arab. These varieties the 
author selected because the Egyptian monuments 
show us that, for the last 3000 years, they have 
been the two most typical neighbours of the 
Egyptians. The ancient Egyptians constituted a 
variety of what has been called the Ethiopian 
race, but might be better called the Lower Nilotic. 
The modern Egyptians constituted a somewhat 
different variety. The ancient Egyptians, as 
known to us from monuments ranging from 4000 
to 2000 years ago, were acknowledged by all eth- 
nologists to hold an intermediate place between 
the Regrves and the Arabs. The physical cha- 
racteristics of the Egyptians were then minutely 
described, their intermediate place shown, and 
the difference of the modern from the ancient 
Egyptians, in the further departure from the Negro 
and approach to the Arab, proved. . The cause of 
this difference was well known to be the great 
influx of Arabs into Egypt, especially since the 
Muslim conquest. But, notwithstanding this 
change, which was less than we should expect, 
the Negro type still asserted itself in the Egyp- 


for which no reason could be assigned. A critical 
examination would show that the Egyptian reli- 
gion consisted of two elements, high and low 
nature-worship, Shemite, and Nigritian, which was 
further proved by the actual Shemite or Nigritian 
characteristics of these two portions. 

Art.—Art was often connected with race. But, 
as pure Shemites and Negroes had no art, the 
Egyptians could not have been of either stock 
alone. The gradual increase in size and import- 
ance of the monuments and engineering works in 
the earliest period might be explained by the 
existence of a serf-race of Nigritians gradually 
destroyed or absorbed by the Shemites. 

Language.— Languages might be classed, accord- 
ing to seeming development, as monosyllabic, 
agglutinate, and amalgamate ; according to rela- 
tions, as the Semitic family, the Iranian family, 
and the so-called Turanian family. The last is 
not proved to be a family, and its different groups 
are connected by similarities that do not establish 
cognation. Mr. Poole proposed the term “ Bar- 
baric” for this class, not family. The monosylla- 
bic and agglutinate languages are barbaric; the 
amalgamate, Semitic and Iranian. The Egyptian 
language had a barbaric monosyllabic vocabulary 
and an amalgamate Semitic grammar. 
was maintained, could only be explained on the 
supposition of a double origin of the Egyptians. 

hese opinions were stated in the “‘ Genesis 
of the Earth and of Man,” and were adopted by 
the author of this paper as affording a solution 
of the great difficulties of his special study of 
Egyptology. 

A brief but animated discussion followed the 
reading of this paper, Sir H. Rawlinson contend- 
ing for the change of colour by climate, and Mr. 
Crawfurd opposing this view. Inreply, Mr. Poole 
observed that Sir H. Rawlinson had not explained 
cranial changes as due to climate. 


Section F.—Economico SCIENCE AND STATISTICS. 


On the Sanitary Statistics of Salisbury. By 
Mr. A. B. Middleton.—The author observed 
that a peculiar feature of Salisbury, before 
drainage, was presented by channels or rivulets, 
which ran through most of the streets. These 
were objectionable, as the whole atmosphere 
was rendered moist and polluted. Since drainage, 
these channels having been annihilated, the ground 
is dry, and cellars quite dry can be made. The 
atmosphere has been rendered drier and more 
pure. The mortality before drainage was 20 in 
1000 for many years; since drainage, for nine 
years, that mortality has been reduced to 13 in 1000. 
The deaths from consumption (which was at one 
time very prevalent in Salisbury) for seven years 
before the drainage were 286, and for seven years 
since the drainage they were 143, being @ decrease 
of one-half. 

Sanitary Statistics of Clifton. By Dr. J. A. 
Symonds, M.D., F.R.S.E.—One of the objects of 
this paper was to illustrate the importance of ex- 
plaining statistical figures by statements in words. 
In the Zimes of the 6th of August was an extract 
from the Registrar-General’s quarterly report, to 
the effect that 24 in 1000 was the annual rate 
of mortality in Clifton. The Isle of Wight had 
only to answer for 15 in 1000; Newton Abbot, 
including Torquay, for 16; Cheltenham for 17. 
“Why,” asked the Registrar-General, with Rhada- 
manthian severity, ‘‘is the mortality of Clifton 24 
in 1000?” And the terrible question was asked 
about Clifton as one of the watering-places. But 
the surprise of the numerical statement alluded to 
subsided when it was explained that Clifton, in 
the Registrar-General’s report, did not mean 
merely the place which he had just glanced at, 
but Clifton the watering-place, together with a 
very destitute district in the parish, and also with 
a poor-law district, including five other sub-dis- 
tricts, scattered at considerable intervals over an 
area of 27,199 acres, in some parts densely 
crowded with the poorest of houses and inmates, 
The Registrar-General’s Clifton was Clifton, the 
Poor Law Union, not Clifton the watering-place. 
Statement of the Mortality of the City of Bath. 
By Mr. R. T. Gore.—The writer, after a few preli- 





tians, and a period of 4000 years gave us no 
parallax. In race they seemed to present the 
traits of a double ancestry. 

Religion.—-The heathen religions might be thus | 
classified :— High nature-worship; low nature- 
worship, and use of charms (or Fetishisra) ; and 
magic (or Shamanism). Shemite idolatry was 

‘oh nature-worship ; Iranian, the same, or of 
the same origin ; Nigritian, low nature-worship ; 
Tatar, magic. The ancient Egyptian religion had 
never been explained as & system. It was self- 








contradictory, as in the case of animal-worship, 
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minary remarks, epitomized the sanitary statistics 
of the city and ifs vicinity thus :— 

General Summary of Mortality.— The total 
population of the city, according to the last 
census, and including the workhouse and hospital, 
may be taken at 52°50, and the total deaths as 
follows :—Lansdown, 341; Walcot, 280; Abbey, 
298; Lyncombe and Widcombe, 214; Baihwick, 
= Pray. 1224. ca these must be nee es ~ 

eat persons belonging to ci ishes, in: 
the workhouse, 59; in United Ticepital, ; 


Total deaths, 1350. Population as above, 52,500 ; 


This, it , 
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deaths, 1350. Ratio to po ulation, 25,714; thus 
ranging from, Bathwick, 17°28 to, in Abbey dis- 
trict, 27°09. Of the total deaths, the numbers, 
at certain are as follows :—Under 10 years, 
41°63; from 60 to 100, 28°82 ; intermediate ages, 
29°25. 

Mortality of Country Districts of the Bath 
Union, year ending June 30, 1864.—Population, 
15,808; deaths, 331; ratio, 20°93. nder 10 
years, 47°9; from 60 to 100, 30:03; intermediate 
ages, 22. It should be added, as a general remark 
applying to all districts both in town and country, 

t, during the year in question, there was a pre- 
valent epidemic of scarlatina, with a heavy rate 
of mortality. Thus, in the Twerton district, of 
166 deaths, 51 were from scarlatina, and of these 
29 in the quarter ending March 31,1864. In the 
Batheaston district, of 128 deaths, 14 were from 
scarlatina.. In Lansdown district, of 341 deaths, 


62 were from the same cause, and of these 62 |. 


pg in young persons from infancy to 22 years 
of age. 

Colonel Sykes suggested that researches similar 
to Mr. Gore’s should be prosecuted in every city, 
carried over a series of years, and the average 
struck. 

Mr. Field said the population of Bath, by the 
last census, was nearly 1000 less than it was in 
1841. The rate of mortality in June, 1843, was 
but little more than 21 in 1000; but he regretted to 
find it was now 25°7 10ths. He reminded the 
Section, however, how very cautious they should 
be in drawing inferences from figures, unless they 
were accompanied with an explanatory statement 
by which they might correct any error. 

Mr. Tite, M.P., concurred with Col. Sykes that 
statistics, to be valuable, must embrace a large 
number of years. The fact of the high rate “of 
mortality for Bath, as shown by the Registrar- 
General’s return, had had that effect in Bath for 
which it was meant, and the corporation had 
turned their attention to a proper system of 
drainage and of water-supply. 

Mr. Purdy said that some people were under 
the impression that we had not made that pro- 
gress in sanitary arrangements during the last 
yc | years that we might reasonably have 
hoped. Other people he had heard describe 
sanitary improvements as nonsense; and, in con- 
sequence, he had thought it desirable to obtain, 
with the sanction of Dr. Farr, papers such as had 
just been read to them. Mr. Middleton’s paper, 
and those read after it, showed, in the most 
marked manner, the great advantages of proper 
sanitary arrangements, especially with regard to 
water and drainage. Bad water was a specific 
poison ; for it scaliencend the system to attacks of 

idemics, as had been shown in many instances 
with which the public were familiar. Referring 
to Dr. Symonds’s paper, he said there could be no 
doubt that a great deal of confusion very often 
happened with regard to names, and he instanced 
the returns made with reference to Ashton-under- 
Lyne curing the cotton famine: that one name 
stood for five different areas—viz., a union, a 
parish, a town, a parliamentary borough, and a 
moses: 7 a borough, each widely different. It 
would have given a guide to the particular district 
meant if, oppowie “ Clifton,” the population had 
been inserted between brackets. 

After some remarks from Dr. Farr and others, Dr. 
'Tunstall referred to the excessivenumber of females 
in Bath over males as affecting the death-rate. 


Section G.—MrcHANICAL Scrence. 


Tue President made the following remarks 
before the reading of papers was commenced :— 
“In rude ages men were willing to depend on 
brute force, or to eke out that force by implements 
of the simplest kind, As they advanced in know- 
ledge and civilization they sought for other and 
more complex contrivances, which were better 
calculated to add to their powers. Thus origi- 
nated mechanics; and mechanical contrivances, 
therefore, multiply with the increase of the intel- 
ligence of mankind. Consequently, at no former 
period of the world’s history have the subjects to 
which this Section is devoted assumed such mag- 
nitude and importance as they now do. And 
those who’ devote themselves to these subjects 
may rest assured that they labour in a field which 
is practically without limits, and in a soil that 
can suffer neither from exhaustion nor oyer-culti- 
vation. They who have lived through the last 
_thirty years have witnessed triumphs of ingenuity 
far surpassing those of the past, but which, in like 
manner, may be surpassed by the future. I am 
to belong to Section, and deem it an 

to be called upon to preside over its 

on this occasion. ‘The papers read here 





treat of subjects which, from their nature, cannot 
be amongst the most popular, but they are second 
to none in utility. One of the objects of the 
British Association is to encourage and stimulate 
scientific pursuits; and stimulus is sometimes 
wanted even to the working qualities of English- 
men. We must take care not to fall behind other 
countries. We cannot forget that, for some years, 
we have had to go to Prussia for the steel tires of 
our locomotive engines, and that lately we have 
had occasion to seek locomotive boiler-plates in 
France. It is plain we cannot rest in our wonted 
superiority and slacken and grow idle. Even in 
Russia it is now proposed to put up works for 
the manufacture of steel with machinery which 
is intended to surpass our own. We shall not, 
however, unless we become supine, suffer from the 
advancement and improvement of other countries ; 
and the British Association is large enough in its 
sympathies to take pleasure in the advancement 
of science and art in every part of the globe.” 

On Microscopical Photographs of various Kinds 
of Iron and Steel. By Mr. H. C. Sorby, F.R.S.— 
The .author first briefly explained how sections of 
iron and steel may be prepared for the microscope 
so as to exhibit their structure to a perfection that 
leaves little or nothing to be desired. He then ex- 
hibited a series of microscopical photographs, taken 
under his directions by Mr. Charles Hoole, illustrat- 
ing the various stages in the manufacture of iron 
and steel, and described the structures which they 
present, They show various mixtures of iron, of 
two or three well-defin:d compounds of iron and 
carbon, of graphite, and of slag ; and these, being 
present in different proportions, and arranged in 
various manners, give rise to a large number of 
varieties of iron and steel, differing by well-marked 
and very striking peculiarities of structure. 








ANNUAL MEETING OF THE RAY 
SOCIETY. 


HE Annual General Meeting of the Ray 

Society was held at Bath on the 16th ult., 
Mr. J. Gwyn Jeffreys, F.R.S., in the chair. The 
Council report that the volume for 1862—the 
second part of Mr. Blackwall’s “ History of the 
Spiders of Great Britain and Ireland”—appears 
to have given great satisfaction; and, that the 
colouring of the seventeen plates in this volume 
might not operate as a prejudicial drain on the 
funds of the Society, Mr. Blackwall has most 
liberally contributed a further sum of £120. 

The volume for 1863— Dr. Giinther on the 
“Reptiles of British India”—is now in process 
of distribution to the members. The Council call 
special attention to the magnificent and lifelike 
drawings of the reptiles from the pencil of Mr. 
Ford ; and, if the appearance of the volume has 
been delayed longer than had been anticipated, 
the Council appeal to the members to look at these 
plates, and to say whether the offence of delay is 
not in this case extremely pardonable. 

The volume for 1834— Dr. Bowerbank’s “ Mono- 
graph of British Spongiade,” vol. i.i—is now 
in the hands of the binder, and will be issued next 
month. Thisisa work which, as far back as 1855, 
was announced as “in progress.” 

For the year 1865 two volumes will be issued. 
In the first am the second and concluding 
volume of Dr. Bowerbank’s “ Monograph of British 
Spongiade,”’ containing descriptions of the species ; 
and,.in the jsecond place, the descriptive work on 
the “British Hemiptera: Heteroptera,” by J. W. 
Douglas and John Scott, illustrated with twenty- 
one plates, most carefully engraved by Mr. 
Robinson. 

The first volume to be issued for 1865 will 
probably be ready for distribution in the spring 
of the year; and the Council would therefore 
remind the members that “ the subscriptions being 
due on the Ist of: January in each year,” it is 
desirable that they should be paid as soon after 
that date as is convenient. 

A plan which is found to answer well in other 
societies, and which would probably be a conveni- 
ence to many of the members, is to give their 
banker a permanent order for the payment of their 
annual subscriptions. 

The Council report that the number of mem- 
bers of the Society is now increasing, 520 having 
paid for the year 1863; whereas only 508 paid 
oi year 1862, and only 511 paid for the year 

The present time seems peculiarly favourable 
for new members to join the Society, as the 
Council confidently feel that they are now entering 
upon a career of greater usefulness. The Council 
have already notified that two volumes will be 
issued for the year 1865—this will be the first 
time that two volumes have been issued for one 
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year since 1853; and, though unwilling to say 
anything which might lead to disappointment, the 
Council are of opinion that, if the number of 
members can be maintained and increased, it will 
be possible, at no distant date, to issue occasion- 
ally three volumes in return for one year’s sub- 
scription. 

The volumes in preparation for succeeding 
years are—Messrs. Alder and Hancock on the 
*“ British Tunicata;’ Professor Allman on the 
“ British Corynide ;” Mr. Bates on the “ Mantide,” 
with illustrations by Professor Westwood; a com- 

lete edition of the works of the late Robert 
Bows. edited by J. J. Bennett, Esq., F.R.S.; 
Dr. Masters on “ Vegetable Teratology ;”” Mr, 
Andrew Murray on the “ Conifere ;” Dr. Nitzsch 
on “ Pterylography,” translated from the German ; 
Dr. Reinhardt on the “ Greenland Whale,” being a 
translation of the treatise published in the Danish 
language entitled “Om Nordhvalen’’ (Balena 
_ Mysticetus, Linn.), af D. F. Eschricht og J. Rein- 
harut. 

The following names have been added to the 
list of Council:—J. J. Bennett, Esq., Dr. Car- 
penter, M. P. Edgeworth, Esq., W. J. Hamilton, 
Esq.—vice Dr. Hooker, Robert Hudson, Esq., 
Professor Huxley, Dr. Wallich, whose names 
have been withdrawn. 

The following officers were elected : — Sir 
Philip de M. Grey Egerton, Bart., as President ; 
John Lubbock, Esq., as Treasurer; H. T. Stain- 
ton, Esq., as Secretary. 

The Secretary exhibited five completed copies 
of the volume for 1864, Dr. Bowerbank’s “ Mono- 
graph of British Spongiade,” vol. i. 

The Rev. A. Merle Norman called attention 
to the extremely beautiful plates by Mr. Ford, 
which illustrated Dr. Giinther’s work “On the 
Reptiles of British India” (a work which had 
only been distributed to the members that week), 
and Dr. Sclater moved, and Dr. Perceval Wright 
ssconded, a special vote of thanks to Dr. Giinther 
for the labour and talent he had devoted to his 
great work. A vote of thanks to the Chairman 
having been carried, the meeting then adjourned. 

We understand that the subscription-list for 
Dr. Bowerbank’s first volume will be closed on 
the 20th October. 

The auditors’ report for the past year is ex- 
tremely satisfactory, and shows a balance in hand 
of £273. 18s. 10d. 








ART. 
PICTURES AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


J ye national collection of English pictures at 
South Kensington is gradually assuming pro- 
portions of considerable importance. The mag- 
nificent bequests of Mr. Vernon, Mr, Sheepshanks, 
and Mr. Bell are now exhibited in the most 
commodious and best lighted gallery in London; 
and the pictures which hitherto have formed a 
portion of the national collection in Trafalgar 
Square have been so arranged in their immediate 
neighbourhood as to afford to students a tolerable 
notion of the development of the school from 
Hogarth and Reynolds to Mulready. We say the 
development rather than the progress of the 
school, because the aims of its recent painters are 
as different from those of its founders as are their 
method and practice. With the exception of 
Hogarth, who was neither the disciple nor the 
founder of any school, our earlier figure and land- 
scape painters caught their inspiration from the 
es masters, though the best of them, by the 
orce of their genius, were saved from the slavery 
of a servile imitation. Reynolds and Wilson alike 
looked at nature by the light of foregone experience. 
The influence of such an experience is likely to 
smother the vitality of a weak mind, but its effect 
upon an original or strong one is to temper and 
strengthen it. . , 

Our modern painters, more especially of land- 
scape, have preferred to walk in the light of their 
own unassisted observation ; and the founders of 
pre-Raphaelitism declared against any reference to 
the previous practice of other schools. ‘They laid 
claim, we believe, to Turner, and ives. to 
Cox—forgetting that Turner mastered and gathered 
into his work all the elements of the olderlandscape- 
painters, whom he surpassed, and that Cox 
diligently studied and copied in early life the’ 
works of Nicolo Poussin, and never ceased to bear 
witness to the advantage he had derived in his 
practice from an ‘understanding of the works of 
that great master. 

Down to the time of Wilkie we may trace the 
influence of the Flemish and Dutch schools on 
ourown. Since his day we have seen a greater 
number of works of merit and originality, but 
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fewer pictures—more suggestive and thoughtful 
work, but less of that power which enables the 
great artist to unite the various elements of his 
composition into that compact whole which alone 
deserves the name of a picture. Possessing this 
power, Ruysdael was a better painter than many 
among us who could furnish very fair reasons for 
despising his works; and, for the same reason, 
the better works of Wilson and Loutherbourg 
claim a higher sa aay and will probably com- 
mand a more enduring fame than the pictures of 
our later landscape-painters, though these may be 
characterized by more real insight and greater 
local truth. No exhibition can be at once more 
delightful and instructive than these modern col- 
lections of pictures. The Gainsboroughs that 
have been added to the gallery since the removal 
of the English school to South Kensington are 
among the finest portraits extant: the full-length 
“ Portrait of a Gentleman” in red is so much 
beyond our present reach that it requires an effort 
of the mind to remind us that it is after all by an 
English painter ; and we are fain to express un- 
availing regret that, through the brilliant influence 
of Lawrence, the retrogression of our school of 
portraiture set in, and to this day has continued 
to vex us. Look again at the lovely portrait of 
Mrs. Siddons by Gainsborough in the same room 
—not as the “Tragic Muse,” in which character 
Reynolds preferred to paint the great actress, but 
as the beautiful and high-bred woman of private 
life : it is instructive to see how this painter rose 
to his work when he set himself to portraiture, and 
to note the high qualities exhibited in these por- 
traits when compared with his picture of a nymph 
in the Vernon collection. Copley's great picture 
of the death of Major Pierson in the act of re- 
pelling the French attack upon Jersey, purchased 
for the nation at Lord Lyndhurst’s sale, is now 
placed on the walls and may be seen with 
advantage. Until the International Exhibi- 
tion of 1862 this great English painter's works 
were unknown to our generation; the only 
example in the national collection being ‘The 
Death of Chatham in the House of Lords,” a 
weak and unworthy instance of his abilities. Dur- 
ing the long life of Lord Lyndhurst, Copley’s 
reputation as a painter was eclipsed by the fame 
of his lawyer-son ; and only now we have awakened 
to the fact that he was not merely the father of a 
great peer, but one of the most distinguished of our 
native artists. The collection has been further 
enriched by a noble landscape by Crome, a painter 
of Norwich, one of those artists whose works, 
never fairly appreciated during thair lives, win 
for their memories after death an ever-increasing 
esteem. Such a painter was Crome; and such 
another was Naysmith, whose pictures might have 
been bought a few years since for a song, though 
now often sought for in vain. The collection is 
fortunate in possessing so fine a picture by Crome : 
as yet it is without a good example by Naysmith, 
the last of the old school of English landscape- 
inters. 

But the test acquisition made by the National 
Gallery of late is undoubtedly the Turner collec- 
tion. The oil-pictures bequeathed by the painter 
are in Trafalgar Square; but the water-colour 
drawings, which comprise the materials by which 
his whole course of study might be exemplified, 
are deposited in the galleries at South Kensington. 
From the earliest efforts of inexperience to the 
latest results of consummate knowledge, we have 
Turner’s mind, as it were, spread out before us. 
Nothing appears to have been either too great or 
too simple for. his sketch-book. On one page the 
Pass of St. Gothard, with a passing thunder-cloud, 
on the next a number of pencil ‘memoranda of 
culinary pots and kettles. Probably no painter 
ever possessed, in so great a degree, the faculty of 
memory; his sketches from nature were memoranda 
which would oftentimes have been unintelligiblé 
were it not for the strength of this faculty of his 
mind. Mr. Ruskin’has somewhere pointed out 
how vivid and lasting every impression was that 
had been made upon his mind ; so that, even after 
the lapse of years, he was able accurately to repro- 
duce on canvas the image that had once been 

‘Impressed on his brain. All that his eye distin- 
guished his brain gathered up; and from the 
storehouse of his mind he could at any time re- 
produce, for the delight and wonder of others, the 
most transient and evanescent effects of nature. 
The drawings, the sketches, the “blots” and 
memoranda which are exposed at South Kensing- 
ton afford more ample evidence of the fertility 
and infinite resources of this great master than 
could be easily gained from any examination of 
the pictures in Square. A constant 
succession of these sketches and drawings is ex- 
Posed in the frames; so that really, almost from 


month to month, we have the great advantage of 
witnessing a new exhibition of his power. 

A small collection of Dutch and Flemish pic- 
tures belonging to Mr. Walter, M.P., has been 
lent to the school for exhibition. It contains 
some very good examples by Jan Steen, Hobbema, 
Ruysdael, and other well-known masters. There 
is one of the best pictures by De Hooghe extant ; 
the subject is the garden of a Dutch gentleman’s 
house, with ladies and gentlemen playing at 
skittles. The picture has been seen, we think, 
more than once at the British Institution. There 
is also a fine landscape, by Ruysdael, of the Castle 
of Wertheim, which we remember to have noted 
before as a representative picture by this master. 
A marriage-supper at Cana, by Jan Steen, is a 
very interesting work by a master whose works 
are not marked by originality or refinement. 
These pictures are placed conveniently near to 
the English works left by Mr. Sheepshanks ; so 
that an opportunity is afforded of comparing the 
schools before the impression made by either has 
been weakened or effaced. 

The portraits of engravers which have been 
lately added to the school would have been better 
placed in the National Portrait-Gallery. There 
are portraits of Woolett, Hall, and James Smith. 
There is also a portrait of Benjamin West, when 
a young man, by Stuart. 

Few of the visitors to South Kensington are 
probably aware that one of the finest Holbeins in 
existence is hanging on one of the side-walls of 
the new court. The picture belongs to the Wor- 
shipful Company of Barber-Surgeons, and it 
represents Henry VIII. conferring a charter upon 
the company. It contains numerous figures— 
cage of the deputation who waited upon the 


ing. There is no other picture by this master in 
England so interesting in every way as this. The 
figures are of the size of life. 

The decorative paintings of the new courts are 
being rapidly completed. One of the most recent 
is an admirable portrait-figure of Albert Durer, by 
Mr. Cave Thomas. 

We hope to notice more carefully in future 
articles some of the very interesting works which 
this gallery now contains, and which we have only 
been able to indicate to our readers at present. 





ART NOTES. 





THE colossal bronze-gilt statue of “ Young 
Hercules,’ recently discovered by Signor Righetti 
in making some excavations in the courtyard of 
the Palazzo Pio, on the Piazza del Biscione, 
which he has purchased from the government, 
is being exhumed, and attracts crowds of anti- 
quaries and scientific men to the spot. At present 
all that is visible, as the statue lies on its back, is 
the front of the upper half, the legs being still 
underground. The left arm, which is bent, appa- 
rently holds an orb, whilst the right arm, descend- 
ing nearly straight by the side, terminates with 
the hand in a grasping attitude, as if leaning on a 
staff or club, which, however, is not yet uncovered. 
The most singular circumstance in the discovery 
of this statue is the mode of its preservation until 
the present day. It is evident that, at some period 
of expected pillage, it was placed in its present 
position, and built over with slabs of travertine, 
forming a kind of pointed roof. The rubbish 
which filled the space around the statue consists 
of fragments of architectural ornaments, broken 
pottery, bones of animals, and a vast proportion 
of oyster-shells. One of the travertine slabs taken 
up bears the initial letters “ F.C. S.,” in the form 
of a good period. ‘The figure is calculated to be 
about fifteen feet high, and Signor Righetti values 
it at 500,000 scudi. 

RESTORATIONS are going on most vigorously at 
Venice. The front of the church of St. Mark is 
nearly completed. The roof of the palace of the 
Doges has been entirely rebuilt, sa most exten- 
sive alterations are preparing in the splendid 
edifice of Antonio. Rizzi, fronting the Canale di 
Canonica. §. Sebastiano, S. Maria dell’Orto, 8. 
Salute, S. Giovanni e Paolo, the Fondaco dei 
Turchi, the latter with a view to transform it into 
a national museum, are all undergoing altera- 
tions and restorations on a large scale. Nor is 
the number of palaces recently restored insignifi- 
cant. With all this, however, there is no real 
life, artistic or otherwise, to be found at Venice at 
this moment; it is, more or less, the trade in the 
interest of which these vigorous strides are made 
by government order. 

THREE new productions have issued from Kaul- 
bach’s atelier-—“ Frederick the Great,” “ Hermann 
and Dorothea” (Goethe’s), and “ Modern Hercules 
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cleaning the Stable of Augeas.” The latter is a 
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humorouscomposition, filled with the figures of well 
known scholars, poets, and musicians of Munich 
mostly dressed up as goddesses and nymphs.— 
Voss, the German sculptor at Rome, has finished 
two marble statues, life-size, one representing 
“ Rebecca at the Well,” the other “ Loreley.” 

A NEw prize has been founded on the Féte de 
l’Empereur, to be called the “Grand Prix de 
!’Empereur,” amounting to 100,000 francs, and to 
be given from the private funds of the Emperor. 
The distribution takes place once every five years, 
and the most successful work of art, painting, 
sculpture, or edifice which has been wrought 
during that time is to be crowned with if. e 
artist, howeyer, must be a Frenchman. A com- 
mittee of thirty persons, each time to be selected 
anew, and of whom ten must be members of the 
Paris Academy, has to decide. The Home Minister 
will have the final decision in doubtful cases. 
The first distribution will take place in 1869. 

TWENTY-THREE most valuable ancient paintings 
are said to have been discovered recently at the old 
“ Regierungs-Gebiiude” at Munich. , 

THE Vienna Photographic Society are going 
to celebrate the twenty-five years’ anniversary 0 
Daguerre’s invention in October next. 

A MEMORIAL tablet has been affixed to the 
house at Marienbad at which Goethe used to stay, 
and where he wrote his enthusiastic love-poems 
to his last love, the beautiful Ulrike von Leve- 
zow. Another tablet has been affixed to Rossini’s 
house at Bologna; and the Lyceum Place of that 
town has been christened Rossini Place. 

A TOWER has been erected in honour of Lessing, 
near his native place of Kamenz in Silesia, named 
“Lessingthurm.” It is sixty-four feet high, and 
there is a fine view from its plateau over part of 
Saxony, Bohemia, and Prussia. 

CasPpAR SCHEUREN, whose series of water- 
colours illustrative of Schiller’s “ Bride of Mes- 
sina” has been acquired for the Prussian National 
Gallery, is now engaged upon a similar series on 
the same poet’s “ Eleusinian Festival.” 





MUSIC. 
MUSICAL NOTES. 
JULLIEN, relying on the strong sympathy 

» that exists in England for Denmark and for 
all things Danish, has added to the attractions of 
his concerts a company of instrumentalists and 
vocalists from Copenhagen. The band of the 
Danish Guards, when, clad in a simple and becom- 
ing uniform, they made on Monday last their first 
appearance in an English orchestra, were greeted 
with an emphatically cordial welcome, and every 
opportunity was seized with avidity by the 
audience of testifying their good-feeling. An 
apology was made for the players * M 
Juilien on the ground of the fatigue consequent 
on a boisterous passage of seven days; and 
to the want of necessary preparation we must 
attribute the accidents that they did not take part 
in all the movements of the Danish fantasia which 
served to introduce them, and did not co-operate 
at all in the selection to “ L’Etoile du Nord,” of 
which, for some inexplicable reason, the intro- 
duction only was given. The fantasia entitled 
‘“‘ Dauske Toner,” or “ Danish Melodies,” is a long 
and cleverly-written composition, embracing some 
of the most popular tunes by native composers. 
The Danish guardsmen play with the sobriety 
and steadiness which seem to be the chief 
characteristics of the people, and their perform- 
ance is delightfully free from the glaring noise 
which in most military bands assails our ears. The 
singers are unprofessional, being, it is said, self- 
educated peasants. For the one male of the vocal 
quartett we have not much praise, but the three 
women are all pretty and piquantes ; if they have 
not much voice, they atone for the deficiency by 
sprightliness and animation of gesture; and they 
certainly produced a great effect on the audience. 
One of their pieces, a Jutland wedding-chorus, 
bids fair to become decidedly popular. 

Mr. Meton has not been behindhand in pro- 
viding new attraction for’ his patrons. Signor 
Pottesini returned on Monday to enchant his 
hearers with the most perfect contrabasso playin 
that can possibly be imagined. He is too wel 
remembered to need any special notice; and, 
indeed, for splendour of tone, extraordinary 
mechanical power, and faultless expression, the 
great Italian double-bass player is just as unrivalled 
as ever. 

Tue Royal English Opera Company (limited) 
has given its preliminary list of engagements, &. 
Among the singers whose services are secured are 
Madame Lemmens Sherrington, Madame Fanny 
Huddart, Madame Weiss, Miss Poole, Miss Flora 
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ingworth (her first a ce), Madame Pare 
a arles yg (le rnp tenor at the 
opera-house, Berlin), Mr. Henry Haigh, Mr. Geo. 
al Mr. Patey, Mr. Henry Corri, Mr, W. H. 
Weiss, and several others. Negotiations are 
pending with Madame Guerabella and other 
artists, whose names will be announced in future 
advertisements. The opening performance will 
consist of “ Masaniello.” ‘ Martha” will subse- 
quently be performed, A new opera, entitled 
“Helvellyn,” the music by Macfarren and the 
libretto by Oxenford, will be produced on the 
26th of October. Operas by the following com- 
posers haye been accepted, and will be brought 
out during the season :—J. L. Hatton, Gounod, 
Benedict, Henry Leslie, Fred. Clay, and Félicien 
David. Mr. Mellon will be the conductor and 
musical director, Mr. Augustus Harris the stage- 
manager, and Messrs. Grieve the scene-painters. 

Meyerseer’s “ Africaine,” although not per- 
formed yet, has already given rise to a parody in 
Paris. The scene is laid in a tropical forest, 
whither the African maid has fled from her perse- 
cutors, managers, music-sellers, and others. In 
order to while away her time, she suddenly sings 
an aria from her part, and is thus discovered both 
by her adorers and by her enemies, A battle 
ensues, and the music of the future and that of 
Meyerbeer fight a long battle with their ddtons. 
Meyerbeer, of course, remains victorious. The 
opera itself, at present, is being prepared vigor- 
ously. Fétis, from Brussels, has arrived at Paris 
to superintend the rehearsals. Mdlle. Sax is to 
‘ be the African herself, and M. Naudin will sing 
**'Vasco de Gama,” in consideration of which he 
is to have 125,000 francs annually. 

Prince Ricuarp METTERNICH has composed a 
ballet, which, according to the Independance Belge, 
speaks highly for his musical talents. 

TAMBERLIK has taken his leave of a Madrid 
audience and gone to fulfil his customary winter 
engagement at St. Petersburg. His last appear- 
ance was in “ Faust,” and he received one of hose 
ovations which seem specially reserved for a 
favourite tenor or soprano. 

Tux Société Adolphique at Louvain has given 
a performance of “ La Fayorita,” in which Madame 
Ferri, a young singer and actress of high promise, 
made her appearance with such success that M. 
Bagier, director of the Italian Opera in Paris, 
has at once sent to secure her services. 

LaRQE as was the list of singers whose engage- 
ments at the Italian Opera, Paris, have been pre- 
viously announeed, it was not complete. Two new 
singers are advertised—Signor Brignoli, for nine 
years a leading tenor in America, and Signor Sarti, 
also a tenor, who has gained considerable reputa- 
tion at the principal theatres in Italy. 

M. Samary, the violoncellist of the Emperor's 
chapel, has organised a large morning concert for 
the benefit of the poor of Paris. It will be held 
in the garden attached to the palace of the Duchess 
of Riario Sforza, and Madamo Ugalde and most 
of the eminent singers of Paris will take part in it. 

Tue Royal Society De la Réunion Lyrique has 
been giving public performances in Brussels of the 
** Hymne & la Nuit” and the ‘‘ Carnival de Rome,” 
in which compositions it gained the first prize at 
the great musical competition at Arras. 

A GRAND concert, with charitable objects, is 
given this evening at Lidge, in which the Countess 
of Mercy-Argenteau, a pianist of whose powers 
report speaks highly, will make her first public 





appearance. 
At the Théatre Lyrique a new one-act opera 
for two performers only will shortly be produced. 
The libretto is by M. de Najac, and the music by 
M. Albert Grisar. Madame Faure-Lefebvre and 
M. Fronant are selected to perform in it. Another 
novelty about to be brought forth at the same 
theatre consists of a three-act opera, “ L’ Aven- 
turier,” to which the Prince Poniatowski con- 
tributes the music and M. de Saint Georges the 
words. There is also about to be produced a 
French version of “ La Traviata” under the title 
of “ Violetta.” Mdile. Nilson will play the heroine. 
The company at this theatre has received an 
im t accession in the person of Madame 


atmo 

HE ThéAtre National du Cirque at Brussels 
announces the débuts in German opera of Mdlles. 
Louise Lichtmay and Franziska de Bevendorf, 
and of MM. Lukes and Hochheimer. The first 
performance recently given at this theatre con- 
sisted of the “Don Juan” of Mozart. The 
musical director is P, Hildebrandt. “Une Nuit 
& Grenade,” comic opera by C. Kreutzer, is in 


Tux Paris Vaudeville theatre is about to 
duce J. J. au’s opera, “Le Devin’ du 


y 
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The Pays contains the following, @ propos of the 
extensive restorations now going on in the theatre 
of the Opéra Comigue in Paris (Salle Favart) :— 
When, in 1782, the Italian Opera was driven out 
from the Hétel de Bourgognet, the Duc de 
Choiseul gave the company a new place to bnild 
upon. The new theatre erected by Heurtier was 
inaugurated on the 27th of April, 1786, witha 
prologue by Sedaine and Grétry, “Thalie, ou nou- 
yeau Théatre,” and Italian and French operas 
were played alternately in it. For the first time 
it also became the custom there to announce pub- 
licly the prices of admission, which, on the a 59 
differed little from the present ones. The tower- 
ing coiffwres of the ladies of the period gave rise to 
numerous complaints, in consequence of which 
the ladies were driven out from the parterre, where 
they generally obscured the view of those that sat 
behind them. In 1838 the theatre was burnt 
completely down, and the manager Severini lost 
his Tife on the occasion. After the rebuilding 
the theatre was solely dedicated to the French 
Opera, and it has remained true to its destination 
up to this moment. 








MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


OCTOBER Ist to 8th. 
Mr. Mellon’s Promenade Concerts, Covent Garden Opera- 


house. 
M. Jullien’s Promenade Concerts, Her Majesty’s Theatre. 








THE DRAMA. 
COMMENCEMENT OF THE SEASON. 


HERE are signs of renewed activity in the 
theatrical world. Managers are girding them- 
selves up for another season, and hoping that the 
new pieces they have in hand may prove second 
“ Colleen Bawns,” “ Peeps o’ Day,” or “ Leahs.” 
Owing to the marvellous “runs” that dramas 
now enjoy, directing the fortunes of a theatre seems 
a comparatively easy task. Night after night we 
see the same piece played to crowded houses; no 
novelties are brought out; a stale farce precedes 
the event of the evening, another stale farce suc- 
eeeds it; and so it goes on until the season comes 
toanend. Gratifying as this system must be to 
managers, it is not calculated to raise the standard 
of dramatic literature. If we look to what has 
caused the success of the most popular pieces within 
the past few years, we find that it is a startling 
theatrical effect. Exceptions may, perhaps, be 
made in favour of the “ Ticket-of-Leave Man ;” 
but, even in that piece, it was the striking picture 
it exhibited of low-life that earned for it much of 
its popularity. “Leah,” too, it may be urged, 
drew large houses because of the acting of Miss 
Bateman; but what was that acting? It was 
simply melodramatic. Those who saw Ristori in 
the character of the Jewish maiden will agree that 
Miss Bateman’s version of the part was as far 
removed from the t Italian tragédienne’s con- 
ception as the vulgar Adelphi melodrama of “ Leah” 
is removed from Mozenthal’s fine dramatic 
Deborah.” As for the “Colleen Bawn,” the 
“sensation header” alone secured its success ; 
while the “ Peep o’ Day” was so ill-constructed 
that, after the great quarry-scene, the heroine who 
was rescued from death in it never made her 
appearance again! Lastly, if we take the drama 
now running at the Princess’s, “the house on 
fire” is the chief attraction. Indeed, in all these 
pieces there is the curious anomaly that the 
actor is really an accessory to scenery and mechan- 
ical stage-effects. It may, perhaps, be useless for 
the present, at least, to protest against this; but, 
when it is seen that, at our largest theatre, an 
attempt is being made to revive what is termed 
the legitimate drama, we cannot help pointing out 
how extremes are now meeting in the London 
theatrical world. 

Messrs. Chatterton and Falconer have com- 
menced operations at Drury Lane ; and the season 
promises to be a remarkable one in the annals of 
that theatre. With the exception of new plays by 
Mr. Theodore Martin and Mr. Edward Falconer, 
Shakes will be in the ascendant: the second 
ee of “ Henry IV.,” “Macbeth,” and “ Oym- 

ine” are promised. “ Antigone” is also to be 
revived in the manner in which it was produced 
some years ago at Covent Garden. Mr. Phelps 
and Mrs. Theodore Martin (Miss Helen Faucit) 
head the company, in the ranks of which are to 
be found Mr. Marston, Mr. Walter Lacey, Mr. 
Creswick, and Mr. Belmore. The getting- 
of a piece is now a great feature; but, wi 
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| draw that line ; 
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but the present lessees of 
Lane ved last season that they were abler 
enerals. They mounted the first part of 
* Henry IV.” so that scenery and dresses were but 
accessories heightening the effect of the drama; it 
may therefore be taken for granted that they are not 
likely this year to overstep the limits of propriety 
in the matter. 

Up to this evening the first part of “ Henry TV.” 
has been played nightly at Drury Lane with a 
cast similar in most respects to that of last 
season. ‘The most important changes are in the 
supporters of Hotspur and the King. Mr. Cres- 
wick succeeds Mr. Walter Montgomery as the 
chivalrous, impetuous Harry Percy; and it must . 
be avowed the change is not a good one. Mr, 
Creswick has unfortunately played for years to a 
Surrey audience ; and, in consequence, his acting is 
stilted and borders somewhat on the melodramatic, 
At times he certainly gives the audience a glimpse 
of the true Hotspur ; it is, however, but a glimpse, 
Nevertheless, we do not despair of seeing an 
improvementin this actor’s style, or rather finding, 
if he continues at Drury Lane, that he will return 
to the old good school of acting in which he was 
trained. Mr. Marston, who supplies the place of 
Mr. Ryder, has one great advantage over younger 
actors: he can speak blank verse; and for that 
alone his King Henry IV. merits praise. It is 
also an intelligent and correct reading of the part, 
though, in the scene with the Prince, Mr. Marston 
“played the woman” over much. Of Mr. Phelps’s 

alstaff nothing need be said, nor is there any 
necessity to enter into further particulars of a 
Shakespearian revival which drew all London only 
a few months ago. 

After a recess of a week only, the Adelphi 
theatre will reopen on Monday next. Mr. John 
Collins, a comedian of some celebrity in America 
as a delineator of “comic Irishmen,” will make 
his first appearance. The pieces chosen for him 
are the “Irish Ambassador” and “Teddy the 
Tiler.” A new three-act drama, in which some 
“ marvellous effects” are to be introduced, is an- 
nounced as in rehearsal. 

The opening performance of the season at 
Astley’s takes place on Monday. Mr. Emery will 
appear in “The Double-Bedded Room,” and Miss 
Ada Isaacs Menken in “ Mazeppa.” 





Tne theatrical season in America has com- 
menced, and almost all the principal theatres in 
the Northern States are now open. Of the actors 
whose reputation has reached England, Miss 
Avonia Jones is engaged at the theatre at Norfolk, 
phis oad Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams are 
performing at the Arch Theatre, Philadelphia ; 
and Messrs. Davenport and Wallack, jun., at the 
theatre at Boston. Mr. Edwin Forest is playing 
Coriolanus to crowded houses at Niblos Garden, 
New York. 

Tuer largest among the number of the new 
Paris theatres is to be the ThéAtre Parisien, in the 
middle of the population of workmen in the 
Faubourg St. Antoine. It is to contain 1000 
persons, and the price of admission is not to ex- 
ceed one franc. Every kind of opera, tragedy, 
melodrama, comedy, farce, pantomime, ballet is to 
be represented, and‘the original proprietor of the 

und thinks so highly of the undertaking that 

e has, instead of selling it to the speculator, 
merely bargained for fifty per cent. of the future 
receipts, and has given him the ground for no- 
thing. Another theatre, the Théatre Lafayette, at 
the end of the new boulevard of that name, is 
intended chiefly for the German population of La 
Villette, the neighbouring faubourg. The most 
curious and characteristic of all will be the 
theatre to be erected in the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, intended only to contain 200 seats at twenty 
francs—a theatre exclusively dedicated to the 
Jeunesse Dorée of that quarter ; and performances 
to suit their noble tastes will take place there 
under special patronage. 

“La Lrperte pres TueEatres,” produced 
successfully during the present season at the 
Variétés, is about to be brought out at the 
Théatre des Galeries at Brussels. ; 

Tue other night no less than three classical 

ieces, in eleven acts, were produced at the 
éitre Frangais—viz., ‘‘ Rodegune,” a tragedy, 
in five acts, by Corneille; “The Rival Parties,” 
by Racine, in three acts; and “George Dandin,” 
by Moliére, in three acts. 

An Italian dramatist of a certain celebrity, 
the Avyocato Antonio Somma, died recently at 
Venice. He was chiefly renowned as a writer of 


Tax French papers announce the death, at the 
early age of twenty-eight years, of Madame Arséne 


Houssaye. 
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Now ready, Vol. III., price 4s. 6d., 
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FOR THE OYSTER SEASON, 1864. 





. 8vo., illustrated by G Cc HANK, 
ner Bees, <= elegant binding, Ang pies 


THE OYSTER; 


WHERE, HOW, AND WHEN TO FIND, 
BREED, COOK, AND EAT IT. 


With a New Chapter— — 
THE OYSTER-SEEKER IN LONDON. 


“No but a man in love with his subject could have 
written book. Itis full of the most varied information 
which is conveyed to the reader in a familiar, ble, an 
chatty manner. There is nothing the lover of oysters can 
want to know in relation to this succulent and interestin, 
little creature but he may find it in this volume. After seate 
ing from mning to end, and revelling in remembered 

antici feasts of natives, pandores, and powldoodies, 
we close the book, exclaiming, 
* Let those eat now who never ate before, 
And those who always eat now eat the more. 
— READER. 

“ A complete oyster-eater’s manual, which ought to be upon 
every supper-tab e, and which no fishmonger’s shop should be 
without.’’—Saturday Review. 

“ Although o; at times are out of season, this little book 
os -* continue ey sper It A. hen for ne 
multitude of oyster-eaters, as the author :—I am no 
ns a book for the man of science ; I could not if I would. 
It is for those who love oysters for the eating, that I have 


ed author.’ ’’—Atheneum, 
of general sympathy, the author of this book pours 


Certain 
f much learning, taste, and tronomic experience on 
Ha —- — The book is al ther . pleasant 
mixture , and coo and diges , and zoology, 
and ancient classics, and modern, pleasant supper-parties, 
British oysters are lauded to the utmost by this author— the 
are & great credit tothe country, and should be as much lov 
and honoured eanceg vs as Magna Charta. What he has to 

should be listened to by all whoswallow oysters and agree- 
able writing with gusto.”’—Spectator. 
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Just published, the First Volume, 382 pp., 8vo., price 7s., 


OUR GREAT WRITERS: 


A COURSE OF LECTURES UPON ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


With Numerous Quotations and Analyses of the Principal 
Works. 


By CHARLES EDWARD TURNER, 


Professor of English Literature in the Imperial Alexander 
yceeum, 


*,* Tus Seven Lectures on SHAKSPERE OCCUPY 124 Paces. 





St. Petersberg; A. Miinx, 14, Neveky Prospect. 
London: D. Nutr; Triisner & Co, ; P pea Bang aban, & Co. 


J. ROTHSCHILD, 14, Rue pr Bvct, A Paris. 


—_——_—_— 


SCIENTIFIC PUBLICATIONS 


OF 


M. HENRY LECOQ, 


Membre de |’Institut, Professeur d’Histoire Naturelle. 





1 vol. in-8, price 6s. 6d., 
I.—Les Eaux Minerales, considerees 
dans leurs rapports avec la Chimie et la Géolozie. 
1 vol. in-8, price 6s., 


II.—Les Eaux Minerales du Massif 


Centrale de la France, considérées dans leurs 
rapports avec la Chimie et la Géologie. 


SPLENDID COLOURED ATLAS, IN 24 SHEEETS, 
Price £10, 


III.—Carte Geologique du Departement 


du Fuy-de- Dome (Central France). This 
” — a in &% Sheets, is in Chromo- 





9 vols, in-8, with Plates col., price £2. 18s., 


IV.—Etudes sur la Geographie Botanique 
de l’Europe, et en iculier sur la Végétation 
du Plateau Cent de la France. 


1 vol. in-8, price 1s. 9d., 
V.—Scenes du Monde Anime. “ Les 
Saisons,”’ 





Paris: J. Roruscuip, Publisher, 14, Rue de Buci. 





Second Edition, demy 8vo., 10s. 6:1., 


THE LIFE OF JESUS. 
By ERNEST RENAN, 


MEMBER OF THE INSTITUTE OF FRANCE, 


“The view of most educated English laymen at present is 
something of this kind ;—they are aware that many questions 
may beasked, difficult or impossible to answer satisfactorily, 
about the creation of the world, the flood, and generally on 
the historical portion of the Old Testament ; but they sup- 


' pose that if the anthority of the Gospel history can be well 
ascertained, the rest may and must be taken for granted, 


The point of their disbelief, towards which they are trenching 
their way, through the weak places of the Pentateuch, is the 
Gospel narrative itself. Whatever difficulty there may be in 
proving the ancient Hebrew books to be the work of the 
writers whose names they bear, no one would have cared to 
challenge their genuineness who was thoroughly convinced of 
the resurrection of our Lord. And the real object of these 
ppegeietons lies open before us, in the now notorious work of 

. Renan, which is shooting through Europe with a rapidity 
— recalls the era of Luther,’’—Fraser’s Magazine, Jan., 





PREADAMITE LITERATURE. 
AN ESSAY 


ON THE 


AGE AND ANTIQUITY 


OF THE 


BOOK OF NABATHASAN 
AGRICULTURE. 


By ERNEST RENAN, 
Member of the Institute of France, etc. 


TO WHICH IS ADDED, 


THE POSITION 


SEMITIC NATIONS 
IN THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION, 


An Inaugural Lecture Delivered by M. Ernest Reway, 
on assuming the Chair of Hebrew in the Imperial 
Institute of France. 


In crown 8vo., bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d., 


** In his own sphere M. Renan is not only a charm ng but 

a profound writer. If not the first Semitic scholar of the 
pes his special admirers boast, he is at least worthy to 
e rank with the first scholars—the Chwolsohns, Ewalds, 
Meyers, Curetons, of England, Russia, and Germany. Yield- 
ing rhaps to each of these writers in knowledge of a par- 
tic language, he excels them all in general acquaintance 
with the many and varied forms of Semitic speech. Heis to 
Semitism what Professor Max Miiller is to Arianism—the 


came under our notice. ter this we hope we shall hear no 
more of ‘ Pre-Adamite Literature,’ ‘ Babylonian civiliza- 
tion of four thousand years before Christ,’ and the like; or, 
at least, that the work of Kuthami will not be quoted in 
proof of them. The post-Christian date of that work is, we 
think we may say, completely established.’’—ReapeEr. 

“We hope our readers will avail themselves extensively of 
this well-executed translation of the E , to acquaint 
themselves with the merits of a claim to a literature older 
Gen the days of Noah, and to Adam himself,”—Clerical 


ournal, 

“ This famous Inaugural Lecture, which led to M. Renan’s 
suspension (on account of its ‘Advanced School of Chris- 
tianity’ tendencies), is extremely characteristie of the 
author.”—London Review. 





London: Triisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





Price 16s., 
Revue des Eaux et Foréts— 


Economre Forest1zrE—REBOISEMENT—Bois pE MARINE— 
Commerce pes Bots—Cuasse—LouveTEerRIe—Prcue—PIisci- 
CULTURE—METALLURGIE—LEGISLATION ET JURISPRUDENCE. 
Publié par M. Frézarp, avec le concours et la collaboration 
de MM. Parapz, Directeur de l’Ecole Impériaie Forestiere 
de Nancy: le Baron pg Stevens, Grand Maitre des Eaux et 
Foréts de Prusse; le Cre. pz Lapparevx, Directeur 
Constructions Navales, &c, 12 nos. par an. 


J. Roruscai.p, 14, Rue de Buci, 4 Paris. 





Second Edition, Corrected and Revised, , 74., 
in cloth, 1s, 1d., more 


The Teeth: a Practical Treatise, 
Yost. By A Reneuce eqn poring them when Defective or 
presere thal teeth, and to thoes ‘who Yow the vate of 





Now ready, Volume the First, 8vo., pp. 555, 


GESCHICHTE ENGLANDS 
SEIT DEN FRIEDENSCHLUSSEN VON 1814 UND 1815. 


Von REINHOLD PAULI, Professor in Tiibingen. 
Leipzig, 8. HIRZELL;—D. NUTT; and WILLIAMS and NORGATE, London. 
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THE ART-JOURNAL FOR OCTOBER 


(PRICE 


2s. 6D.) 


Contains three Line Paareviny , viz. :—LE BOURGEOIS Geet TLRS, by C. W. Suarps, after C. R. Lesiiz, R.A.— 


CHILDE HAROLD'S 


IMAGE, by J.T. Wrutaore, a M. W. 
Lerovx, after VELAsquez. The Literary Contributions include :—WEDGWOOD AND ETRURIA, 


SPANISH LADY, by A. 


URNER—and A 
LLEWELLYN JEWITT 


(Iilustrated)-ART LEGISLATION—ART AT SOUTH KENSINGTON—WILLIAM JOHN MUELLER, with Examples 


of his Works, by James Darrorne—ALMA 


ANACK OF THE MONTH {Lihastrated)—HIEZORY OF CARICATURE ses 


T. WRIGHT ({iilustrated) ANCIENT EGYPTIAN DECORATION, with regia oY Howarvp Hoptey—MACL 


pe: DEATH oO ELSON ”’—OLIVER GOLDSMITH (Illustrated)—-SECULAR C 
llustrated)-REFORM IN SCHOOL 


Y OF THE MIDDLE NCES Wy 
F ART MANAGEMENT—WALL-PAINTINGS FO 


E. L. 
Tai PALACE AT WESTMINSTER SCULPTURE EXHIBITION AT HORTICULTURAL GARDENS, &c. 





LONDON: 


JAMES S. VIRTUE, 26, IVY LANE. 





The Quarterly Review.— 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the Forthcoming 
Number of the above Periodical must be forwarded to the 
Publisher by the 7th, and Bills by the 10th instant. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, 


The Dublin Review, No. VL, 


For OCTOBER, 1864. Price 6s. 
CONTENTS :— 


I, THE PRINCIPLES OF ’39. 
Il. THE CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS OF ALEXANDRIA. 
Ill, HEDWIGE QUEEN OF POLAND. 


IV. SURNAMES IN RELATION TO THE HISTORY 
OF SOCIETY. 


V. UNIVERSITY EDUCATION FOR ENGLISH 
CATHOLICS. 


VI. CHRISTIAN ART. 
VII, OUTLINES OF THE GOSPEL HISTORY. 
VIII. REFORMATORY SCHOOLS. 
IX. FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 
X. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


XI, OUR CONTEMPORARIES—Quarterly, Edinburgh, 
Christian Remembrancer, &c., &c. 


*.* Annual Subscription, 21s. per annum, paid in advance. 
A few copies remain on hand of Nos, I. to v., for which early 
application should be made, 


London: Burns and LAMBERrt, 17 and 18, Portman Street, W. 





Popular Science Review 

For OCTOBER, No. XIII., price 2s. 6d., contains :— 

EXTRAORDINARY SHIPS. By 8S. J. Mackie, F.G.S. 
(Illustrated. ) 

GOOD FOOD. By Epwin LanKkester, M.D., F.R.S. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF LOCAL FLORAS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. By Harvtanp Coutras. (With Map.) 
METAMORPHISM. By Professor D. T. Anstrep, M.A., 

; , &e, 
MORPHOLOGICAL PECULIARITIES OF LINARIA 
SPURIA. By E.S. Macratn. (Illustrated.) 
THE METRIC SYSTEM. By James Spear, Esq. (Illus- 
trated.) 


RECENT INVESTIGATIONS INTO THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF THE RED CORAL. By the Eprror, 
(Coloured Illustration.) 


WHAT IS A STIMULANT? By F. Anstiz, M.D. 

REVIEWS OF BOOKS, 

Summary of progress in Astronom Lang AN Chemistry, 
Geolo , Me alica Sciences, HMoteliaces, Mech anics, Pho: 
tograp hysics, Zoology, and Comparative Anatomy. 
= trate i. the best Artists. Quarterly, 2s. 6d.; 


Ba 0 Rospert HarRpWICKE, 192, Piccadilly. 





Now ready, price 4s., No. VI., AUGUST, 1864, 


The Anthropological Review, 


AND JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON, 


CONTENTS :— 
ON THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN MAN AND 
ANIMALS. 


HUMAN HYBRIDITY. 
THOUGHTS AND FACTS ON THE HISTORY OF 


ON THE IMPORTANCE OF THE METHODICAL 
STUDY OF AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. By A. 
De BELLECOMBE. 

HUMAN ANATOMY. 

CHRONICLES OF ENGLAND. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL DOCUMENTS OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK. By Geo. E. Rozerrs, Esq., F.G.S. 

bea PHILOSOPHY. 

ROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF PARIS. 
THE FOSSIL MAN OF ABBEVILLE. 
MISCELLANEA ANTHROPOLOGICA. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SO- 
CIETY OF LONDON containing the following papers 
and discussions thereon :— 


Mr, A. R. Wallace on the Origin of Human Races 
D tweit’s Notes on some Ethnographicai Casts, &c. 
r. Shore on the Domber. 
. L. 0. pues on the Place of the Science of Mind and Lan- 
a th Capa bitee i f the N for Civilizati 
m the ties of the or on. 
Rey, a W. Pb any on the Universality of the Belief in a God 


in a Fut State. 
. FLW. Seer on Hybridity. 
= Burton and Mr. Carter Blake on Skulls from Anna- 
Dre in the West African Seas. 
ie oe on the two Principal Forms of Crania in the 
Mr. Bollaert on the Paleography of the New World. 
Mr. pendyehe on the Precantions which ought to have been 
to ensure eo Lemme of British Troops had any been 


8ent to 
Mr. Roberts and Mr. Bolton on the Kirkhead Cave near 
Mr, Blake and Mr. Roberts on Human Remains from Peter- 


= llnert on the alleged Introduction of Syphilis from the 


Lendon: Triizner & Co., 60, Paternoster Ro~, 








Blackwood’s Magazine for 
OCTOBER, 1864. No, DLXXXVIII. Price 2s. 6d. 
CoNnTENTS :— 


CORNELIUS O’DOWD UPON MEN AND WOMEN 
AND OTHER THINGS IN GENERAL.—Part IX.: 
Security on the “‘ Rail.’-—Mountaineers and Ballooners. 
—The Luxury of Liberty. —* | Care of the Pence, and 
the Pounds will,” &c., &c., &c.—Centenaries and Com- 
memorations. —Personal and Peculiar, 

MAX MULLER’S SECOND SERIES. 

* THE LIFE OF JESUS. 

TONY BUTLER.—Part XITI. 

IN THE GARDEN. 

SYMBOLS. 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS’ REPORT.—III. The London 
Schools. 


MEMOIRS OF RICHARD WHATELY. 
OUR TRADE. 
THE DEATH OF SPEKE. 


Witii1amM Buiackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





Fraser’s Magazine for October. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS :— 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF WHIGGERY. 
FROM AUCKLAND TO AWAMUTU. 
IN HAVEN. By Arruur J. Monsy. 


GILBERT RUGGE. ATale. By the Author of “A First 
Frienpsuip.” Chapters XIV.—XVII. 


THE CENSUS OF ENGLAND AND WALES, 1861. 
A CAMPAIGNER AT HOME, XIV. and XV. 

BY OUR HEARTH, By Aster H. Baupwiy. 
RAE GIFFORD. 


NOTES ON DIPLOMACY AND DIPLOMATIC HIS- 
TORY. Part Ill. By Henry Ort.ey. 


IMOGEN IN SHAKSPEARE AND IN SCULPTURE. 


Loa INTO VILLAGE LIFE IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


London: Loneman, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





Macmillan’s Magazine. 


No. LX. for OCTOBER, 1864. 
Price ONE SHILLING. 


2 CONTENTS :— 
I. TUBINGEN IN 1864. 

Il. THE HILLYARS AND THE BURTONS: a Story 
of Two Families. By Henry Kinast. ry, Author of 
** Austin Elliot,” ‘“‘ Ravenshoe,”’ &c. Chapter L.—In 
which Two Bad Pennies come back. Chapter LI.— 
Trevittick’s Latent adness_ begins to appear. 
Chapter LII.—Changes in the Romilly Home. 

Ill DEAD MEN WHOM I HAVE KNOWN; OR, 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THREE CITIES. By 
the Eprror. Dr. Chalmers, Part III.—His Studies, 
Opinions, and Schemes. 

lv. TWO DORSETSHIRE POEMS. By WILLIAM 
Barnes. “Vrom Hinton,” and “The Little 
Hwomestead,”’ 

Y. BODIES AND SOULS: a Discursive Paper: with 
Glimpses of the City of Bath. 

VI. MR. TENNYSON’S “NORTHERN FARMER.” 
By J. M. Luptow. 

VII. A SON OF THE SOIL. Part XI. 

VIII. THE MOVEMENTS OF PLANTS. Dy Dr. T. L. 
PHIPsoN. 

IX. CHALONS—THE CAMP, AND FETE NAPO- 
LEON. By the Rev. FRANCIS TRENCH, 

X. CORRUPTION AT ELECTIONS AND THE 
“SATURDAY REVIEW.” By W. D. Cuarisriz. 


Vou. IX., handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s, 6d. 
Macmiiuan & Co., London and Cambridge. 
Sold by all Booksellers, jlommagente, and at all Railway 
ons, 





Now ready, One Shilling (No. LVIII.), 


The Cornhill Magazine for 


OCTOBER. With Illustrations by J. E. Mruxats, R.A., and 
Geo, Du MauRIER, 
CONTENTS :— 


WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. An Every-day Story. (With 
an Illustration.) 
Cuaprer VII.—Foreshadows of Love Perils. 

»  VIII.—Drifting into Danger. 

- IX.—The Widower and the Widow. 
MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION IN ENGLAND.—Boys. 
FLOWER FARMING. 

MADAME DE MONFERRATO. (With an Illustration). 
A VISIT TO A CONVICT LUNATIC ASYLUM. 
A 7yeces VILLAGE.—A TUSCAN panorysl ARY. 


The Diligence.—The Innkeeper’s Family.—The Fair.— 
Valombrosa. 
MARGARET DENZIL’S HISTORY. Annotated by her 
HUSBAND. 


Cuaprer XXXIV.—The End of Arthur Lamont. 
as XXXV.—Letters from the Dead. 
a. XXXVI.—The Truth at Last. 
»  XXXVIIL—A Little More of the Truth. 


London: Gurra, Bose, & Co., &, Cornhill. 








J fournal of the Statistical Society 


For SEPTEMBER. Vou. XXVII. Parr III. Just 
lished, price 3s. 6d. 


No. IV., Ocroner, 1864, price 5s., 
THE QUARTERLY 


JOURNAL OF SOIENCE. 


ConTENTs :— 
REPORT of the MEETING at BATH of the BRITISH 
ASS STATION for the ADVANCEMENT 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES: 


RADIANT LIGHT and HEAT. Batrour StrewarRrt, 
M.A., F.R.S. With Five Woodcuts 


The SOURCE of LIVING ORGANISMS. JAMES yw 
oom. —_ With Chromo-lithograph and Seven 
oodcu 


The FORMATION of CORAL. Professor Tx. Lacazs 
Doraiers, Paris. With Three Woodcuts 

The CONSTRUCTION and MECHANICAL FROraE 
TIES of SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH BLES 
Wma. Farrparren, C.E., LL.D., F.R.S. with Nine 

Woodcuts. 


The PROPORTIONAL NUMBERS of the ELEMENTS. 
Dr. Wriiiam Op.iine, F.R.S., Sec. Ch, Soc. 

The BUTTERFLIES of MADAGASCAR. Ro.anp TRIMEN, 
Cape Town, Memb. Ent. Soc., London, 


CHRONI CLES OF SCIENCE: 


I, AGRICULTURE. 
Il, ASTRONOMY. 
III. BOTANY and VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 
IV. CHEMISTRY. 
V. GEOLOGY and PALZONTOLOGY. 
VI. MICROSCOPY. 
VII. MINING, MINERALOGY, METALLURGY. 
VIII. PHYSICS—Optics, Heat, Electricity. 
IX. ZOOLOGY and ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
X. SCIENCE in the PROVINCES. 
XI, SCIENCE in ASIA, 


REVIEWS: 


The SCIENCE of LANGUAGE, 


A HISTORY of the SPIDERS of GREAT BRITAIN 
and IRELAND. 


POPULAR WORKS on BOTANY, &c, 
Norges anp CORRESPONDENCE : 


ADDITIONAL NOTE on the NEANDERTHAL SKULL, 
The oer i ts. and SIPHUNCLES of CEPHALOPOD 


The EXISTENCE of the REINDEER and AUROCHS 
in FRANCE during the HISTORIC PERIOD. 


The GOLD MEDALLISTS of the SCIENCE EXAMI- 
NATIONS (May, 1864), an 


SCIENCE INSTRUCTION by the STATE. 
*,* Voc. I. is now ready, 8vo., cloth, 21s, 
Joun CuurRcHILL and Sons, New Burlington Street. 





No. XVI., New Series, October, 1864, with Plates, price 4s., 


THE JOURNAL of MICROSCOPI- 


CAL SCIENCE, including the TRANSACTIONS OF 
THE MICROSUOPICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Edited by Dr. Lanxester, F.R.S., and Professor 
Busk, F.R.S. 

ConTENTS :— 


DESCRIPTION OF NEW AND RARE DIATOMS. 
Series XIII. By R. K. Grevitie, LL.D., F.R.S.E. 
ON THE STRUCTURE AND FORMATION OF THE 
SARCOLEMMA OF STRIPED MUSCLE + ted of me 

Exact Relation of the Nerves, Vessels, and Air-'T'u 
the case of Insects) to the Contractile Tissue ot ng 
By Lionet 8. Beaue, M.B., F.R.S. 

CRYSTALLIZATION AND THE MICROSCOPE, By 
Tuomas Davigs, 

REMARKS ON MR. ARCHER’S PAPER ON ALGZ, 
By J. Braxton Hicks, M.D., F.R.8. 

THE ANATOMY OF THE EARTHWORM, By E, Rar 
LANKESTER.~Part I. 

NOTES ON ORGANIC STRUCTURE. AS ILLUS- 
TRATED BY MEANS OF DYES By WALTER 
AsBey, M.R.C.S. 

ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE EGGS OF FLOS- 
CULARIA ORNATA, EHR. By Dr. J. F. Weisser, of 
St. Petersburg. 


*,* Vols I. to IV., New Series, with numerous Plates and 
Wood Engravings, 8vo., cloth, 17s. each, 


Jounx Cuvurcui.u and Sons, New Burlington Street. 





On the ams 4 Qrtobee with3 Steel Plates and 210 eames 
ood, Sixth Edition, 8vo., cloth, 26s 


HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. By Wo. 

Beery MOT Bek ey Ea 
an on P Physiology at, estminster H Mospltal 
Joun CuuRCHILL and Sons, New Burlington Street. 





Feap., 8vo., cloth, 3s, 6d., 


MENTONE IN ITS MEDICAL 


ASPECT. By J. L. Storper, M.B. Lond. 
“ Every necessary information will be found in Dr. Siordet’s 
ms he a taining, in small 
” recommen: con a ve 
, some of the chief points which intending A. 
pm to be clear upon.’’—Lancet. 


Jonx Cuurcuiti and Sons, New Burlington Street. 





i and Plate, Second Edi uch 
ee Pet 


MENTONE, THE RIVIERA, COR- 


SIOA AND BIARR AS WINTER CLIMATES. 


By J wry Bennet, M 
“One of the most works we we have in our language on 
the subject of a resort for the invalid.” —Social Science Review, 


Joux Cuvurcuiit and Sons, New Burlington Street. 





Just published, Second Edition, crown 8vo., cloth, 1s, 6d., 
A MANUAL OF DIET AND 


REGIMEN FOR PHYSICIAN AND PATIENT. By 
Horace Dose.u, M.D., Physician to Royal Infirmary 
for Diseases of the Chest. rsa 


society, even the most is 

Say lia of cheno nots Toad‘ Dots Sok sa 
wiser, and increase their days more after the laws of 
hygiene and common sense,” — Medical Journal, 





London: Epwarp Sraxrorp, 6, Charing Cross, 8.W, 
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GMITH, BECK, AND BECK’S NEW 
MERCURIAL MAXIMUM east eer tS, .—This 

instrument cannot put out o ay +7 

heat with the test accuracy. 

post, or to be on eqplicntite. at aL esetiption nen 





G UN COTTON MANUFACTORY ;:— 


Great Eastern CHEMICAL wane aye , Sur- 
FOLK :—Messrs. THOMAS, PRENT 0, 


Tis Manuracrory has been established for the purpose 
paring Gun to the 


ame B of Baron L don, the Oy of Jan 


of Artillery aaa substitute for gun 
The advantages of Baron Litxx’s Gui Cotton ate thé 
following :— 
For Purposes oF ARTILLERY. 


1. The same initial velocity of the projectile can be vee 
by a shares of Gun Cotton one-fourth of the weight of 


pow 
a Nr smoke fro os explosion. 
Hi Does not foul t 

4, say not Sel the gun to the injurious degree of gun- 


pow: 
5. @ same ve velocity to the projectile with much smaller 


e 

“* ot nce the same initial velocity of projectile with 
a ey! ength of barrel. ad 

In projectiles of the nature of explosive shells, Gun 
oditon has the advantage of breaking the shell more equally 
as much more numerous pieces than gunpowder. 

8. When tsed in shells instead of gunpowder, one-third of 
the weight of the latter produces double the explosive force. 


For Civit. ENGINgERING AND Mirena. 
9. A charge of Gun Cotton of given size exerts double the 


explosive force of gun 
10. It Tany Be 80 used, a, 4, i ts explosion, reduce the rock 
one smaller pi cose then gunpowder, 80 facilitate its 


? 1... 6, the work cati proceed much moré 
health. 


por ge 
replay and King coal tates, bringing down much o 


quantities rere a ooh charge, and absence of oo le 
a much greater quantity of work to be done in a given time at 


agives cost, 
13. = weight of Gun Cotton required to produce a.given 
in mining is only one-sixth part of the _— rom 


: blasting rock under water the 


camer ofa tag ay pen co ra A e = 

. The peculiar local on Gun Cotton — nes the 
eer and ve submarine Can 

pe a teens lay and expertise o 


For Mitrrarnt? Exoreeenrne. 
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EDUOATIONAL TELESOOPES. 


T. COOKE & SONS; 
OPTICIANS, &o,, 
31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 


LONDON, 

ManvFACTORY— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, 
YORK, 

BPhsS SHARE? aM RSL OPEN Sh BS, Ms ae 


now manufacturing 


EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES, 


With object-glasses, varying in aperture from 24 to 4 inches 
The EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES are supplied with 
the best objéct-glasses ; brass tubes, with rack adjustment to 
focus, finder, dew-cap, and two astronomical eye-pieces, with 
sun- es; they are mounted on tall tripod stands, with 
horizontal and vertical motions, and steadying rdds. All 
packed in neat cases. 
In consequence of increased facilities in their 
~¥ Soomean Sons are enabled to offertheir EDUC TIONAL 
TELESCOPES at prices ranging from £10 to 236 


They also beg to solicit attention to their 
PORTABLE EQUATORIAL MOUNTINGS. 


With Hour Circle, reading to twenty seconds of timé, ana’ 


gent-screw 


Declination Circle, to one minute of arc; 
position, 


motion, and all nece means of apucmens 
on stout tripod stands. £5 to £12, 10s. 


PRICE LISTS may de had on application. 





eo TURRET, & STABLE CLOCKS, 


BY 
T. COOKE AND SONS, 


$1, Southampton Street, Strand, London, 
Manvracrory— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK. 





BROWNING'S FIVE GUINEA 
SPECTROSCOPE. 


THE MANY APPLICATIONS THE “SPECTRO- 
SCOPE” has recently received, have rendered it highly 
desirable that the Instrument should be in the hands of 
every Chemist and scientific experimentalist. 

MR. BR WNING has had great experience in the con- 
struction of “* Spectroscopes,”’ and of other oo for 
spectrum researches, Hemay instance the Kew Observatory 
Spectroscope, furnished with a battery of nine glass prisms, 
and another oe 0 TR fluid —- = he made for 

. Gassiot, E eee aD S for 
he has conetracted oy Wm. — for 
his researches on stellar and other spectra. 

MR, BROWNING’S Ereat experience in this special 
branch of optics has ena him to produce the efficient 
instrument now Ey at the very economical price 
8 

THE INSTRUMENT has a prism of extreme aiense 
cian of of guperios workmanship, The circle is divided, and 

@ vernier, thus dispensing with the Searles 
~— an ted scale; this arrangement possesses the very 
ee of giving angular measures in place of a 
perfectly arbitrary scale 

THE SLIT is also furnished with « reflect: 
means of which two spectra can be shown in the 
at the same time. 

THE INSTRUMENT is expressly adapted to the 
tic analysis , organic bodies, seas the method —t 
commended by fessor _ at the 
Chemical Society, printed in the x onwntoel Wee 


JOHN BROWNING, 

Wholesale Manufacturer of Mathematical, Philosophical, 
Optical, Meteorological, Nautical, and Surveying Instruments, 
1ll, Mrvonres, AND 6, Vine Srreet, Crry, E.C. 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 

EsTaBLisHeD 100 YeARs. 


Ad of pam. by 





er EVERY HOME AN EXCELSIOR 


eon Nyt ewe AND eye yy Syd MACHINE is the 


lest, ch , and best ; doing every variety of domestic 
i ken cen in & superior’ ihenter. ce from £6. 6s. 
Wuiceur and Many, 148, Holborn London, E.C. 
Manufactory—Gipping Works, Ipswich. 


Hales by Auction. 





8 sescioneetot Literary Pi AND’ BARRETT, 
Auctioneers of Lite Property, 22, Fleet Street, London, 
resatiling their grateful thanks for the liberal 
= Ra during the season just concluded, beg res om ey 
call the attention of their Friends and'the Public to Ao 
Groat Advan 8 offered at their Rooms for the Realization 
of Books and Works connected with the Fine Arts. 

Situate in the principal thoroughfare, in the very centre of 
London, with a connexion of the most extensive character, 
the t of Forty Years’ successful business, ow feel that 
in soliciting Consignments, the high standing of their house 
will be a sufficient guarantee that property committed to 
their charge will meet with the utmost care and attention, 
and be disposed of at an advantage unattainable through 
other channels, 

Immediate settlement will take place at the conclusion 
of a eat, and should Sourneate and Barretr be unable, 
th ress of business, to realize as early as could be 
wishe x ey will make an ‘advance commensurate with the 
value of the property. 


*,* Tuz New Season has commenced. 





ME: T. O. WEIGEL will Sell by Auction, 
at Leipzig, on the 18th of October, and Followin ng 

the’ Libraries of the late Proresson Dr. E. MITS HER: 

LICH of Berlin, and of the late Prorrssorn Dr. WILH, 

FERD. STEINACKER, Domherr und Appellationsrath of 

Leipzig. Catalogues as above. 





OLMAN HUNT’S PICTURES. 


“London Bridge on the a he of the Marriage of the 
Prince and Princess of W and “The Afterglow in 
Egypt,” together with Robert B. Martineau’s Picture, “ The 
Last Day in the Old Home” are now ON VIEW, at the NEW 
GALLERY, 16, Hanover Street, > ent Street, from Nine 
n the Morning till Ten at Night. ion during the day 

rom Nine till Seven, One Sh g; 7 in the evening from 
Seven till Ten, Sixpence. 





R. HAMERTON’S PICTURES, 
196, PICCADILLY,—RECENT ADDITIONS: “Sens 
from the Vineyards,” ‘“‘ The River Yonne,” &c, Admission 
One Shilling. 





EOGRAPHERS and TOURISTS derive 


additional jloomare in their Rambles by ping 80 
ge uainted with INERALS, ROCKS, and FOSSILS.— 

r. TENNANT, Geologist, 149, Strand, London, has had 
upwards of twenty years’ ex erience in giving practical 
instruction to Ladiesand Gentlemen ; and from his extensive 
Collection, comprising many thousand Specimens, persons 
are enabled, in a dozen or twenty Lessons, to acquire suf- 
ficient knowledge to identify all the ordinary components of 
Crystalline and ye. ame and most of the Minerals 
and Metals used in the A 

Mr. TENNANT’ 8 LECTURES at KING’S COLLEGE; 
London, on “ MINERALOGY APPLIED TO GEOLOGY AND THR 
Arts,” will commence October 7th, and terminate at Christ- 
mas, (Wednesday and Friday mornings, from 9 till 10.) 
Fee, £2. 2s. 

Another Course of Lectures on Mineralogy and Geology 
will be delivered on Wednesday Evenings, from 8 till ¥. 
These begin war 12, and will be continued to Easter 
1865. Fee, £1. lls. 6d 





ATPANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 


NEW YORK DIVISION, SECOND MORTGAGE 
BONDS. 


PENNSYLVANIA DIVISION, FIRST MORTGAGE 
BONDS. 

Interest payable lst October, at the Consolidated Bank 
(Limited). 


The COUPONS from the above Bonds will be PAID on 
the 1st October, at the rate of 4s. tothe dollar, and must be left 
two clear days at the Office of the Company ‘No. 2, Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C., for examination. If sent by post, a 
cheque for the amount will be remitted in course. 


2, Old Broad Street, London, E.C., September, 1864, 





GoUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 





Every description of banking business contacted with — 
Aust . New South Wales, Victoria, and also by Age 
ith New Zealand, upon current terms with the seapeetive 


olonies. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54, Old Broad Street, E.C. 





ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and 
CH cEY-PIECES.— ayers of the above aré re- 


eaten —, to visit WILLIAM 
BUR N’S SH W-ROOMS. 
ment OVES, GES, C CHIMNEY. 


PIE GENE ° 
ONGERY, a annot be apprene ERAS either for 
vari novelty beauty of poy or eas of 


en 
bens Ae 7a. to £.198. sted 


ate 3s fonder, 
ende ty ; 

from, 2. $8, eis ‘ch from 41. : fire- 
irons, 2s. Sd. the set to 24. 4s, BURTON all 
other PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth- i 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL 
Cia eS AG ee 


fear de Bt 















REAT NORTHERN CEMETERY; 
COLNEY HATCH. Seven Miles from London by 


Railway or Road. 

Ground Consecrated, 100 Acres.—Unconsecrated, 50 Acres. 
Catacomb me af a8 £8, 8s, 0d, 
Ground for Brick Vault ns Six Coffins sie £7. 78. 0d. 

Ditto ditto Twelve ditto £10. 108. Od. 
Private Grave... a. £2, 15s. Od, 

Interment. in Family Grave (no ens for 
| eh ee : a>. wa 22, 2s. 0d. 
Common Interment (including Desk Service) £0 118, 0d. 


NO EXTRA CHARGE ON SUNDAYS. 
Orricrs :—122, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 





REDUCED SCALE OF INTEREST. 
MONEY: without the Expense of Life 
—The and 
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TEoucationr. 


(\LERICAL, SCHOLASTIO, & MEDICAL 
AGENCY OFFICES, 


78, BOROUGH ROAD, 8.E. 


Office Hours, 11 till 5. 
Tutors, Governesses, Companions, Lady Housekeepers, &c., 
specdily meet with Engagements through the medium 
of these ces, No ¢ to requiring the 
above. Advowsons, Schools, and ces imm tely 


transferred on the most Moderate Terms.. Schools recom- 
mended and pupils introduced, All communications strictly 
confidential. Mr. E. HARRIS, Superintendent. 





EDUCATION. TUTORS. GOVERNESSES. 


HEADS of FAMILIES, or 7RINCIPALS 


of SCHOOLS, requiring GOVERNESSES ar TURORS, 
ee O 


ents 
air and Son, established 1833), Educational Agent, 217 
from Bedford 


Mr. Marr, editor of The Scholastic Directory and The 
Monthly Register, and author of “Scholastic Experience,” 
* History of Westminster School,” &c., recommen Schools 
to Parents and Guardians, gratis. He can always introduce 
pu ils into first-class establishments on very reduced terms. 

ool property transferred. Pupils exchanged, &c. 


RIVATE TUTOR.—A OterGymAn, M.A. 


of Cambridge, residing near Richmond, experienced in 
Tuition, and meepee | highly satisfactory Tes imonials, is 
desirous of meeting with a Pupil. Address—Brra, Hiscoxes 
and Son’s Library, Richmond, Surrey. 








RIVATE TUITION.—A GENTLEMAN, 
experienced in Tuition, Master at a Public School, has 
some hours every morning disengaged. He teaches CLassics, 
Frencu, GeRmMan, Composition, fe. Distance no object. 
For Terms apply to ** Lecrurer,”’ care of Messrs. Hatton and 
Son, 90, Chancery Lane, W.C. 





DP? BEHR, FORMERLY HEAD MASTER OF 


HYDE ABBEY SCHOOL, WINCHESTER, is now 
conducting an Establishment on similar principles at THE 
GRANGE, EWELL, near EPSOM, SURREY. He is as- 
sisted by resident Graduates from the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Paris, and prepares Pupils for the Pusiic 
ScHoois, NAVAL AND Mititary Cotteces, and Comprririve 
REAMINATIONS. ‘or Prospectuses and Reference, apply as 
above, 





O LADIES, COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 


4. -—A married Lecturer and Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages would be glad to extend his connection, Terms 


moderate. Distance no object. For Particulars suply, te 
— University Tutorial Association, 9, Pall Mall 
ast. 





DUCATION in GERMANY, Heidel- 


4 berg.—Dr. GASPEY’S Prospectus may be had of Mr. 
CULVERWELL, 21, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 





ARIS: YOUNG LADIES’ EDUCATION. 


Established at Paris-Passy, by Madame Ducuesne, and 
directed by Mesdames VErRTEvIL and LEMAIRE, 56, Rue de la 
Tour. Tuxis INstTirorion, situated in a most healthful neigh- 
bourhood, remote from the business quarter, presents all the 
advantages of salubrity and comfort, which render the board- 
ing schools extra muros so much in favour. It has a large 
shrubbery thickly planted with trees, an extensive garden, 
and commodious dormitories, and is in close proximity with 
the Bors pk Bovtogne. The course of study is most com- 
plete, and includes the living languages and the elegant arts. 
A physician is specially attached to the Institute. The terms 
vary with the age of the Pupils, 

A detailed Prospectus of the Establishment, and the 
Studies pugs ed in it, will be sent, on application, to any 
addreas. erences can be given to some of the best Eng- 
lish families, whose children have been educated there, 





ABT EXHIBITION for tho RELIEF of 
thé DISTRESS in the COTTON DISTRICTS. 





Balance SHEET, 
Dr. 2. 8s. d. 
1863. Received for Pictures, Drawings, Publica- 
tions, Objets d’Art, &e.....5....4...004000... WH 0 7 
ia" EP MMIII... co covcaBesscssecdccccsconccesecesee. Of aD © 
«+ Ditto Admissions at the Door... 204 2 6 
£3008 2 7 
————i 
Cr. 2. 8, d, 
Paid for Framing, Hanging, and Packing... 83 14 10 
Ditto Wages, Salaries, Catalogues, Print- 
ing, and Advertising..........0....cc.g----.. 188318 0 
Di Rent, Gas, Petty Cash, and Smail 
Disbursements.... tick. beAs Bibbs Oe 
1868. Ditto Instalments :— 
Jan 22. Central Relief Fund............... 2500 0 0 
Feb.5. Ditto ditto jecdcdosicdy Ga @ @ 
a 1. Ditto ditto 500 0 0 
Aug. 11, Ditto ditto 50 0 0 
Feb. 13. The Warehousemen and 
Clerks’ Association, Man- 
TRE er, oe 
May 11. Relief Emigration Fond ...... 900 0 0 
Total 2550 0 0 
Balance in hand to defray Printing and 
Posting of Balance Sheet ..................... 715 2 
‘ £3008 2 7 
— 


JAMES H , 
(Signed) [PU ESD BON AM CARTER, } Treasurers. 
Examined with the Vouchers and found correct, 
EDWD. ROMILLY. 


in the 3 of this Balancé 
the fact that the Accounts were 
of the surplus 


Sheet, = 4 wert en 


open until recently in order to dispose 
se fesms und came Oe Gave 


copies of the Lancashire 








QOFT, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 

with & DELIGHTFUL and LASTING FRAGRANCE, by ing 
FIELD’S CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICE S80 
TABLETS, 4d. and 6d. each. 

Sold by all Chandlers and Grocers throughout the King- 
dom; but the Public should ask for Field’s, and see that the 
sence of J. ©. and J. FIELD are on each packet, box, and 

et. 
Wholesale and for exportation, at the Works, 
UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, &., 


Where also may be obtained their Prize Medal Paraffine 
Candles. 





ANDLES.—The NEW CANDLE.—Self- 


fitting. No Holder or Paper or Scraping. PatTenTeD. 
Fre.p’s Improved Patent Hard, Snuftless Chamber Candle. 
SELF-FiTTInG, Clean, Safe, Economical, and Burns to the 
End. Sold Everywhere by Grocers and Oilmet ; Wholesale 
and for Export at the Works, : 

J. C. and J. FIELD’S, Upper Manksu, Lampers. 


Also, FIELD’s CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICE So Tas 8, 
and Patent PARAFFINE CANDLES, a8 supp to HER 
MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 





RAwWwAy GREASE, COLLIERY ANTI- 
EBICTION and MILL GREASES, and LUBRI- 
CATING OILS. 
TURPENZINE, a perfect Substitute for Turpentine, at 
less than one-third the Price. 


PATENT CAZELINE Bufning Oil; adapted to all 
Paraffin and Petroleum Lamps. 


Terms and Particulars on Application. 
CasseLt, Suita. & Co., 80, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 


piAN OFORTES EXTRAORDINARY, at 


MOORE and MOORE’S, 104, Bishops Street 
Within.—These pianos are of rare excellence, with the best 
improvements recently applied, which effect a grand, pure, 
aad delightful equality of tone, that stands unrivalled. ces 
from 18 guineas. First-class pianos for hire, on easy terms 
of purchase. Jury award, International Exhibition : Honour- 
able Mention “for good and cheap pianos.”’ Carriage free. 


ILTERS —BAD WATER — FILTERS. 
The reasons why the PATENT MOULDED CARBON 
BLOCK FILTERS, the newest and most useful invention 
of the age, are so succ , and are so superior to the old 
sponge, sand, and loose charcoal filters, are—Ist. 
they cannot get foul on the inside; 2nd. They can be cleaned 
without being sent back to the maker; 8rd. They purify as 
well as filter water; Lastly, they can be adapted to a greater 
yariety of purposes, and are cheaper in Brice. To enable 
ons to become fully acquainted with these excellent 
Iters, an Illustrated Catalogue, Testimonials, &c., are sent 
free by post on application to the Makers, Messrs. J. ArKixs 
and Son, 62, Fleet Street, E.C., City side Temple Bar. 











“*Genuine Arrowroot alone possesses all the most valuable 
nutritive and demulcent properties. As a diet for children, 
either in health or sickness, it has mestionably no equal, 
and in cases of inflammatory action it is frequently indis- 
pensable,” 


YHE COLONIAL ARROWROOT ASSO- 
CIATION, Established by Proprietors of Estates in the 
West Indies, continue to import THE FINEST ARROW- 
ROOT, as certified by Dr. Lankester (Government Food 
Analyst), who writes—‘‘I find it to be. entirely composed of 
the aay of the Genuine Arrowroot Plant, and of excellent 
uality,”’—which testimony is also confirmed by Dr. Hassall, 
uthor of “‘ Adulterations Detected,” and other Works on 
Food, and a copy of whose published Analysis will be given 
with each Package. 

In Tins, 1 and 2lbs., at 1s. 6d. per Ib. ; 6lbs. at 1s. 4d. per lb.; 
12lbs. at 1s. 3d. per lb. ; or in the Original Sealed Packages, as 
Imported, weighing about $ilbs., at is. per Ib. 

NEVELL & CO., Sole Agents and Consignees, 


Italian Warehousemen, 5, Eccleston Street, Belgravia, 
London, 8.W. 


Established 1828, 


AUCE.—LEA anpvd PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrrns. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Perrins’ Names are 
on Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRIN®S’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for , by the Proratktons, 
Worcester; Messrs. Crossr and BLackwe..; Messrs. Bar- 
cLay and Son, London, &¢. &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally. 


() AUTION.—OOCKS’S CELEBRATED 
R ING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, 
Gravies, Hot and Cold Meats, and unrivalled for general use, 
is sold by all respectable Dealers in Sauces. It is manu- 
factured only by the Bxeswore of the Sole Proprietor, 
CHARLES COCKS, 6, DUKE STREET, READING, the 
Original Sauce Warehouse. 

Act Orttens are Spurious Imrrarions. 


(JLENFIELD PATENT STAROCH.— 
MESSRS WOTHERSPOON & CO. have been appointed 
tarch Purveyors to H.R.H.the Princess or WaLes. This 
tarch is in THe Royat Launpry, and was awarded a 

Prize Mepat, 1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c, 


Wornerspoon & Co., Glasgow and London. 














TO CLERGYMEN, CHURCHWARDENS, AND > 
ARCHITECTS (ONLY). 


(jILBERT J. FRENOH, Bolton, Lan- 
cashire, sends, post free on application, an Illustrated 
CATALOGUE of his MANUFACTURES for Use in the 
Church of England, including full particulars of Communion 
Linens, Altar Cloths, C ts, Robes, Surplices,&c. Havi 
no au agents, orders are executed oxblusively a 
Bolton, and delivered carriage free when the railway se 
ments admit of pre ent. Direct communication by 
ister is reepecttaliy ted as most convenient, satisfactory, 
and eco ° 





O PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, &c.— 
RETA & 





et TI ae ET RE Lt RE oe ON SA SRE REE, ot ne eS ty” 





‘ 





a, 





——_—— 


(PHRESHER’S COLOURED FLANNEL 
Next Door to Somerset itsate, Strand. 











R. HOWARD, Surgeon Dentist, 52, Fleet 

treet, has introduced an entirely new 
ARTIFICTAL TEETH, fixed wi t springs, or 
litagures. They so ectly resemble the natural aa 
not to be ed from the originals by the c 
observer. will never change colour or & and 
be found pos ns pd od = i ow used. a 

5 require extraction of roo oO 
tion, will support and preserve teeth ee loose A is 


guarantee to restore culation and mastication. | Decayed 
teeth sto and rendered sound and useful in on, 
vee icct Beret, At home from 10 ail 


ae 


(EETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
—Messrs. LEWIN We Wereegt 30 Warten 
kip (Qpposiie Charts 
Teeth on a system of 





OxForRD dame pa and 


Gross Haltway Station}, 


a medi for 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY. These Teeth are cheaper, more 
nat , comfortable, and durable, than any yet produced. 
They are self-adhesive, affording support loose teeth, 
rendering unnecessary either wires or 

fit, and are supplied at 
competition. Consultation free. a 
10, and 15 Guineas, warranted. For the efficacy, uti 
success of this system, vide “* Lancet,” 


*.* No connection with any one of the same name, 


» aD 





DENTAL SURGERY. 


R. BPHRAIM MOSELY’S 
IMPROVEMENTS in the CONSTRUCTION of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, Gums, and (on an India- 
rubber base), are secured by letters patent, dated De- 
cember, 1862, whereby the continual outlay of new teeth 
is avoided, and alterations f easily 


medi an ye ay 5 sharp 

edges avo a ergonnd m o suction 

is supplied, a gereset e , hi freee unattainable; 

fi ected with the most un accuracy, are 
secured; e, from the softness and flexibi f the age 
Cs) oin 


mts 
employed, the greatest support is given to 
teeth ho loose or rendered tender by the absorp | 
the gums. Oonsultations free. 


*,* No CoNNECTION WITH ANY OF THE sAME Name, 
9, GROSVENOR STREET. 





THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION, 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 


confidently recommended as a simple but certain remedy 
for Indigestion. They act as a powers tonic and pentle 
tient, are mild in their operation, safe under any circum- 
stances, and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to 
the benefits to be derived from their use. Sold in bottles at 
Is, 14d.,, 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every town in the kingdom.— 
Caution! Be sure to ask for ‘“*‘ Nortron’s Pius,” and do not 
be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 





HE WINDSOR SCHOOL DESKS 
(PATENTED). CLASS 29, EXHIBITION 1862. 


Each group, seating twenty-four, transforms into— 


6 Backed Seats, Adult Meetings, 
3 Level Tables, } for 24, for < Tea Parties, Treats, 
2 Square Classes, Sunday Schools. 


Invented for the Royal Free Schools, Windsor, and ad 

in Her Majesty’s Schools, Osborne, Eton College, and 400 
other Schools and Colleges. Specimens at Kensington 
Museum, and other parts of London. 


pon CLERGY are respectfully invited to examine thesd 
6 . 
Illustrated Circular from ALFrep WiLLIaAMs, Windsor. 





PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 1 FLE 
STREET, corner of Obenoery pot My paid to the 
Oomnge on Orders exceeding 20a.—Turz Lanoust 

var tock in the Kingdom of Note, Letter, and 
Papers, Envelopes, Account an , Books, H 
Fevers, —Parrkiper and Cozens’ celeb UINEA 
Case of Stationgry forw. to any way Station 

ost-office 


Plain Stampi an co ee 
or on or 

‘oloured 8 (Reifet) ye Ts per 

4 tecl Crest Dies engraved for 5s. eas 
or Address Dies from 3s.—ScHoor Bran ERY on 
the most liberal ee te List of Tnkstarids, 
h Boxes, tionery Cabinets, Scales, 

ba eg post free. Parrnipes and Cozens, 192, 


most 
oolsca 
ouseho!l 





JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN- to 
t Pde nm bese to inform the commercial wor lastic 
institutions, t appli- 


ery for 


q 


cation of his unrivall 
has a new series of his useful Ww 
c in price, must ensure 
defy competition. 
itepeves of his namé as a guarantee of 
;¢t are put boxes contai one gross eich 
eee ee eee sinfie of his . 


he public erally, that, by a 
ed snacitey 4 steel periiche 
for excellence of te , quality of mate and, above 
ERSt Suny Case Spero 
Each pen bears the 
At the t of numerous in tutitio 


w are. adapted to their use, Deing of difere 
d Fa and with fine, medium, 

pole, suitable for the various kinds of writing taught 4 
ac 


Sold retail by all stationers and booksellers. Merchants 

Ss preter” cor fak eet, ow Pork ant a 
’ ; » vO , ; 

racectrk Bare toed Toe Oe 





Now ready, 


RIZE POEMS receiving the 100 Guineas 
oteeed a ie the Advertisements, “Ho! ror a_ SHax- 
Coyne, Andrew Halliday, George 





H ,a CO : 
mnexion with the Booksellers, &c., of and Scot- 
fand, Address—B, ¥., 87, Great Guildford Street, Southwark, | Queen, 
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TRUBNER & CO’S 
LIST OF WORKS IN PREPARATION. 


PARKER. “Batted by Sebo pee ae mes 
Vols. Crown 8v (Shortly. 
vee, TRO THE WORLD OF MATTER AND 
LD OF MAN. By TuHeopore PARKER. 
Notes of his unpublished Sermons, by 
RvurFvs rang Pate Tg and aaa by Frances Power Conse. 

In One Vol. Crown 8v [In the press. 
AGENERAL VIEW OF ‘POSITIVISM. By Auguste 
Comte. Translated by Dr. J. H. Brincgs, 8vo. 








i the press. 
THE HISTORY OF INDIA, as told by its own 
com the ‘Muhamadan Period. By 


Historians : 
the late Sir H. M. Extiort, K.C.B., of igs East — 
Company’s Bengal Civil Service. Edited from his post 
humous papers by E. B. Cowext, M.A., Principal of th 
Calcutta Sanskrit College. Three Vols. §vo. 

{In the press. 


MEMOIRS ON THE HISTORY, PHILOLOGY, AND 
ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION OF THE RACES OF 
THE NORTH-WEST PROVINCES OF INDIA: 
being an amplified Edition of the Glossary of Indian 
Terms. By the late Sir H. M. Exuiotr, K.C.B. Arranged 
from MS. materials collected by him, and Edited by 
Retnnoutp Rost, Ph.D., Secretary to the Royal Asiatic 
Society. Two Vols. Sy. [In the press. 


Collection of Ancient 
Eighth Ashtakas 


Re us and Social Institutions of the Hindus, Trans- 
la from the Os — by the late Horace 
Hayman WILSON, ,F.R.S .Raited by James R. 
BALLANTYNE, LL Aste Baivein il of the Government 
Sanskrit College of D,, late P Volumes IV., V., and VI, 
(In the press, 


VISHNU-PURANA;; or, System of Hindu Mytho- 
and Tradition. Translated from the al San- 
it, and ipateeted by Notes derived chiefly from other 
Puranas. y the late Horace Hayman Witsoy, M.A., 
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